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PREFACE 


The need most keenly felt by present-day teachers of the 
Greek New Testament is for an accurate and comprehen- 
sive compendium of grammar which is adaptable to the 
average student. This need we have attempted to supply 
in the following pages. The book is not offered as an 
exhaustive treatment of the grammatical phenomena of 
the Greek New Testament, for its scope and design would 
not permit it to be such. It is intended to give to the stu- 
sent a comprehensive survey of the chief features of the 
grammar of the Greek New Testament in simple outline 
form, as an introduction to a more detailed and inductive 
study. Our chief effort has been to bring the best Greek 
scholarship within reach of the average student, and pro- 
duce a textbook which, while being easy to comprehend, 
would adequately meet his needs. To this end we have 
made the method of presentation largely deductive, but 
the conelusions offered have been based upon more than a 
decade of careful inductive effort. In all our work of 
preparation we have sought to keep before us the average 
Greek student rather than the technical Greek scholar, at 
the same time endeavoring to make the book sufficiently 
accurate and thorough to stand the most severe tests of 
technical scholarship. 

The primary consideration which induced the authors to 
undertake the production of this manual was their own 
experience in seeking to find among the number of great 
treatises already in existence on the grammar of the Greek 
New Testament a work readily adapted to class-room use. 
That we need at this time another exhaustive treatise on 
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the grammar of the Greek Testament is doubtful; that we 
need a practical and adaptable textbook is beyond ques- 
tion. Just here is where we have sought to make a worth- 
while contribution. 

The foundation of scholarship, upon which it has been 
our privilege to build, is immense. The grammatical 
phenomena of the Greek New Testament have been atiract- 
ing scientific attention for nearly, if not quite, three cen- 
turies. We have been able to trace the history of definite 
effort in this field back as far as 1650, when Caspian Wyss 
published the results of his investigations. Antedating his 
work was that of Salamanda Glass, but his accomplishments 
seem to have been of but slight consequence. The honor of 
the first published work to which we could at all accom- 
modate the term grammar belongs to George Pasor, whose 
work appeared in 1655, though prepared much earlier. 
From Pasor we must skip a period of one hundred and sixty 
years to 1815, when P. H. Haab published at Tiibingen his 
Hebrew-Greek Grammar of the New Testament. 

The title of the last-mentioned book is indicative of the 
type of work which up to this time had been done on the 
Greek of the New Testament. It was largely an attempt— 
and of course a vain attempt—to conform the linguistic 
phenomena of the New Testament to the vague principles 
of Semitic grammar. The true light, in the full glow of 
which we now labor, dawned in 1824. Its earliest gleams 
found entrance through the mind and work of Johann 
Winer, whose Grammar first appeared in 1824. Winer’s 
work was epoch-making in the highest degree. A grateful 
multitude of New Testament students are ready to join 
A. T. Robertson in his admiring declaration that “in a true 
sense he was a pathfinder” (Grammar, p. 4). He intro- 
duced a revolution into the study of the Greek New Testa- 
ment by adopting and substantiating the premise that 
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Biblical Greek, and particularly that of the New Testa- 
ment, was not a special “Holy Ghost” language, nor a 
conglomerate of Greek words and Semitic grammar, but the 
ordinary colloquial tongue of the day, spoken throughout 
the Graeco-Roman world. This idea has remained since 
' his day an axiom in the study of the Greek New Testament. 

As one scans the history of the period he gains the 
Impression that progress after Winer’s day was strangely 
slow. Much work was done here and there, the greater 
part of it based on Winer’s fundamental premise, but none 
of it developed into any very definite production. It was 
1860 before another conspicuous publication appeared. At 
about this date Buttmann’s Grammar came from the press. 
A short while afterward (1864) there was published a work 
which has not received considerable attention, but which 
unquestionably has some real merit. It was a brief treat- 
ment of the Syntax and Synonyms of the New Testament, 
by William Webster, a Cambridge scholar. Further progress 
was made by Blass, whose Grammar was published in 1896, 
and 8. G. Green, whose Handbook to the Grammar of the 
Greek Testament has served many classes well as a text- 
book, but is rather too elaborate and detailed for the most 
effective class-room use. E. D. Burton’s New Testament 
Moods and Tenses, which first appeared in pamphlet form 
in 1888, then in book form in 1893, was a notable con- 
tribution to one phase of the study. 

The greatest and most fruitful field for investigation 
which Greek New Testament scholarship has ever known 
is found in the Greek papyri. Chief honor for the effective 
exploration of this vast source of information on behalf of 
the Greek Testament belongs to Adolf Deissmann and J. H. 
Moulton. The earliest work of Moulton was his Introduc- 
tion to the Study of New Testament Greek, which was first 
published in 1896, His Prolegomena appeared ten years 
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later, and his Grammar (vols. ii and iii, the Prol. being 
vol. i) is now in process of publication. It is a posthumous 
publication, for Moulton met a tragic and premature death 
during the early years of the World War. For the enor- 
mous and delicate task of editing Moulton’s Grammar from 
the notes which he left, the world of New Testament 
scholarship owes a great debt of gratitude to W. F. Howard, 
M.A., B.D. Deissmann’s Bible Studies and Philology of 
the Greek Bible are his works of greatest linguistic interest. 
A chapter of incalculable import in the history of the 
grammar of the Greek New Testament transpired when 
Gessner Harrison had in his Greek classes in the University 
of Virginia the young ministerial student John A. Broadus. 
Harrison was a highly accomplished Greek scholar, and far 
advanced beyond his own era in the understanding and 
use of the modern linguistic method, as is evidenced by his 
great work on Greek Prepositions and Cases. From him 
young Broadus acquired an incentive and equipment which 
made of him a mighty teacher and peerless scholar in the 
Greek New Testament. It was possibly regrettable that he 
published no work of his own on the Greek Testament, but 
the fruit of his labor has ripened into a most glorious yield - 
in spite of that fact. The priceless heritage of his vast 
scholarship fell into worthy and competent hands in the 
person of his student and son-in-law, A. T. Robertson, that 
towering genius and masterful scholar who stands today 
without a rival at the forefront of the Greek scholarship of 
the world. In 1908 he first attracted the attention of New 
Testament students with his Short Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament, and then in 1914 appeared that stupendous 
work, so far superior to every preceding effort in the entire 
field, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Research. This book is, and is probably for 
a long time to remain, the unrivaled standard in its realm. 
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To this colossal work the authors of this book are indebted 
more than to all their other sources combined. What a 
benediction it would be to all the coming generations of 
New Testament students if this great scholar could yet find 
it possible to give us a translation of the New Testament, 
~ and what a loss it will be if we must be deprived of it! 

Among works on elementary Greek devoted to the New 
Testament, two of the earliest to hold the field in America 
were those by Harper and Weidner, and Huddilston. In 
recent years an elementary Greek text and brief work on 
syntax have been contributed by H. P. V. Nunn, a Cam- 
bridge scholar. The best textbooks on elementary Greek 
at present in the field are those by W. H. Davis and J. G@ 
Machen. 

This brief historical review makes it quite obvious that 
extensive and highly efficient efforts have already been 
bestowed upon the grammar of the Greek New Testament 
sand a considerable number of minor works have not been 
mentioned. Major works may also have been omitted 
through oversight or ignorance. But in all this aggregation 
of scholarly treatises there is no work satisfactorily adapted 
to class-room use. It is our hope that we offer here a book 
which will fill that need. We have sought to select and 
present with the greatest possible clearness the matters 
essential to a working knowledge of the language of the 
New Testament. The primary principles we have set out 
in large type and plain language. Matters of detail and 
the comparison of the opinions of leading scholars we have 
presented in smaller type, hoping that instructors and 
students will not regard the smaller type as a suggestion 
to skip anything, or an intimation that the matters so pre- 
sented are of minor importance. As a matter of fact, the 
material in the small type represents the authors’ widest 
research and most diligent effort. 
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We have adopted the simplest language possible in an 
adequate statement of grammatical principles. As far as 
could be done in conformity with our own judgment we 
have followed the terminology of Robertson and Moulton, 
in the firm belief that they come most nearly offering to 
English-speaking students a terminology which can become 
standard. Where the two have differed we have usually 
given the preference to Robertson, though not invariably. 
Of course, we have found instances in which we believed 
there were sufficient reasons for differing from them both, 
in which cases we have in honesty followed our own best 
judgment. We have had a fundamental principle in select- 
ing terminology: to use terms which are simple and expres- 
sive, and easily apprehended by the average student. It 
has been our policy to avoid coining new terms. Those 
already familiar in Greek grammatical usage have been 
employed as far as possible. 

In our discussion on Cases we have taken the advanced 
position that the cases should be approached from the view- 
point of function rather than of form, and that there were 
in reality eight cases in Greek. From the time that we 
began with the eight-case hypothesis we have found no evi- 
dence in Greek literature to confute it, while we have found 
ample evidence to confirm it. A decade of patient and 
wide research has established for us a conviction on this 
matter which is inescapable. We invite any who think it 
gratuitous to treat the cases from this viewpoint to ascer- 
tain whether it harmonizes with the original Aryan case 
divisions, and whether it contributes to simplicity and 
accuracy. It is our conviction that it does. 

In the sections on Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Par- 
ticles, which deal with the extensive and elusive field of 
connectives, several new meanings illustrated by various 
and vivid examples are set forth. An inductive study of 
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chese connectives was begun several years ago. An un- 
usual use of a connective was carefully noted and its 
apparent meaning was written into a notebook or on the 
margin of whatever document was being studied. Later on 
these connectives were reéxamined, and their meanings were 
- classified in the light of the inductive evidence thus derived. 
The papyri proved to be most helpful in this study. The 
discoveries of new meanings for oy, in particular, are of 
exceptional interest and value. It was a coincidence that 
in our independent research we arrived at the same conclu- 
sions that Professor Moulton did as to &y having the force 
of ever in most passages. 

The illustrations have in the main been taken from the 
actual text of the Greek New Testament, but have been in 
some cases slightly altered for purposes of brevity and 
greater clearness. The discussion throughout has been 
based on the WH. text, and kept free from technical prob- 
lems of textual criticism, with which the student at the 
stage of training contemplated by this book is rarely 
acquainted. We have sought to put the material in con- 
venient outline form, and if we have made a distinctive 
contribution to this important field of science, it is chiefly 
a better organization of the material already produced. 

To be used for study supplementary to the textbook, we 
have provided at the beginning of each section a list of 
references to Robertson’s Grammar and Short Grammar, 
and Moulton’s Prolegomena. The instructor would do well 
to assign one reference in each section as required parallel 
reading. Every student should be urged to own a copy of 
Robertson’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research. 

This book is in an unusual degree a codperative product. 
The names of the two chief contributors appear on the 
title page, but many other proficient hands have wrought 
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faithfully upon it—too many to mention by name. Never- 
theless, for every aid received we record our most hearty 
thanks. It is but just that we should acknowledge here 
our constant use of the unpublished grammar notes of Pro- 
fessor C. B. Williams, Union University, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, who, while in the chair of Greek New Testament in 
the Southwestern Seminary, was the honored preceptor of 
both authors. The fact that this material was not in 
published form has prevented any very definite reference 
in the text of the book. At the cost of great labor and 
painstaking eare, the paradigms of conjugation were pre- 
pared by Professor L. R. Elliott, Librarian and Instructor 
in Biblical Greek in the Southwestern Seminary. Mr. John 
W. Patterson has rendered most valuable aid in the prep- 
aration of the vocabulary. To Mr. C. W. Koller, Fellow 
in the New Testament department of the Southwestern 
Seminary, we are grateful for valuable suggestions and 
assistance, while to Messrs. W. L. Moore and J. R. Branton 
we record our thanks for careful and effective proof read- 
ing. A large part of the typing of the manuscript has been 
done by Mr. E. P. Baker, who brought to the task a per- 
sonal knowledge of the Greek language which in the nature 
of the case was indispensable. 

This work is a successor to a former edition, published 
as a private enterprise by the authors chiefly for their own 
classes, under the title, A Manual for the Study of the 
Greek New Testament. Several of our friends, however, 
have kindly adopted it and used it as a textbook; and for 
words of commendation and suggestion from them we are 
deeply grateful. 

A task which has been sometimes tedious but ever in- 
tensely interesting is at last completed. We would place 
the book in the hands of the average student of the Greek 
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New Testament, with the hope and prayer that it may 
secure for him access to the rich treasures of scholarship, 
and thereby to the deep mines of religious truth and inspira- 
tion which lie imbedded in the original text. 


- H. E. Dana, J. R. Mantey, 
Seminary Hill, Tex. Chicago, III. 
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We give here a list of the principal works cited in this 
volume. The books here listed would make a fairly com- 
plete working library on the grammar of the Greek New 
Testament for the average student. For such purpose there 
should be added, however, Moulton and Geden’s Concord. 
ance to the Greek Testament. One who wishes a beginner’s 
book for elementary Greek may secure Machen: New Tes- 
tament Greek for Beginners (Macmillan) or Davis: Begin- 
ner’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament (Doran). If 
an extensive bibliography is desired, Robertson provides in 
his Grammar one which will serve all ordinary purposes. 

The method of citation in this book is to insert the 
adopted abbreviation for the name of the author or for 
the title of his book (as indicated below), followed by the 
page numbers. The abbreviations used are as follows: 


ASV ....American Standard Version. 
AV ....Authorized Version. 


Bl. ....Blass: Grammar of New Testament Greek 
(2d ed.). 

Br. ....Burton: New Testament Moods and Tenses. 

Bt. ....Buttmann: Grammar of New Testament 
Greek. 


D. ....Deissmann: Philology of the Greek Bible (P. 
G. B.) and Bible Studies (B. 8.). 


G. ....Green: Handbook to the Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament. 


LXX ....Septuagint (Greek Old Testament). 
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M. ....Moulton: Prolegomena to the Grammar of 
New Testament Greek. 
M-II. ....Moulton: Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
vol, ii. 


R. ....Robertson: A Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament in the Light of Historical Re- 
search. 

R-S. ....Robertson: A Short Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament. 

RV ....Revised Version. 

T. ....Thumb: Handbook of the Modern Greek 
Vernacular. 

W. ....Thayer’s translation of Luneman’s revision 
of Winer: Grammar of the Idiom of the 
New Testament (7th ed.). 

WH. ....Westcott and Hort: Greek Text of the New 
Testament. 

Wr. ....Wright: Comparative Grammar of the Greek 
Language. 


All cross references in the book are made by paragraph 
numbers. For instance, 120, (3), ii would refer to para- 
graph 120, subhead (3), the second paragraph in small 
type. We have tried so to enumerate the materials in the 
book as to make reference easy and aceurate. 
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A MANUAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


INTRODUCTION 
References: R. 76-83; R.-S. 3, 4; M. 22-34* 


1. The modern historical method as applied to all phases 
of linguistic science is to investigate a language in the light 
of all the periods of its own history, and its relationship 
to all kindred languages. This investigation of linguistic 
kinship and development is known as the science of com- 
parative philology. No really informed student now 
attempts the study of any language without the use of this 
comparative method. Consequently we should approach 
the study of New Testament Greek by considering its rela- 
tion to the other representatives of human speech, and the 
stages of its own development. It will be of value to the 
student to become acquainted especially with the relation 
of the Greek to those languages nearest it in kinship, and 
in general with the entire scope of linguistic development. 


The Indo-European Languages. 

2. The languages of mankind may be divided into fami- 
lies, the families into branches, and the branches into dia- 
lects. However, it will be necessary here to offer complete 
analysis only of the family to which the Greek belongs. 
And indeed, the family to which the Greek belongs submits 
itself most readily to thorough analysis, for it is the most 
highly developed, and at the same time the most clearly 
defined of all languages. Besides its designation as Indo- 


* For key to abbreviations see pp. xvii and xviii. 
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European, it is sometimes called Indo-Germanic, or Aryan. 
Of these three designations the last is the most convenient, 
but may be confusing because so often restricted to the 
Asiatic dialects of the family; the second is undesirable 
because it gives an exaggerated prominence to the German 
language; the one here used, though rather clumsy, is by 
far the most accurately descriptive. 

3. The Indo-European was the original tongue of those 
tribes which in prehistoric times are believed to have 
inhabited a region somewhere about east-central Asia or 
west-central Europe. The earliest historical evidences of 
them appear in western Europe, though at some extremely 
ancient period a large remnant of the race moved south- 
ward and settled in Persia and India—hence the name 
Indo-European. There have developed seven branches of 
this family, each branch being represented in several dia- 
lects. Only the chief dialects will be mentioned here. For 
a fuller discussion the student is referred to Whitney’s Life 
and Growth of Language and Sweet’s History of Languages. 

4. The oldest representative of the family is the Indian 
branch, of which the chief known dialect is the Sanskrit, 
which is of special interest to the student of the Greek New 
Testament because of its close relation to the Greek, of 
which it may be described as an elder sister. The preserva- 
tion of Sanskrit was largely due to its use in the Vedic 
hymns, the sacred literature of the Hindus. Later remains 
of it may be found in laws, epic writings, etc. Its inflec- 
tion of the noun is the most highly developed of all the 
languages, there being eight inflectional endings, with 
occasional traces of a ninth. 

A later stage of the Indian branch is represented in the 
Prakrit. 

5. The second oldest branch of the Indo-European is the 
Greek. Its dialects belong to antiquity, the language 
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having become unified and universalized several centuries 
before the Christian era. This matter will receive fuller 
attention later. Greek is the most literary of all the ancient 
languages, having produced a veritable stream of literature, 

beginning with Homer about 900 z.c. 

6. Next in age to the Greek is the Italic, of which the 
Latin was the chief dialect. Other ancient dialects of the 
Italic were the Umbrian of northern Italy and the Oscan 
of southern Italy. Only scant remains of these dialects 
have come down to us. The Latin is witnessed by an 
abundance of ancient literature, and survives, though 
greatly modified, in the Romanic (or Romance) languages, 
which include the Italian, French, Spanish, Portugese, and 
Roumanian. 

7. From this point on the question of comparative age 
must be waived for want of sufficient evidence. If we fol- 
low the order of historical prominence we are brought next 
to the Teutonic branch, of which our own English is the 
most widely distributed dialect. It, with the Dutch and 
German, seems to have come to us from a sister dialect of 
the ancient Gothic (if the German be not a direct successor 
of the Gothic), of which the only surviving literary remains 
are fragments of the Bible translated by Ulfilas, the great 
Christian missionary to the Goths. Cf ancient origin also 
is the Scandinavian, the chief literary remains of which are 
the Eddas and Sagas of Iceland, its surviving dialects being 
the language of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. 
“The oldest records of this branch are the runic inscrip- 
tions, some of which date as far back as the third or fourth 
century” (Wr. 2}. 

8. The Slavic is the branch of the Indo-European tongue 
now distributed in eastern and southern Europe. It sur- 
vives chiefly in Russia, Poland, and some of the Balkan 
states. It is also usually regarded as embracing the Lettic 
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languages, unless these last be placed in a separate class as 
the Baltic branch (cf. Sweet: op. cit., p. 98). The Bulgarian 
has the oldest literature, but the Russian is the most widely 
distributed. 

9. The Celtic is the ancient language of western Europe, 
represented chiefly by the Gauls and Britons. The Irish, 
Scotch, and Welch also belong to this branch. 

10. The Iranian branch is represented mainly in the 
Persian language. It also includes the Zend dialect, pre- 
served in the Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrian 
religion. 


The foregoing outline will furnish the student with a fair working 
analysis of the family of language to which the Greek belongs. 
Beyond this even greater brevity may be adopted, but a compre- 
hensive sketch of the entire field of linguistic research is of value 
as giving the student a proper appreciation of the modern approach 
to the science of language. There is one other family fairly well 
defined, but the remaining six are difficult of classification, and 
appear to be the result of combining elements of one family or 
dialect with those of another. 

11. The Semitic family is almost as well defined as the Indo- 
European. Its geographical origin was probably southern Asia. To 
it belong the Assyrian, the Hebrew, the Phoenician, the Aramaic, 
the Syriac, the Arabic, and the Abyssinian. It is the second family 
in the degree of its development. 

12. After leaving the Indo-European and Semitic families we face 
a bewildering conglomerate. We turn from forms of speech which 
present orderly and intelligible inflection, and hence are subject to 
systematic analysis, and approach a mode of expression which is 
monosyllabic, or agglutinative, or both. One is immediately seized 
with the impression that they all belong to a single family, but 
philologists have been unable to reduce the matter to avy such 
simple sclution. On the contrary, they have discovered sufficient 
lines of distinction to divide these mongrel tongues into six different 
families, 

The Scythian family has dialects in Asia and Europe, being 
represented by the Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian. The Mon- 
goltan or Monosyllabic family has its home in southeastern Asia 
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with the Himalayan tribes, the Mongols, the Manchus, and the 
Chinese. Japanese is also probably a kindred tongue. The Malay- 
Polynesian family belongs to the islands of the southern Asiatic 
seas. The Caucasian is spoken by the tribes dwelling among the 
Caucasus Mountains in south-central Asia. The Hamitic is repre- 
sented by the Egyptian, Libyan, and Ethiopian, with possible kin- 
_ ship to the lower African dialects. The languages of the savage 
tribes of Africa practically defy classification. The American family 
includes the languages of the Indians of our own continent. But 
comparative philologists are not entirely agreed that the Indian 
languages belong to a single family. In fact, several of the con- 
clusions adopted in the foregoing discussion are but tentative. The 
science of comparative philology is still in its infancy, and offers a 
wide and important field of investigation. Much may be learned 
about the antiquity of the race by searching in the origins of 
linguistic expression, 

18. Robertson (R. 37) classifies language as tsolating, agglutina- 
tive, and inflectional. The isolating languages are those without 
inflection, employing other devices, such as word-order, for variety 
im expression. They include Chinese, Burmese, etc. Agglutinative 
janguages make use of separable prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, such 
as may be seen in the Turkish. The inflectional languages vary 
expression by means of endings, stems, and prefixes. This type of 
language is represented in the Indo-European and Semitic families. 
Some languages, eg., modern English, employ to a greater or 
less extent all these methods. Sweet adds one other class to these 
three, which he calls the incorporative languages. These gather into 
a single word several elements of the sentence, such as subject, verb, 
and object (cf. Sweet: op. cit., pp. 65ff.). For a splendid brief dis- 
cussion of the Indo-European languages the student may refer to 
Wr. 1-4. 


The Greek Language 


14. The history of the Greek language extends back to 
about 1500 s.c. Previous to Homer, however, the history 
of the language is wrapped in great obscurity. The de- 
velopment of the language may be divided into five periods: 

(1) The Formative Period. This period extends from 
the prehistoric origin of the race to Homer (c. 900 B.c.). 
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The primitive tribes from which the Greek nation arose 
were members of the great Aryan family which had its 
original home somewhere in west-central Asia. In prehis- 
toric times a. group of tribes from this original stock 
migrated into the little peninsula of southern Europe now 
known as Greece. The topographical character of this 
country is exceedingly irregular. Numerous mountain 
ranges and the inland penetration of arms of the sea cut 
the country up into many divisions. As a result of this 
irregular topography the original tribes were practically 
barred from intercourse with one another, and hence were 
slow in developing unity of life and language. There grew 
a number of different dialects, the chief of which were the 
Attic, Boeotian, Northwestern, Thessalian, and Arcadian. 
These probably developed from three original dialects: the 
Doric, Aeolic, and Ionic. The most vigorous and attractive 
of these was the Ionic, which, therefore, exerted the greatest 
influence upon subsequent linguistic developments among 
the Greeks, 

(2) The Classical Period. This period embraces the 
centuries from Homer to the Alexandrian conquests (c. 330 
B.c.). In this period the Attic dialect, based chiefly on the 
old Ionic, with the best elements of the Doric and Aeolic, 
secured supremacy. The ancient Greek literature which 
has come down to us is predominantly Attic. Any general 
grammar of classical Greek deals primarily with the Attic 
speech, noting the elements from other dialects as irregu- 
larities and exceptions. The Attic was the molding force 
in all the subsequent developments of the Greek language. 
It constituted the chief basis of New Testament Greek. 

(3) The Koiné Period. This period extends from 330 
B.c. to A.D. 330. . It is the period of the common or uni- 
versal Greek. During this period the Greek language was 
freely used and understood throughout the civilized world, 
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being spoken as freely on the streets of Rome, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem as in Athens. There were four main causes 
bringing about the development of the Koiné Greek. 

a. Extensive Colonization. The Greeks were a very ag- 
gressive people, and early learned seafaring from the 
- Phoenicians, and vied with the latter in the extent of mari- 
time activities. As a result Greek colonies were planted on 
nearly all the shores of the Mediterranean. One of the 
strongest of these colonies was on the eastern coast of Italy, 
not far from the center of the Latin world. 

b. Close Political and Commercial Affiliation of the 
Separate Greek Tribes. The broadening of the life of the 
people by extensive colonization, and more especially the 
common peril of eastern conquerors, brought the several 
tribes of Greece into closer touch, and developed a sense 
of racial homogeneity. Doubtless no single cause con- 
tributed more to this result than the long struggle with the 
Persians. The campaign of Cyrus, recounted for us by 
Xenophon in his Anabasis and Katabasis, brought together 
Greeks of all tribes and dialects into one great army, and 
hence did much to develop a common tongue. There are 
foretokens of a Koiné language to be found even in so 
astutely Attic a document as Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

c. Religious Interrelations. Though each Greek tribe 
had its own tribal god or gods, yet there was a sense of 
religious unity in the race. This exhibited itself in the 
common reverence of all the tribes for certain preéminent 
deities of the pantheon, especially Zeus. These leading 
deities which we might speak of as racial gods, served to 
promote the unity of the race. This was particularly true 
after the establishment of the great national festivities at 
such religious centers as Olympia, Delos, and Delphi. In- 
scriptions upon the statues and memorials of various kinds 
erected at these centers were in all the leading dialects, and 
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led to the acquaintance of one tribe with the language of 
another. As the people from all the different localities of 
widely distributed Hellas mingled together at these period- 
ical celebrations, there arose a natural tendency toward a 
common speech. This factor was certainly very potent in 
the creation of the Koiné. 

d. The Alexandrian Conquests. The climax of this merg- 
ing process in the growth of the Greek language was reached 
in the Alexandrian conquests (334 to 320 B.c.). The 
mingling of representatives from all the Greek tribes in 
Alexander’s army matured the development of a common 
Greek, and the wide introduction of Greek culture under 
his direction distributed the common tongue throughout the 
Macedonian empire. When Rome conquered this Hellenized 
territory, she in turn was Hellenized, and thereby the civi- 
lized world adopted the Koiné Greek. Hence Paul could 
write his doctrinal masterpiece to the political center of 
the Latin world in the Greek language, and Augustus, 
emperor of Rome, must needs inscribe his official seal in 
Greek (cf. D., B. S. 248). 

The remaining two periods of development in the Greek 
language will need but bare mention. 

(4) The Byzantine Period extends from a.p. 380 to 1453. 
It begins with the division of the Roman empire, and its 
progress is largely affected by the uncertain fortunes of the 
throne at Constantinople. 

(5) The Modern Period is from 1453 to the present. We 
have in this period the development of the language now 
spoken on the streets of Athens. The remarkable fact is 
that it bears a closer kinship to the New Testament lan- 
guage than do the writings of Euripides and Plato. 

15. Robertson discusses the essential and obvious unity of the 


Greek language. While it consists of a variety of dialects, and 
presents several successive stages of growth, yet all its various mem- 
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bers are so related as to compose a single language. Therefore, no 
one phase of the language or its history should be set up as the 
final standard (cf. also D., P.G.B.). The classical Attic is in no 
sense to be regarded as the standard Greek, any more than we are 
to make Homer the criterion. Both are dialectic variations of the 
one Greek language. Greek is one whether we consider it at 1000 
B.C. or AD. 1000; whether used by the Attic poet, the Koiné letter- 
writer, or the resident of modern Athens. “It igs one language 
whether we read the Epic Homer, the Doric Pindar, the Ionic 
Herodotus, the Attic Kenophon, the Aeolic Sappho, the Atticistic 
Plutarch, Paul the exponent of Christ, an inscription in Pergamus, 
a papyrus letter in Egypt, Tricouphis or Vlachos in the modern 
times” (R. 42). Robertson outlines the history of the Greek lan- 
guage as follows: The Mycenaean Age, 1500 B.c. to 1000 B.c.; the Age 
of Dialects, 1000 B.c. to 300 B.c.; the Age of the Koiné, 300 B.c. to 
AD. 330; the Byzantine Greek, av. 330 to 1453; the Modern Greek, 
1453 to the present. He remarks with great truth, “As a matter of 
fact, any division is arbitrary, tor the language has had an unbroken 
history, though there are three general epochs in that history” 
(R. 41-48), 


The Greek of the New Testament 


16. There was a time when the scholars who dealt with 
the original text of the New Testament regarded its Greek 
as a special Holy Ghost language, prepared under divine 
direction for the Scripture writers. When the fallacy of 
this conception began to grow evident, two opposing schools 
developed. The Hebraists contended that the Septuagint 
and the New Testament were written in a Biblical Greek, 
dominated largely by Hebrew or Aramaic modes of expres- 
sion; the Purists contended that they represented variations 
of the classical Attic. But beginning with Winer in 1825 
there came a revolution in the views of New Testament 
scholarship relative to this matter. As a result of the 
labors of Deissmann in Germany, Moulton in England, and 
Robertson in America all question has been removed from 
the conclusion that New Testament Greek is simply a 
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sample of the colloquial Greek of the first century; i.e., the 
Koiné Greek. The inspired writers of the New Testament 
wrote in the ordinary language of the masses, as might 
have been expected. 


17. Robertson shows that the progress of opinion among New 
Testament Greek scholars has been for more than half a century 
toward the conclusion now universally accepted that the Greek of 
the New Testament is but u specimen of the vernacular Koiné of 
the first century. He deals extensively with the witness of the 
inscriptions and papyri to this fact. The evidence of inscriptions 
was employed as carly as 1887. Two pioneers in this new field were 
E. L. Hicks and W. M. Ramsay. But the complete establishment 
of the new method is an accomplishment of the twentieth century. 
Deissmann has doubtless done the most extensive work in this 
particular field. The future will countenance no other view of the 
Greek New Testament (cf. R. 31-48). 


Literary Witnesses to the Koiné 


18. Since the Greek of the New Testament is the current 
language of the period in which it was written, it is of 
interest to the New Testament student to learn what other 
literary monuments this language has left to us, from which 
he may obtain additional light on the Greek New Testa- 
ment. There are six of these sources of light on the Koiné. 

(1) Biblical Greek. Not because it is a separate lan- 
guage, or even dialect, but because it exhibits certain char- 
acteristics and possesses an interest all its own, we may 
still speak of the language of the New Testament and 
Septuagint as “Biblical Greek.” When one has read the 
epoch-making works of Deissmann, he is just a little shy 
of the term, but still it is true that there is a place in philo- 
logical science for the term “Biblical Greek.” This would 
be true for the one fact alone of the distinctive literature of 
transcendant interest which composes it. It is also true 
that the New Testament and Septuagint present a distinc- 
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tive type of the Koiné. They are superior in literary 
quality to the average presented by the papyri, and yet de 
not exhibit the classical aim of the Atticistic writers. So 
while heeding and properly applying the warning of Deiss- 
mann, at the same time we need to preserve a serviceable 
distinction. 

(2) Literary Koiné. There was formal literary effort of 
considerable extent during the Koiné period which much 
more readily approaches the classical nature of the Attic 
than does our New Testament. To this class belong the 
writings of Plutarch, Polybius, Josephus, Strabo. Philo, 
ete. (cf. M. 25-26). 

(3) Papyri. This ancient writing material was made 
from the papyrus reed, an Egyptian water plant. Its use 
dates back to extreme antiquity, and extends down to the 
Byzantine period. Papyri are now discovered in Egypt, 
where climatic conditions have favored their preservation. 
They are especially valuable to the student of the Greek 
New Testament, both because of the wide range of their 
literary quality and their exhibition of the typical Koiné. 
They represent every kind of general literature, from the 
casual correspondence of friends to the technicalities of a 
legal contract. There is, however, little formal literature— 
such as poem or treatise—to be found among them. They 
consist in the main of private letters, contracts, wills, court 
records, government documents, etc. They represent the 
ordinary language of the people, and it was in this type of 
language that our New Testament was written (cf. D., 
P. G. B. 23-33; M. 27-28; especially Goodspeed in 
Mathews-Smith, Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, p. 324). 

(4) Inscriptions. These are more widely distributed 
than the papyri, being found in abundance on several sites 
of important centers of Mediterranean civilization. They 
are found “either in their original positions or lying under 
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ruins and mounds of rubbish” (D., P. G. B. 17f.). They: 
are usually epigraphs or notices, carved upon slabs of stone 
for official, civic, and memorial purposes. They are of a 
more formally literary character than the papyri. Their 
value. has been not only literary but historical. The great 
works of Sir William Ramsay on the historical criticism 
of the New Testament have secured a rich contribution of 
evidence from the inscriptions (cf. D., P. G. B. 17-23; M. 
28-29). 

(5) Ostraca. The ostraca were potsherds—fragments of 
broken jugs or other earthen vessels—used by the poorer 
classes for memoranda, receipts, and the like. “As lin- 
guistic memorials of the lower classes these humble potsherd 
texts shed light on many a detail of the linguistic character 
of our sacred book—that book which was written, not by 
learned men but by simple folk, by men who themselves 
confessed that they had their treasure in earthen vessels 
(2 Cor. 4:7). And thus the modest ostraca rank as of 
equal value with the papyri and inscriptions” (D., P. G. B. 
35). It would be well here to add the observation of 
Moulton that “it must not be inferred . . . that the New 
Testament writers are at all comparable to these scribes in 
lack of education” (M. 28; cf. D., P. G. B. 17-28; R. 21). 

(6) Modern Greek. The important relation of Modern 
Greek to the Koiné is a discovery of the nineteenth century, 
dating back only to 1834. The connection is simply that 
the Modern Greek is an outgrowth of the Koiné rather 
than of the Attic, which, of course, was to be expected. 
Vernacular is always the chief factor of change in the 
growth of a language. Hence the real basis of the Greek 
now spoken in Athens is that represented in our New Tes- 
tament, and not the classic tongue of Aeschylus, or ever 
the Atticistic attempts of Polybius. Moulton quotes Hat- 
zidakis, the Modern Greek grammarian, as saying that 
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“the language generally spoken today in the towns differs 
less from the common language of Polybius than this last 
differs from the language of Homer’ (cf. M. 29f.). 


19. Deissmann assigns to the inscriptions the chief place as evi- 
_dence on the Greek of the New Testament. To the papyri he 
gives a high but secondary place (B. S. 80f.). Moulton contends 
that the private letters discovered among the papyri are the most 
important source of light on New Testament Greek (M. 27f.). 
Biblical Greek could not be understood until their evidence was 
brought to light. Robertson cites one hundred and eighty-six words 
formerly supposed to be peculiar to Biblical Greek which the papyri 
and inscriptions have shown were in common use (R. 65f.). Deiss- 
mann offers a list of seventeen merely as examples (B. S. 83), and 
later presents an extended discussion of scores of others which 
he has found current in the first-century world (B. S. 86ff.). On 
the whole, Moulton is probably correct in maintaining that the 
papyri offer the most important source of light on the Greek 
of the New Testament. 


Types of the Koiné 


20. As is true of any language which develops a literature, 
Koiné Greek presents characteristic differences between 
the spoken and written language. This fact presents the 
two types of Koiné. 


(1) The literary Koiné is represented by extra-Biblical 
literature, by most of the inscriptions, and by a few papyri. 
(2) The vernacular Koiné is represented by most of the 
papyri and ostraca, and by nearly all Biblical Greek. Luke 
and the author of Hebrews approximate the literary type. 


Moulton says of the literary Koiné: “The post-classical writers 
wrote Attic according to their lights, tempered generally with a 
plentiful admixture of grammatical and lexical elements drawn 
from the vernacular, for which they had too hearty a contempt even 
to give it a name,” and he further observes with reference to their 
censure of the vernacular as “bad Greek” that they were “thus 
incidentally providing us with information concerning a Greek 
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which interests us more than the artificial Attic which they prized 
so highly” (cf. M. 24-26). Most of the literary Koiné represents 
a clumsy and unsuccessful effort to restore the classical type and 
idiom of the Attic. Hence it is neither good Attic nor good 
Koiné. 


Other Elements in New Testament Greek 


21. The life out of which the New Testament came was 
affected by a variety of historical currents. The one which 
most deeply influenced the language was Hellenistic culture. 
But this is not the only factor reflected in the language. The 
writers of the New Testament were Jews (with the probable 
exception of Luke), which would lead us quite naturally te 
expect traces of their native tongue. The political regime 
under which the New Testament was written was controlled 
by Rome, the center of the Latin language. It is, therefore, 
quite natural that we find effects of Hebrew and Latin 
influence in the Greek of the New Testament. 

(1) Hebraisms. There are in the New Testament un- 
questionably some traces of Hebrew idiom. They result 
chiefly from the influence of the Hebrew Old Testament 
and the LXX. Since Aramaic was the native vernacular 
of Palestine, it is probable that the New Testament was 
affected to some extent by it. It is thought by many that 
Luke had literary sources of his gospel which were in 
Aramaic. In view of these several means of Hebraic influ- 
ence upon the New Testament the amount of Hebraisms 
in it has been overestimated. There are really but few. 
Examples may be found in Mt. 19:5; Lu. 1:34, 42; 20:12. 


Moulton finds three results of Semitic influence in the New Testa 
ment: (1) words which reflect Semitic idiom; (2) Semitic influ- 
ence upon syntax; (3) Semitisms which result from the translation 
of Hebrew or Aramaic into Greek. He discusses at length the 
prevalence of Semitic peculiarities in Luke’s writings, and accounts 
for it in two ways: (1) the use of rough Greek translations from 
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Semitic originals; (2) the literary adaptation of the style of the 
LXX. He cites the paratactic construction with kal as a probable 
result of Semitic influence, paralleling the waw-consecutive of the 
Hebrew. The introduction of a narrative with Kal éyévero is likely 
a reflection of 7) (M. 10-18). Deissmann regards such Semitisms 
in the New Testament as a matter of religious technicality, “like 
that of our sermons and Sunday magazines” (cited M. 18). He con- 
siders the general Semitic. influence upon the New Testament as a 
very potent factor, and describes the LXX as “the mother of the 
Greek New Testament” (cf. P. G. B. 8-15). As a matter of fact, 
however, the LXX is not as intensely Semitic as has formerly been 
supposed. Of eighty-one varieties of grammatical usage discussed 
by Conybeare and Stock (Selections from the Septuagint), a careful 
examination in the light of the present knowledge of the Koiné 
reveals that fifty-three of them are typical Greek, and the remain- 
ing twenty-eight would likely be considerably reduced by further 
knowledge of the Koiné. That is, at least sixty-five per cent of 
the Septuagint represents Greek of the age in which it was made. 
“We have come to recognize that we had greatly overestimated the 
number of Hebraisms and Aramaisms in the Greek Bible” (P. G. B. 
52; cf. also R. 88-108). 


(2) Latinisms. These are from Roman influence, being 
chiefly names of persons, offices, institutions, etc. The 
-number is small, even in comparison with the Hebraisms. 


Moulton thinks that. Latin can scarcely be said to have influ- 
enced. the language of the New Testament. He admits there are 
_terms derived from Latin, but as to grammar—the really vital 
point in language—the Latinisms of the New Testament present a 
vanishing quantity. “Apart from lexical matters, we may be con- 
tent with a general negative” (M. 21). Robertson presents an 
exhaustive list of the Latin terms in the New Testament, the total 
number being thirty-two—with one in question. He finds four 
Latin phrases (cf. R. 108-111). So while we must follow Moulton 
in regarding New Testament grammar as free from Latin influence, 
yet it is still true that there are Latinisms, and a thorough review 
must in justice recognize them. 
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I. OrTHOGRAPHY 


References: R. 177-181, 206-208, 221-222, 236-238; R.-S. 11-16; 
M. 44-47. 


22. Orthography comes from two Greek words, 8p8os 
meaning straight, and ypayvew meaning to write. Hence 
it means the correct or accepted forms of writing. The 
term is employed in grammatical science to embrace all 
those matters which have to do with the mechanical struc- 
ture of words. In the Greek of the New Testament it 
covers a field about which there is much uncertainty. We 
will discuss here only the more important matters. 


The Alphabet 


23. There were twenty-four letters in the Greek alphabet 
of the Koiné period. The Greek alphabet was originally 
derived from the Phoenecian, several additions and modi- 
fications having been made, as for instance the invention 
of the vowels. The alphabet underwent several changes 
in preclassical times, such as the loss of digamma and the 
change of h (derived from the Semitic heth) to 7. The 
forms of the characters as they became fixed in the Attic 
continued in the Koiné. But as to phonetic value, there 
were probably numerous changes. 

Four different types of letters have developed in the history of 
the language. (1) Probably the oldest were the capitals which 
appear in the inscriptions, being practically the same as the forms 
now used for capitals. (2) The rapid formation of these capitals in 
the writing of manuscripts after the use of papyri and vellum were 
introduced developed what is known as the uncial type. (3) The 
effort to join together in writing these uncial letters resulted in what 
we call the cursive (“running”) or minuscule type. (4) When print- 
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ing was invented, a “printer’s type” of small characters was derived 
from the minuscules (cf. M-II. 37ff.). 


Alphabet 
Name Capitals Small Letters Uncials 
a 


RIPON 2 sa cte is ee 
2c Pe Ree OR 


Z 

is 
OeeKH OBAMA OMASrP RAM OMNERPHWb 
EGR SESCVWMADA CWE YPRE WIN A WIDA 


EC€K OK 4AMVIONMZSHRA-DINOAE NO 


24. Language was originally spoken, so that letters are 
but arbitrary symbols invented to represent sounds. Vocal ° 
sounds are made by contracting the vocal cords so that they 
vibrate as the breath passes through. The varieties of 
enunciation are secured by varying the positions of the 
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organs of the mouth. These variations may be separated 
into two principal classes, those made by obstructed breath 
and those made by unobstructed breath. Consequently 
there are, in the nature of the case, only two classes of 
letters. The consonants are those made by obstructed 
’ breath. The vowels are those made by unobstructed breath. 
(1) The consonants may be classified as follows: 


a. Liquids: 9 ig a ay 

b. Mutes: Smooth Middle Rough 
RecOnrais. toes. K y x 
TSDIAIS: «eee ee T B 7) 
Dental 2. O28 T 6 0 

c. Sibilants: Cr Efe Wr 


(2) The vowels are a, €, 7, t, 0, v, w The pronunciation 
of these vowels in the past history of the Greek language 
is a problem practically impossible to solve. The inter- 
change in the papyri of vowels for dipthongs and vice versa, 
and of vowels for one another shows that there was much 
duplication in sound, but just what the sounds were we are 
unable to tell. As a matter of fact, we may be sure “that 
considerable difference existed between the Greek of Rome 
and Asia, Hellas and Egypt” so far as pronunciation was 
concerned (cf. M-II 41f.). Adopting for these vowels the 
pronunciation of Modern Greek would not “compensate in 
accuracy for the inconvenience it would cause” (zbid. 42). 
Robertson is undoubtedly correct in his opinion that the 
Greek of the New Testament was pronounced much more 
like the vernacular Greek of Demosthenes’ times than like 
the Modern Greek (R-S. 15). The matter must be left an 
open question. 

25. Sometimes two vowels are united and blended into a 
single sound. Such a combination is called a diphthong. 
The Greek dipthongs are at, av, €t, ol, ov, ev, nv, uu. The 
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iota subscript with a,y,andw is a sort of diphthong, though 
it in no way modifies the sound. Like the vowels, the pro- 
nunciation of the diphthongs is a problem for which there 
can be no final solution. 


Spelling 


26. At no other point of mechanical structure does so 
much uncertainty obscure the Koiné as we find here. The 
oldest known MSS. of the New Testament were written 
more than two and a half centuries after the original auto- 
graphs, and so widely do these MSS. differ in spelling that 
we may be sure that the copyists were least faithful at this 
point. In this matter the papyri offer us but little aid, as 
they, too, present a chaos of variations. But these differ- 
ences in spelling really have little weight in exegesis. We 
may accept without fear of being led astray in interpreta- 
tion the spelling of the WH. text. 


Especially does difficulty arise from a tendency in transcription 
known as itacism. This is the modification of other vowels and 
diphthongs in the direction of the short 2 sound. This feature 
appears even as early as the Sinaitic MS. Such confusion in sound 
naturally led to a confusion in transcription. Two other tendencies 
need mention. One was an inclination to suppress the distinction 
between the long and short vowels. Length of vowels was assidu- 
ously observed in the classical Attic, but the differentiation began 
to disappear in the Koiné, and has continued to fade until Modem 
Greek makes no distinction at all (cf. T. 7). In line with the 
itacistic tendency we find a disposition to replace diphthongs by 
simple sounds (cf. M-II. 42f.). And yet the reverse of this fre- 
quently occurs in the papyri, where we find ¢ and € replaced by 
ec and at. In fact, these vowels and diphthongs are used interchange- 
ably in the papyri. Such tendencies meant inevitable confusion in 
the MSS., for it is obvious that “the scribe is under the constant 
temptation to correct the spelling in his document by the spelling 
of his day” (R-S. 11). 
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27. If a final vowel is short, it may be omitted before a 
word beginning with a vowel. The omission is indicated 
by an apostrophe. Elision is seen chiefly in prepositions 
_ and particles, as 6’ aitot, Kar’ oixov, od’ av. 

Elision is not so extensively used in the New Testament as in 
classical Greek. It is comparatively infrequent in modern Greek. 
In the New Testament its use “takes place habitually and without 
variation before pronouns and particles; also before nouns in com- 


binations of frequent occurrence, as da’ Apx7s Kat’ otxov, In other 
cases there is much diversity and occasional variation” (M-II. 61). 


Crasis 


28. Crasis is the merging of a word into the one follow- 
ing by the omission and contraction of vowels. It affects 
the conjunction xai and the article, and is marked by the 
retention of the breathing of the second word, which is 
called the coronis; e.g., kayw for kal éy@; rotvoua for 76 
dvopua. 

Crasis is rare in the New Testament. In fact, “except for rolvoua 
in Mt. 27:57, rovvayttor ter, and ravra in Luke, erasis is confined to 
combinations with kat which retains the same tendency in Modern 
Greek more conspicuously. . . . Papyri of culture low enough to 
admit phonetic spelling show us that crasis was practiced sometimes 
when unaccented words were capable of being fused with the preced- 
ing word” (M-II. 63). 


Movable Consonants 


29. The final s of otrws is used in classical Greek only 
before vowels, but in the New Testament it is used prevail- 
ingly before consonants as well. WH. admit only ten 
exceptions. 

30. The omission of s from d&xpu and péxpe is observed in 
the New Testament with but few exceptions, if we accept 
the WH. text. 
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31. Movable » is added to the third person singular end- 
ing in e, to words ending in ov and to éo7/; as EdaBev, rao, 
éoriv. In classical Greek it is used only before words begin- 
ning with a vowel, or at the end of a sentence or clause, 
but in the New Testament—as also in the papyri—it occurs 
frequently before consonants. So we may say that the rule 
of the Koiné was to use the »v movable irrespective of what 
followed. 


Breathings 


32. Kinds of Breathings. The Koiné Greek like the 
classical has two breathings, rough (‘) and smooth (’). 
The indication of these breathings is a device of later 
Greek. Moulton finds that “literary documents have begun 
to insert them at a date not much later than y and B” 
(M-II, 97ff.). 

33. Aspiration. In classical Greek when a preposition 
preceded a word with a rough breathing and the final vowel 
of the preposition elided, if the consonant thus left final 
had an aspirate form, it was aspirated, but in the New 
Testament, aspiration sometimes occurs where there is no 
rough breathing; as dgopéw for ad and épdw, but degtdw for 
a7o and tdw, 

Contraction 


34. When two vowels or a vowel and diphthong come 
together in adjoining syllables they usually blend into a 
single syllable. Thus yéve-os becomes yévous; éyide-e be- 
comes égiNeu. 


i. Contraction in verbs with vowel stems presents a uniform 
system in general, with rarely an exception. In other parts of 
speech there are many variations, which must be learned by obser- 
vation. The following scheme of vowel contractions will be found 
to apply in most cases, especially with verbs. 

To locate a contract form in the following table, find the stem 
vowel in the first vertical column, and the connecting vowel in the 
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top line, follow the columns to their intersection and there the reg- 
ular contraction will be found. 


ii. The formation of infinitives in contract verbs presents some ex- 
ceptions which should be noted. Verbs with a as their stem vowel 
have their present infinitive active form in -@y instead of -Gy, as it 
would be with the regular contraction of -de.v. The present infini- 
tive active of verbs with o stem contract -deLv to -ovv instead of -ow. 
The verb [aw has as its present active infinitive (7p instead of (Gv. 

ii. In word formation, stem formation and inflection the combina- 
tion of consonants occasions frequent changes and contractions. We 
offer the following table as an aid to the student in tracing these 
variations. 

Liquids. 

Submit easily to transposition. 

Sometimes J is doubled to compensate for the loss of a vowel. 

Regularly p is doubled when preceded by a vowel. 

As to v: before liquids it becomes the same liquid. 

before gutturals it becomes Y (nasal). 
before labials it becomes p. 
before dentals it remains unchanged. 
before @ it is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened, 
Mutes. 
Gutturals: before become Y; before o become &; 
before T become k; before @ become x. 

Labials: before ps become 1; before o become yw; 

before T become 77; before 6 become ¢. 

Dentals: before . become ¢; before o are dropped; 

before T become a; before 0 become a; 
before k are dropped. 
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Sibilants. 


¢ is a combination of a dental and a. 

€ is a combination of a guttural and a. 

v is a combination of a labial and a. 

o between two consonants or vowels is usually dropped. 

o at the beginning of a word usually appears as a rough breathing. 


Accent 


35. The matter of accent is regarded with but slight con- 
cern by many Greek teachers, but in this neglect such 
teachers betray their own lack of appreciation for the 
genius and history of the language. If one wishes with 
finished accuracy to learn the Greek language, it is im- 
portant that he should master the principles and practice 
of accenting. We present here a brief statement of the 
principles and the resulting methods for the help and guid- 
ance of the student. He cannot master Greek accent by 
memorizing rules; he should comprehend the principles 
and discern the application of these in the methods, and 
thus obtain a real working knowledge of the system. 

36. We begin by summarizing briefly the principles of 
accentuation. “The limits of the position of an accent 
depend on the ‘three syllable law,’ by which the rising 
inflexion cannot stand further back than on the third 
syllable from the end of a word” (M-II. 53). That is, 
accent is governed by principles of intonation. These prin- 
ciples were very thoroughly developed and rigidly observed 
by those who produced the Greek classics. The “acute” 
represents the rising inflection of the voice, while the 
“grave” represents the falling inflection. Every syllable 
has an accent, either grave or acute, though the grave is 
not indicated except on the last syllable of a word which 
has no acute. A word which in continuous composition has 
no acute accent must receive an acute if standing alone (as 
in the lexicon) or at a pause (at the end of a clause or 
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sentence). Thus we say that an acute on the last syllable 
changes to a grave in continuous composition. If a single 
syllable is treated with both a rising and falling inflection, 
it carries a combination of the acute and grave accents, 
which we call “circumflex.” Thus 4 Baowdrela Tov Cecov 
-when the accents are analyzed and all represented would 
be written # Bacidela rod Oéod. 

37. The degree of stress is modified by the length of the 
syllable. Though the long syllable need not be the accentu- 
ated syllable, it greatly affects the accent. Hence a word 
with a long ultima cannot have the accent farther back 
than the penult. 

38. The acute accent will sustain the tone for three 
syllables; hence, the antepenult may have an acute if the 
ultima is short. The word needs no additional accent before 
a monosyllabic enclitic if the acute is on the penult, or 
before a dissyllabie enclitic if the acute is on the ultima. 
But a dissyllabic enclitic must take its own accent if pre-_ 
ceded by a word with the acute on the penult, or if the 
acute is on the antepenult there must be before a dissyllabic 
enclitic an additional accent on the ultima. Note that 
when this additional accent is placed on the ultima, it and 
the two syllables of the enclitic make the three syllables 
which it is possible for the acute to carry. 

39. The circumflex will sustain the tone for only two 
syllables, for the obvious reason that the circumflex repre- 
sents the accentual equivalent of two syllables, since it is a 
combination of both the rising and falling inflection. For 
this reason the circumflex can stand no farther back than 
the penult, and cannot furnish the accent for a dissyllabie 
enclitic, or for a monosyllabic enclitic if it is on the penult. 

40. We will now review the application of these prin- 
ciples in more systematic form as classified in a summary 
of the methods of accentuation. It is important that the 
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student should keep in mind that these are not mere arbi- 
trary “rules,” but methods which represent the application 
of fundamental principles of intonation. 

(1) Acute (’). 

a. May stand on one of the last three syllables; e.g., 
avOpwros, ayamn, abedgos. 

b. Cannot stand farther back than the penult if the 
ultima is long; e.g., dvOpwos, but avOpwov. 

c. Cannot stand on the ultima when immediately fol- 
lowed by another word; that is, without intervening punc- 
tuation marks; e.g., 6 Xpiords ayabés. 

(2) Circumflex (~). 

a. May stand on one of the last two syllables; e.g.. 
dovdos, ew. 

b. Must stand on the penult if a long penult is accented 
before a short ultima; e.g., d@pov. 

c. Cannot stand on the penult if the ultima is long; e.g., 
Sa@pov, but dwpouv. 

d. Cannot stand on a short syllable; e.g., d@pov, but 
doyos. 


(3) Grave (‘). 

a. May stand on the last syllable; e.g., 6 feds gedet. 

b. Occurs only when immediately followed by another 
word; e.g., 4) Kad) yur7. 

(4) Accent in Conjugation. 

a. In conjugation accent is recessive; i.e., it stands as far 
back as the ultima will allow; e.g., axotbw, jKovov. 

Moulton regards this method of accenting verbs as “a consequence 
of their primitive enclitic condition” (M-II. 55). 

b. There are several irregularities in the accent of 
verbs. In the regular w verbs the aorist active infinitive, 
the perfect active infinitive, the perfect middle-passive 
participle, and the aorist passive infinitive accent the 
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penult, while the perfect active and aorist passive participle 
accent the ultima. The irregular verbs present still other 
irregularities in accent; e.g., dxodcat, AeAvKévat, AedupEvos, 
AvOjvat, ANeAuKwS, AvOels, Aa Bar. 

It will be noticed that the exceptions to the principle of recessive 
accent are in every case infinitives and participles. Moulton con- 
Siders that since these are essentially nouns and adjectives, rather 
than properly verbs, they are not really exceptions to the recessive 
principle in verbal accent (M-II. 55). 

c. In compound verbs (those combined with a prepo- 
sition) the accent regularly does not rest on the preposition. 
Several exceptions to this rule occur; e.g., €&nOev, eLeoruv. 

d. In contract verbs, if the accent on the uncontracted 
form occurs on the first of the two contracted syllables, it 
becomes a circumflex; e.g., gudéer becomes gure. If the 
accent of the original form is on the second of the two con- 
tracted syllables, it remains acute; e.g., gudeérw, becomes 
gtteirw. If the original accent is on neither of the con- 
tracted syllables, it is governed by the regular rule of reces- 
Sive accent; e.g., égihee becomes éginer. 


(5) Accent in Declension. 

In declension the accent remains as in the nominative 
singular, as nearly as the general rules for accent will per- 
mit. The accent of the nominative must be learned by 
observation. There are in declension, however, three special 
rules which we should notice. 

a. All nouns and participles of the first declension have 
the circumflex on the ultima in the genitive plural; e.g., 
NMEPQV, TPOYNT av. 

b. Any word declined in the first or second declension 
which has its accent on the ultima takes the circumflex in 
the genitive and dative, singular and plural; e.g., singular: 
apxn, aoxns, apxi, apxnv; plural, dpxal, apxav, apxais 
apxas. 
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c. Monosyllabic nouns of the third declension accent 
the ultima in the genitive and dative, singular and plural; 
e.g., singular: wit, vuxrds, vuxri, voxra; plural: vixres, 
VUKT@V, vusl, VUKTAS. 


(6) Proclitics and Enclitics. 


a. A proclitic is a word which has no accent, and is pro- 
nounced with the word following; as, é«k Oeov. The New 
Testament examples are the forms of the article 6, 7, ot, ai; 
the prepositions, eis, éx, év; the conjunctions ¢i, ws; and 
the negative ov. 

b. An enelitic is a word which, whenever possible, loses its 
accent and is pronounced with the word preceding; as 
as 6 Oeds éorw ayaéds. The enclitics found in the New 
Testament are the pronoun forms pov, pol, wé, cov, gol, oé; 
the indefinite pronoun tis; the indefinite adverbs 7rov, ore, 
Tw, 7ws; the particles yé, 7é; all the present indicative forms 
of eiui, except the second person singular eZ, and gnpi, enot. 


It is to be noted that wov and gov “throw an acute upon the preced- 
ing word, and receive it from a following enclitic; e.g., abvdovAds TOU 
€iut (Rev. 19:10”; ef. M-IT. 54). 


The following methods of accent for enclitics may be 
observed. 


(a) An acute accent on the ultima is retained before an 
enclitic; e.g., 6 deds éativ ayabds. 

(b) If the word preceding has an acute on the penult or 
a circumflex on the ultima, a dissyllabic enclitic retains its 
accent, while a monosyllabic enclitic loses its accent; e.g., 
6 \dyos Ecriv AdAnOIs, 6 NOYos TOU Hed Eoriv adnOjs, THY xwpav 
pou elon bev, 6 Beds prdrei pe. 

(c) An enclitic at the beginning of a sentence retains its 
accent; €.g., éoyév paxdapuor. 

(d) If a word preceding an enclitic has an acute on the 
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antepenult, it takes an additional acute on the ultima; e.g., 
6 Xpiords avOpwrds éoriv, odtos &yévero 6 &xbaTONOs Mov. 

(e) If a word preceding a dissyllabic enclitic has a cir- 
cumflex on the penult, it takes an additional acute on the 
ultima; e.g., 7d d&pdv écrw éx Tov Beod. 

(f) A monosyllabic enclitic takes its own accent if the 
word preceding has a circumflex on the penult; e.g., 6 ofkos 
pov. 

(g) A dissyllabic enclitic takes its own accent when pre- 
ceded by a word with the circumflex on the ultima, e.g., 
TEekvov Beov ei. 

(kh) A proclitic or an enclitic followed by an enclitic 
receives an accent; e.g., ef ris éoruv Sixatos. 


i. Let it be observed that enclitics which consist of long syllables are, 
for purposes of accent, regarded as short syllables when added to a 
preceding word; otos 6 NOYos wou Hv. 

ii. There are three situations in which €o7t becomes éo7rt: 

(1) At the beginning of a sentence, e.g., ori dyabds &vOpwros. 

(2) When it signifies existence or possibility, e.g., 6 Qeds ori. 

(3) When it follows obk, €i, @s, Kai, ToUTO, eg., oUK tori 
Kanov. 


(7) Special Rules. 

a. On a diphthong the accent and breathing must stand 
over the second vowel; e.g., odros. 

b. The diphthongs az and o when final (except in the 
optative mood) are regarded as short when accenting; e.g., 
avepwrot, x@pat. 

We have not, sought to relate every method of accent to the gen- 
éral principles, but the student can readily discern the connection 
in most instances. A few of the methods are simply facts of the 
language for which no logical explanation appears. It is well always 
to keep in mind the three-syllable law (see §36) and to observe 
that: (1) the antepenult may have only the acute; (2) the penult 
inay have the acute or circumflex; (3) the ultima may have the 
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acute, circumflex, or grave. In all these variations the situation of 
the accent is to be decided in consideration of the length of the 
ultima, with the exception of enclitics and a very few other cases 
which can be learned by observation. An excellent discussion of 
the principles of accentuation, based upon a wide induction, may be 
found in M-II. 51-56. When this is compared with R. 226-236, the 
matter has been seen from every important angle. 


II. DecLENSION 
References: R. 246-254; R-S. 17-31; M. 48-49. 


41. Declension is the inflection of a substantive (noun, 
adjective, pronoun, or participle) for the purpose of indi- 
cating its relation to the rest of the sentence. In the primi- 
tive stages of the Indo-European language it is probable 
that case was indicated almost exclusively by inflection. 
Though “comparative philology has nothing to say as to 
the origin of the case suffixes” (R. 250), it seems most 
likely that they originated from pronouns and adverbs 
(Wr. 144f.). This question, however, must remain largely 
in the realm of subjective speculation, the only point of 
objective probability being that inflection was originally 
the sole means of expressing case relations. Later the 
preposition began to do service in this capacity, and gradu- 
ally encroached upon the inflectional endings until in 
modern speech declension has almost disappeared. 


Relation of Declension and Case 

42. Let it be remembered that inflection did not arise as 
determining case, but for the purpose of indicating case. 
The case was determined by considerations of use. Declen- 
sion, then, 1s a matter of form; case 1s a matter of function. 
Case is determined by the relations of the substantive in 
the grammatical structure of the sentence. Declension was 
developed as a means of indicating such substantive rela- 
tions. Hence it may be seen that, without question, the 
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case of a noun is to be decided, not by its inflectional form, 
but by the grammatical relations which it sustains. The 
importance of this fact will appear more clearly when we 
come to the study of case in the part on Syntax. Our 
interest in the matter here is to note that it is not really 
~ accurate to speak of the various forms in declension as 
cases, for their relation to case is not essential but modal. 
It tends toward confusion even to speak of them as case 
endings, the better plan being to refer to them as inflec- 
tional endings. 

The above consideration will enable the student to under- 
stand why we may speak of more cases than a noun has 
inflectional endings. 

43. A single inflectional ending may do service for sev- 
eral cases. This is already a familiar phenomenon to the 
Greek student; as, for instance, the nominative, vocative, 
and accusative of neuter nouns, where we have three cases 
represented by one inflectional ending. Therefore, it is not 
possible to deny that there may be more than one case 
represented by a single inflectional ending in other in- 
stances. The new historico-scientific method by which 
Greek has been studied in recent years has discovered that 
the language has eight cases: nominative, vocative, geni- 
tive, ablative, dative, locative, instrumental, and accusa- 
tive. Ordinarily we find only four inflectional endings. 
The first usually embraces the nominative and vocative; 
the second, the genitive and ablative; the third, the dative, 
locative, and instrumental; the fourth, the accusative. The 
student should be careful te bear in mind that these inflec- 
tional endings do not decide the question of case. 


Wright believes that “the parent Indogermanic language had 
eight cases—probably more—if we call the vocative a case” (Wr, 
144). Robertson finds eight. clearly defined cases in Greek (R. 
247-250). Moulton is in general agreement with him (cf. M. 60ff.), 
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and Nunn follows their lead—omitting the instrumental (H. P. V. 
Nunn, Syntax of N. T. Gr., p. 38). Full discussion of this question 
belongs to Syntax. 


Number in Substantives 


44, In classical Greek we meet with three numbers: 
singular, dual, and plural; but in the Koiné the dual has 
disappeared. The details of the history of the dual and its 
final decadence cannot be recited here, it being necessary 
to the present purpose only to call attention to the fact. 
The singular and plural are usually employed in the nor- 
mal way. The nature of some nouns requires that they be 
used in the singular only or the plural only, as the case 
may be. The irregularities cannot be reduced to systematic 
statement, but are best learned by observation. 


Moulton finds that. many Greek dialects—“Ionic conspicuously” — 
had lost the dual before the advent of the Koiné. He thinks it 
arose by reason of a limitation in primitive speech and inevitably 
decayed after this limitation was removed (M. 57). Robertson 
suggests that it might have arisen from a desire to emphasize pairs, 
such as hands and eyes (R. 251). A combination of the suggestions 
given by Moulton and Robertson would likely come nearest to 
the facts. 


Gender in Substantives 


45. We meet in the Koiné the familiar three genders of 
the Attic Greek; masculine, feminine, and neuter. Where 
there are no facts of sex to decide the matter, the gender of 
a noun must be learned by observation. The distinctions 
of gender are strictly adhered to in the Greek New Testa- 
ment. 


Robertson and Green think that distinctions in gender grew out 
of the fact of sex and became applied to inanimate objects by 
poetic personification (R. 252; G 17). Sweet, however, dissents 
from this opinion (Hist. of Lang., p. 38). Moulton regards it as a 
rather remarkable fact that Modern Greek “is nearly as much under 
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the domination of this outworn excrescence on language as was its 
classical ancestor” (M. 59). But, however we may regard the 
importance of gender, as students of the Greek New Testament we 
must adapt ourselves to the fact. It is to be carefully observed 
that there is not only “sense gender”’—that which is relative to 
actual sex—but “grammatical gender’—that which is determined 
purely by grammatical usage. 


The Greek Declensions 


46. It is best to divide the Greek language into three 
declensions, on the basis of the ending of the noun stem. 
Nouns which have a as their characteristic stem ending are 
assigned to the first declension. Those with o as the charac- 
teristic stem ending are in the second declension. The 
third declension includes nouns whose stems end in a con- 
sonant, or int,v,or ev. The third declension is to be deter- 
mined by observing both the stem ending and the inflec- 
tional endings, which are distinctive for this declension. 
. The variation in the stem ending of third-declension nouns 
has occasioned some difference of opinion as to the number 
of Greek declensions, but there is general agreement upon 
the three we have mentioned. 

Robertson believes that it is not possible with final precision to 
draw fixed limits for the declensions. This may most naturally be 
expected when we remember that declensions had no rules by which 
to develop, but came with the spontaneous growth of the language. 
With this fact in view there is no wonder that there is mixing and 
overlapping. In the earliest grammatical effort they tried to make 
an exhaustive classification of all variations, which resulted in 
division into ten or more declensions. Whitney has divided noun 
inflection in the Sanskrit into five declensions, but the difference is 


not pronounced. In Modern Greek there has been a blending of 
the first and third declensions (cf. R. 246-247). 


47. The First Declension. The nouns of this declension 
are usually feminine, though a few are masculine. The 
stem ends in a. but this o is frequently found in contract or 
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modified form.. The forms vary with different kinds of 
stems. These variations are seen in the singular only, the 
plural being the same for all nouns of this declension (see 
Paradigm 1). 

(1) When the stem ending is preceded by e,1,or p, the a 
is retained throughout. 


But in the New Testament we sometimes find ns and 7 following 
u and p (cf. M-II. 118). 

(2) When the stem ending is preceded by ag, XA, AA, or a 
double consonant, the vowel is generally short a, which 
becomes 7 in the genitive and dative singular. 

(3) After other consonants the stem ending is usually 7 
(see Paradigm 1). 

(4) The regular masculine ending for nouns of this de- 
clension is 7s. 

(5) After e, +, or p masculine nouns have -as after the 
analogy of feminine nouns 


It should be carefully observed that there are also nouns of the third 
declension which end in a, as, and 4s. The difference of declension 
is to be noted in the genitive singular. A few masculine nouns of the 
first declension have a in the genitive singular; e.g., Boppas, —a, 
apwras, -a, Knegas, -a. Some nouns in pa have their genitive and 
dative in —7S, -1); €.g., OTELPA, —NS, UAXaLPA, —Hs. 

48. The Second Declension. The nouns in this declen- 
sion are masculine and neuter, with a few feminines. There 
are two sets of terminations, one for masculine and feminine 
and another for neuter. The genitive and dative endings 
correspond in both numbers for all three genders (see 
Paradigm 2). 


In this declension there are a few nouns with nominative in ws and 
some in €0s and oos which appear in contract forms. 


49. The Third Declension. This declension presents the 
greatest variety and at the same time the greatest difficulty 
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of the three. The important element of variation is the 
stem ending. The stem may be found by omitting the 
ending of the genitive form. The nouns of the third de- 
clension are of all three genders. No classification can be 
accomplished which would hold absolutely without varia- 
tion, and an exhaustive analysis would require treatment 
of greater length than is possible here. The simplest 
analysis we can secure which approximates accuracy is to 
divide the declension into the following five classes (see 
Paradigm 8). 

(1) Mute Stems. Here we have masculine and feminine 
nouns whose stems end in a mute, mostly the dental mutes 
tT and 6, with onein 6. There are severalin x, somein y and 
x, four in 7, and one in 8B. Some New Testament nouns of 
this class are xapts, -ros; édzis, -dos; dpvis, Pos; avOpaé, -Kos; 
ynoé, -yos. 

(2) Liquid Stems. These nouns are chiefly masculine, 
though a few are feminine. Some representatives in the 
New Testament are as, Gos; aiwy, -wvos; nyeuwv, -ovos, 
TOLUNY, -EVOS; PNTWP, -OPOS; UNV, UHvos. 

(3) Syncopated Stems. In this class we have those 
nouns of the third declension which lose the vowel from the 
final syllable of the stem in the second and third forms 
singular and in the third plural; as dvnp, stem dvep-, 
gen. évdpds. They are masculine and feminine in gender, 
and are represented in the New Testament by such words as 
TATNP, -TPOS; MATNP, -Tpos; Bvyarnp, -Tpos. 

(4) Vowel Stems. These are masculines in ev, feminines 
in vt, and masculines and feminines and one neuter (ddxpv) 
in v. The masculines in ev have their genitive ending in 
ews. The same is true of the feminine stems int. Ther 
stems have os for the genitive. Nouns of this class are 
advebs, Bactdels, wots, oTaaLs, ixObs, oTAXUS. 
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(5) Stems in at andeo. These are all neuter nouns. Those 
in ar are the second largest third-declension group, the larg- 
est being the feminines in t. Some of the av stems form 
their nominative by changing the 7 of the stem to s, but 
generally the nominative is formed by dropping the r. 
The eo nouns lose their distinctive stem ending in the nomi- 
native and terminate in os. In inflection the o of the stem 
is dropped and the ¢ contracts with the vowel of the termina- 
tion. Some New Testament nouns of this class are képas, 
-aTos; o@pa, -atos ; yévos, yévous (contraction of yéveos from 
yévecos); éros, érovs (contraction of éreos from éregos). 
The masculine noun ovyyev7js apparently belongs to this 
class, since it has its genitive in ovyyevois (cf. M-IT.138), but 
it was originally an adjective declined like aAn@7s. 

(6) Besides these nouns which may be classified with 
more or less distinctness, there are a good many third- 
declension nouns in the New Testament which are so 
irregular as to preclude definite classification. For irregular 
nouns of all three declensions see Paradigm 4. 


i. An exhaustive treatment of the third-declension nouns which 
occur in the New Testament may be found in M-II. 128-148. 

ii. It will be helpful to the student to observe that there are 
certain forms which are common to all three declensions. 

(1) Neuters have but three forms for all the cases, one embracing 
nominative, vocative, and accusative, another the genitive, and ablative, 
and a third the dative, locative, and instrumental. (2) The neuter 
plural always has @ for its nominative, vocative, and accusative ending. 
However, this a sometimes appears in contract form, as‘yév7n for yeve-a. 
(3) The dative singular always ends in t, which becomes subscript 
when it follows a long vowel, as in the first and second declensions. 
(4) The genitive plural always has -wy for its ending. (5) Masculine 
and neuter nouns always have their ending alike in the genitive and 
dative (cf. G. 16). 

i. Several New Testament nouns, borrowed from Hebrew, are inde- 
clinable; such e.g., paPBei, ‘Tepovoadyy, pavva, ’ABBd. This is 
probably the explanation of the phrase in Rev. 1:4. 6 dv kal 6 nv kalé 
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€pxduevos, which is likely treated as an indeclinable noun for the 
Hebrew Yahweh (Jehovah). 

iv. There are a few cases in the New Testament of mixed declension. 
A word is found sometimes in one declension, and again in another: with 
one case expressed by one declension, and another by another. Thus 
caBBarov has caBBary in the singular, but ga8Bacr in the plural. 
- A complete review of the matter is offered by Moulton (M-II. 124-128). 


The Article 


50. The Greek article is, strictly speaking, a pronoun, 
but its entirely distinctive function makes it best that it 
should receive distinct treatment both in accidence and 
syntax. As to inflectional form, it is declined after the 
analogy of the first and second declensions. It is to be 
observed that the article is an unfailing means for deter- 
mining the gender of substantives (see Paradigm 5). 


The Adjective 


51. Declension of Adjectives. In declension adjectives 
follow the analogy of nouns. When the masculine and 
feminine differ, they are usually declined in the first and 
second declensions, though sometimes in the first and third. 
When the masculine and feminine are the same, they are 
declined in the second or third declension only (see Para- 
digm 6). 

52. Comparison of Adjectives. In comparison the Koiné | 
adjective does not differ greatly from the classical method, 
the chief difference being that the superlative form rarely 
occurs in the Koiné. There are two regular forms of com- 
parison, besides a number of irregular forms. 

(1) The prevalent method of comparison is the addition 
of -repos and -raros to the stem; e. g. miards, miaTbreEpos, 
qmugroraros. If the penultimate syllable ends in a short 
vowel, the connecting -o- is regularly lengthened to -w-; 
e. g., Tbg0s, ToywTEpos, gopwratos. Adjectives of the third 
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declension whose stems end in eo add the comparative suffixes 
to the stem; e.g., dAnOns, adnbéorepos, adnbécraros. Those 
in wy add eo to the stem ;e.g., TwYPwY, TWYPWLETTEPOS, TWEPW- 
vEgTATOS. | 

(2) There are frequent comparatives in wy, with a few 
superlatives in -.oTos; e.g., KadNds, KaNALwWY, KAAALOTOS. 

(3) Some adjectives present irregular forms of comparison ; 
€.g., piKpos, EXdoowr, ENAXLOTOS. 

i. For declension of comparative and superlative adjectives and a 
list of the principal irregular comparisons see Paradigm 6. 

ii. Adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding ws to the stem of 
the positive, using the neuter accusative singular for the comparative, 


and the neuter accusative plural for the superlative; e.g., Kaas, 
KkadAoy, KaANGTA. 


The Pronoun 


53. Since the pronoun was introduced into language as a 
helper to the noun, it quite naturally follows the noun in 
inflection (see Paradigm 7). 

(1) The great majority of the Greek pronouns are found 
in the first and second declensions, 

(2) The interrogative, indefinite, and indefinite relative 
are declined in the third declension. 


Participles 


54. Participles present five inflectional types. Four of 
them are in the first and third declensions, and the other in 
the first and second (see Paradigm 8). 

(1) Present and future active; Nbwv, -ovros; -ovea, -ovans; 
-ov, -ovTos; NVowv in the same way. 

(2) Aorist active: boas, -cavros; -caca, -chons; -car, 
TavTos. 

(3) Perfect active: NedvKws, -Kdros; -xuia, -Kutas; -xés, 
-KOTOS. 
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(4) Aorist passive: duels, évros; -Ocioa, felons; -Bér, 
évtos. 
(5) The remaining passives and all the middle participles 
are declined in the first and second declensions; e.g., Avdpe- 
VOS, -, -OVv. 


Proper Names 


55. Proper names in the New Testament derived from 
the Hebrew, or the transliteration of Hebrew names, are 
usually indeclinable. Some of them have been Hellenized 
and inflected like a Greek noun. Greek and Latin names 
are regularly declined. Proper names are found in all 
three of the declensions. For a detailed treatment of this 
matter see M-II. 148ff. 


Numerals 


56 In the nature of the case the first numeral els is de- 
clined in the singular only, and the others in the plural only. 
Many of them are indeclinable. It is not difficult to discern 
just which do submit to inflection. Lis is declined after the 
analogy of the first and third declensions; 6vo0, rpeis, and 
régoapes, the third only. The ordinals and the cardinals 
in -oc are declined in the first and second declension, like 
kados (see Paradigm 9). 


III. ConsuGcatTIon 
References: R. 303-306, 330-348; R-S. 32-47; M. 51-56. 


57. In Greek the verb reaches the acme of its develop- 
ment in the history of language. In no other branch of 
human speech are the structural phenomena of the verb so 
extensively elaborated, or organized with such “architec- 
tural skill” (R-S. 33). To analyze the Greek verb in all 
its varied modifications is an extended and minute process 
which can be presented here onlv in brief outline. A com- 
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plete system of verbal inflection is presented in Para- 
digm 10. 

Moulton observes that the Koiné verb has moved considerably in 
the direction of simplification, as compared with the complexity of 
the Attic verb. This tendency has continued into Modern Greek, 
which lacks the optative and infinitive, and has but few survivals of 
the middle voice and -ys forms. “These and other tendencies, the 
issue of which is seen in Modern Greek, were all at work early in 
Heilenistic; but they have not travelled far enough to relieve the 
accidence of much grammatical lumber, once significant but now 
outworn” (M-IT. 182). 


Classes of Greek Verbs 


58. The Regular Verbs. These are the verbs whose 
present indicative active first person singular ends in wo, 
which retain the same verb stem throughout, and whose 
tense stems occasion no irregularities in inflection. They 
may be defined as omega verbs with regular inflection. 
They present the typical form of the Greek verb; e.g., tw, 
vow, E\voa, héXvxa, ete. 

59. The Irregular Verbs. These are the verbs which 
present variations in the structure of the stem. 

(1) This variation is sometimes caused by changes made 
in the formation of tense stems as ayyéAXw, acrist Ayyeda. 

(2) Many verbs present two or more different verb 
stems from entirely different roots. These roots appear to 
be the survival of several different original verbs; e.g., 
épxouar, stem épy-; éXeVcouat, stem édev-; 7ADov, stem €O-. 

60. The Contract Verbs. Here we have verbs whose stems 
end in a vowel, which vowel occasions certain changes in 
termination or in the formation of tense stems. There 
are three classes of these verbs: those ending in a, as ayaTaw; 
those ending in €, as gtdéw; those ending in 0, as dyddw. 
In the terminations of the present and imperfect the final 
vowel combines with the vowel of the ending and gives a 
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contract form (for table of contractions, see §34). In the 
formation of the stems for the other tenses the tinal vowel is 
lengthened; a and € become 7, and o becomes w; €.g., dyaraw 
contract form é@yare, future ayarjow; yidéw, contract form 
gir, future giijow; dnddw, 5nrdG, SnrOow. 

61. The Mc Verbs. This class is composed of the verbs 
which retain the primitive Greek endings. They are the 
oldest of the Greek verbs. Quite a number of ye forms are 
found in Homer, but they are much fewer in the classical 
Greek, and continue to diminish through the Koiné and 
Byzantine periods, and disappear entirely from Modern 
Greek vernacular—though still surviving to a slight extent 
in the more formal or literary use. The verbs in most 
constant use appear in this form, which fact gives evidence 
of its primitive character; e.g., eiyi, torque, TiOnue. 


The Structure of the Greek Verb 


The typical Greek verb is composed of four parts. 

62. The Verb Stem, which is the simple basal form of the 
verb, and constitutes the foundation of its inflection. It is 
not accurate to call this part of the verb the “root,” because 
the root may be a still more remote element of the verb stem, 
which may be “a derivative stem like tua” (R-S. 33), 
of which the root is 74u. As has been shown above, many 
verbs have more than one stem. The verb stem may usually 
be found by removing the affixes of the aorist, though there 
are exceptions; e.g., dyw, aorist 7y -ay -ov, stem ay; delTw, 
aorist €-Ac -ov, stem Arr; but oréAdw, perfect € -crad -xa, 
stem oraX. 

63. The Tense Stem. This is the form of the verb em- 
ployed to distinguish the tense; e.g., &yw, aorist stem ayay-; 
_ Tint, present stem riHe-; Aei7w, perfect stem dedouT-. 

64. The Connecting Vowel. This is used in uniting the 
terminations with the tense stem, and generally distinguishes 
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the mood; e.g.,.ayay-n-re, where -n- suggests the subjunc; 
tive mood. 

65. The Verbal Sufiz. This is the termination proper, and 
serves to distinguish voice, person, and number. Thus in 
di-e-cbe the termination -ofe indicates the middle voice, 
second person, plural number. 


With these facts in view we may analyze \vowpev thus: 


Verb stem, Nv- 
Tense stem, dXuo- 
Connecting vowel, -()- 
Verbal suffix, -peEV. 


Tense Stems 


66. Considering the verb stem under the figure of the 
foundation of the verb system, we may aptly describe the 
tense stem as the ground floor. It must always appear as 
the basis to which the terminations are affixed. 

67. Formation of Tense Stems. In the normal, regular 
tense stem the primary distinguishing element is an affixed 
consonant which we call a stem ending. The two other 
features employed in distinguishing tense functions are 
augment and reduplication. 

(1) Stem Endings. ‘The ordinary Greek verb presenta 
four characteristic stem endings. 

a. The future has o, with the connecting vowels o/e; e.g., 
Avow, AVaouEV, NUGETE. 

b. The aorist active and middle has o, with the connect. 
ing vowel a; e.g., €duoa, EAvVoaper, EAVoaTe. 

c. The passive has @e, which in actual inflection usually 
appears as 6n; e.g., EAVOnv, AVOHcomaL. 

d. The perfect active has xa; e.g., NéAuKa. 

e. The perfect middle and passive has no distinctive end- 
ing, but attaches the verbal suffix (personal ending) directly 
to the reduplicated stem; e.g., NéAuwat, A€AVT'aL, N€AUTAL, etc. 
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Verb stems which end in a consonant present important changes 
in their combination with the stem ending. As an aid to the student 
in constructing verb forms we insert here a table of these consonant 
changes. Compare with this table the one given under §84, iii. 


(1) Future and Aorist Stems. Before o: 


As to liquids. 
The future inserts € and elides o: ayyéAX\w, ayyedéow, 
becomes ayyeAéw, contracted to aYYEA® (cf. §68, (3), 5). 
The aorist omits 0 and lengthens the stem vowel: uévw, Euerva, 
(cf. §68, (1), a, (0)). 


As to mutes. 
Guturals become £: Gyw, d&w, HEa. 
Labials become W: TpiBw, Tpi~w, Erpupa. 
Dentals are dropped: 7el0w, Telgw, Ereroa. 


As to stbilants. 
Sibilants are dropped: gwfw, gwaw, Eowaa. 


(2) Passive Stem. Before 0: 


As to liquids. 
pv is dropped: Kplvw, éxpiOnv. 
A, p are retained: ayyéAAw, HYYVEAPnY; alpw, pon. 
pw. inserts €, lengthened to 7: véuw, éveunOnv. (These are the 
only w stem forms in the New Testament.) 


As to mutes. 
Gutturals. ; ao 
K, Y are changed to x: diwxw, edbiwxOnv; ayw, HxOnv, 
x is retained: dddoKw (dvdax-), EbvdaxOnv. 
Labials. Fp 
a, B are changed to ¢: wéuTrw, EneugOnv; TpiBw, érpignr. 
¢ elides 0, producing a second aorist: ypagw, éypagny; or 
is retained: dAelpw, HAELGO ND. 
Dentals are changed to o: Tel0w, érelaOnv. 
As to sibilants. 


Sibilants are changed to o: KTifw, ExTiaOnv. (But cofw be- 
comes €owOnv.) 
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(3) Perfect Active Stem. Before k: 
As to liquids. 
X, p are retained: dyyéAAw, TYYEAKG; alpw, pKa. 
v is dropped: kplyw, Kéxpika. 
or inserts € lengthened to 7: Mévw, MEuernKa. 
or forms a second perfect: gaivw, régnva. 


As to mutes. 
Gutturals. 
« changes to x and elides k of stem ending: diwxw, dediwxa. 
y changes to X and elides k of stem ending: &yw, xa. 
or is retained and elides k of stem ending: avol yo, avéewya. 
X is vetained and elides k of stem ending: TUYXavw (TUX-), 
TETUX A. 
Labials are changed to ¢ and elide x: TpiBw, TéTPLEQ. 
Dentals are dropped: wel@w, wémeiKxa. 


As to sibilants. 
Sibilants are dropped: ap7afw, Hptaxa. 


(4) Perfect Middle Stem. 
Before pu: 
As to liquids. 
v is changed to @: Qalvyw, Téepacpat; 
or is dropped: Kpivw, KEKpLuat. 
A, p are retained: ayyé\Aw, HyyeAuat; alpw, Houar. 
As to mutes. 
Gutturals. 
kK, X are changed toy: dwxw, dediwy mat; diddoKxw, dedibay- 
pa. 
7 is retained: &Yw, Hy mat. 
Labials are changed to wu: Ypagw, yéeypampar. 
Dentals are changed to o: Tel0w, wémetopat. 


As to sibilants. 

Sibilants are changed to o: xrifw, ExrTiopat. 
Before ¢ :- 
As to liquids. 


Liquids remain as before u: Tega(a)oat, Kéxproar, Hyyedcat, 
N00 aL. 
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As to mutes. 
Gutturals are changed to &: dediwtar, Eat. 
Labials are changed to W: yéypawau. 
Dentals are elided: réze.cat. 
As to sibilants. 
Sibilants are elided: €xrig at. 
Before 7:- 
As to liquids. 
Liquids remain as before 4: Téepagrat, HYYeATAL, ete. 


As to mutes. 
Gutturals. 
Y. X are changed to x: HxTat, dedldaxrac. 
K is retained: dediwxrTat. 
Labials. 


B, ¢ are changed to 7: yéypamrat. 
7 is retained: wéTEuTT AL. 
Dentals remain as before wu: wéwevorat. 


As to sibilants. 
Sibilants remain as before wu: €xrigrat. 


The indicative second person plural of the perfect middle elides o and 
combines @ with the stem according to the praxis indicated under the 
passive stem: éxpwOe, HyvedOe, txOe, ete. 

The indicative third person plural of the perfect middle is formed by 
the perfect middle participle and the third person plural of eit: Nei, 
AeActwpévor eict; Ayw, AypEevor cial, TElOw, TETELO EVOL Ect. 

With these suggestions the student will be able to work out the other 
changes. 


(2) Augment. In the indicative the tenses which refer 
to past time have an augment, and are called secondary 
tenses. There are two kinds of augment. 

a. Syllabic augment is the prefixing of € to. the verbs 
beginning with a consonant: e.g., €vop. 

b. Temporal augment is used in the case of verbs begin- 
ning with a vowel, and is the lengthening of the initial 
vowel; e.g., dkouw, Axovov. 
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If the initial vowel is €, it is regularly changed to 7, but occasionally 
to €t as €xw, imperfect efxov. A is changed to 7, 0 to w. Since t 
and v have no corresponding long vowel, the augment is not indicated 
unless marked t, v. If the initial vowel is already long, it of necessity 
remains unchanged. Diphthongs which have t as the second vowel 
lengthen the first vowel, and the t becomes subscript; e.g., 7 for at 
and €t; w for ov. 

In other diphthongs the first vowel is lengthened and the second 
remains unchanged; e.g., nu for ev and au. 


c. A few verbs appear with both the temporal and 
syllabic augments, aswéAAw, jueddAov; avoiyw, avewka. 

i. When a verb is compounded with a preposition, the augment is 
placed between the preposition and the verb stem; e.g., €vdUw, évédvoa. 
If the preposition has a final vowel, it is elided before the augment; 
e.g., SvaTropevouas, drerropevdunv. Before the augment €x changes to 
é€£; e.g., exBaAAW, EEEBaNoOv. 

ii. Sometimes traces of a primitive initial consonant appear in the 
form of syllabic augment where we should normally expect temporal 
augment; e.g., €LxoV for €-€xov, which is from évexov, the o having 
been lost. 


(3) Reduplication. This appears in the perfect stem as 
a part of its regular formation. As in augment, the method 
varies in accordance with the initial letter. 

a. When a verb begins with a consonant, the initial con- 


sonant is doubled with e inserted to form a syllable: e.g., 
déduKa. 


If the initial consonant is a rough mute, it is reduplicated with the 
corresponding smooth mute; e.g., Pavuatw, TEPavpaka. When a verb 
begins with two consonants (unless it be a mute followed by a liquid) 
or a double consonant, it follows the analogy of syllabic augment, and 
takes only €; e.g., CTEPaVdw, EoTEGavwKa; Enpaivw, éEnpaypar; 
iwwoKw (verb stem Yvo-), EyvwKa (cf. G. 99). 


b. When a verb begins with a vowel, the vowel is length- 
ened, as in the case of the temporal augment; e.g., dyardw, 


nyarnka. In a few instances the entire first syllable is ree 
duplicated; e.g., dxodw, &knkoa. 
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c. Sometimes a verb with an initial vowel appears with 
both forms of augment for reduplication; e.g., dpdw, éopaxa. 

68. Classification of Tense Stems. The Greek verb pre- 
sents five distinctive tense stems; viz., aorist, present, 
future, perfect, and passive. It is well to treat the aorist 
first as it is the basic and most prevalent tense. 

(1) The Aorist Stem. On this stem are formed the aorist 
active and middle. It appears in two varieties, known as 
first and second aorist. 

a. The first-aorist stem is formed in three ways. 

(a) It is usually formed by adding ¢ (a) to the verb stem; 
 e@.g., Adw, verb stem Xv-, first-aorist stem Ava(a)-. 

(b) Liquid verbs form the aorist by lengthening the stem 
vowel; e.g., ayyeAAw, stem ayyed-, aorist Hyyeda. 

(c) A few first aorists are formed by adding x to the verb 
stem; e.g., didwp, stem do-, aorist édwxa. 

b. The second aorist usually lies closest to the root of 
the word, and forms the basal verb stem. It is formed in 
three ways. 

(a) Some second aorists merely add the endings to the 
- simple verb stem, prefixing the augment in the indicative 
and adding the secondary endings; e.g., AawBavw, stem 
AaB-, aorist éXaBov. 

(b) A few lengthen the vowel of the verb stem; e.g., yerwoxw, 
_ stem yvo-, aorist éyvwv. 

(c) Still fewer reduplicate the verb stem; e.g., &yw, stem 
ay-, aorist Hyayov. 

(2) The Present Stem. On the present stem are formed 
the present and imperfect—active, middle, and passive. 
It presents the greatest variation in form and is the most 
difficult of classification. These various forms likely had 
functional significance in prehistoric times, but the distinc-~ 
tions had largely become obsolete even in the classical 
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period (cf. M-II. 183). A simple working analysis of the 
structure of the present tense may be made as follows: 

a. Simple present stems. Sometimes the simple verb stem 
is employed for the present stem; e.g., Abw, stem dv-. 

b. Lengthened stems. Some verbs form the present stem 
by lengthening the stem vowel, usually to a diphthong. Most 
of these verbs have stems which end in a mute; e.g., gei’yw, 
stem guy-. 

c. Reduplicated stems. Sometimes in the formation of the 
present stem reduplication is used, after the analogy of the 
perfect; e.g., didwyt, stem do-. 

d. Tau stems. Many verbs whose stem ends in a labial 
mute add 7 to form the present; e.g., kpbarrw, stem KpuT-. 

e. Iotastems. Some verbs add: to the verb stem in form- 
ing the present. This c unites: 

(a) With x, y, x and forms aa; e.g., guAXdoow, verb stem 
guaAax-, present stem guAakt-. 

(b) With 6 and occasionally y, to form ¢£; e.g., cwtw, 
stem ow6-, present stem owér-. 

(c) With A to form Ad; e.g., dyyéAXw, stem ayyed-, present 
stem ayyert-. 

(d) With v and p, and is transposed and becomes part of 
the stem, usually becoming a diphthong; e.g., alpw, stem dap-, 
present stem dpt-. 

f. Nasal stems. These are of two kinds. 

(a) Sometimes a nasal consonant is added to the verb 
stem; e.g., wivw, stem m-, present stem ziv-. 

(b) A nasal consonant (or consonants) is sometimes in- 
serted in the verb stem; ¢.g., A\auBarvw, stem Aaf-. 

g- Inceptive stems. These are present stems in -cxw- 
and are called inceptive because verbs of this class usually 
denote the initiation of a state or action; e.g., miviokw, 
stem pvy-. 
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In wtpvjoKw, as is frequently the case, we have a combination of 
two characteristics of the present stem, reduplication and the addi- 
tion of -oKw-. 


h. Vowel stems. These verbs add a vowel—generally— 
to the verb stem to form the present; e.g., Soxéw, stem Sox-; 
Vvapéew, stem yap-. 

¢. Trregular stems. Here belong a large number of irregu- 
lar verbs whose present stem offers no characteristic for clas- 
sification; e.g., yivouar. 


For a more detailed and technical analysis of the present stem 
see M-II. 184f. 


(3) The Future Stem. This stem has fallen heir to some 
primitive uses of the present, and hence usually shares 
stem characteristics with the present. However, it pre- 
sents distinctive stems with sufficient frequency to justify 
separate classification. The future stem exhibits four 
methods of formation. 

a. Regularly it is formed by adding o to the simple verb 
stem; e.g., Adw, stem Av-, future Avow. 

b. In liquid verbs considerations of euphony prevent 
the addition of o, so the future is formed by affixing e, which 
vegularly appears in contract form; e.g., éyeipw, stem éyep-, 
future éyepéw, contracted to éyepa. 

_¢. A few futures are built on the unaltered verb stem; e.g., 
- gayopat, future of écfiw, the verb stem being ygay- (aorist 
épayor). 

d. Frequently when the vowel of the final stem syllable 
is c, the a is displaed by e€; e.g., €A7ifw, regular future éAzicw, 
but éAmi@ is the form actually found, being a contraction 
of éXméw. 

(4) The Perfect Stem. On the perfect stem are formed 
the perfect and pluperfect, active, and middle, and the 
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future perfect passive (with the addition of g), The per- 
fect stem presents three variations. 

a. The first perfect is formed by reduplicating the 
simple stem and adding « as a stem ending. On it are 
formed the first perfect and pluperfect active; e.g., NéduKa, 
(€)NedbKecv. 

The formation of the perfect in liquid verbs frequently changes the 
stem vowel to a; e.g., TTEAAW, EGTAAKA. Observe also that in redupli- 
cation an initial o is usually dropped or changed to the rough breathing. 
In some verbs a final consonant is dropped before the stem ending; e.g., 
welOw, TETELKA. 

b. The second-perfect stem is formed by reduplicating 
the simple stem, lengthening the stem vowel, and adding a. 
On it are formed the second perfect and pluperfect active; 
e.g., Nelw, root Au7-, perfect A€Aourra, pluperfect (€)eNotzrewv. 

c. The perfect-middle stem is formed by reduplicating 
the simple stem and adding the verbal suffixes directly to 
this reduplicated stem, without any stem ending or con- 
necting vowel. On this stem are built the perfect and plu- 
perfect middle and passive. In the case of the future- 
perfect passive the characteristic o of the future stem is 
added to the reduplicated stem and the connecting vowels 
are used; e.g., NéAvuar. (€-)AeADUNY, AEAVTOMAL. 

(5) The Passive Stem. On this stem are built the aorist 
and future passive. It is formed in two ways. 

a. The first-passive stem is formed by adding -@e- to 
the simple stem, the € usually appearing lengthened to 7; e.g., 
EAVOnY, AVEjooMAaL. 

b. The second-passive stem is formed by adding e, length- 
ened to 7, to the verb stem; e.g., éXtanv, Atrjoomat. 


Connecting Vowels 


69. Between the tense stem and the verbal suffix a 
vowel is ordinarily inserted, called a connecting vowel. It 
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usually appears in combination with some other vowel, 
though in the first and second person plural it is regularly 
found unchanged. These connecting vowels vary with the 
moods, and hence by some grammarians are called “mood 
suffixes.” But this designation is not wholly accurate, 
because they also vary with different tenses of the same 
mood. It is true, however, that each mood has its distinc- 
tive set of connecting vowels, and it is by this means that 
we differentiate the moods. It seems most nearly accurate 
to call them simply connecting vowels (or variable vowels) , 
and to classify them according to moods. 


(1) In the Indicative. 

a. The present, imperfect, and future have o before uw and 
v, and e elsewhere; e.g., AU-o-wev, AU-e-TE. 

b. The aorist and perfect have a; e.g., €dvo-a-yev, NeNUK- 
a-TE. 

c. The pluperfect has ev; e.g., (€)NeAvK-El-peEv. 


(2) In the Subjunctive. 


Here we find w before uw and vy, and 7 elsewhere in all 
tenses; e.g., Ad-y-s, AVo-w-peEr. 


(3) In the Optative. 

Though but few of these are found in the New Testament, 
we must present here the scheme of connecting vowels for 
the sake of completeness. 

a. The present active and middle, future active and mid- 
dle, perfect active, and future-perfect passive have ou; e.g. 
Ab-o1-pt, Av-ol-wyv, NLo-o1-mL, Avo-oi-pnv, NeALK-o1-mL, AVONG- 
ol-unv. 

b. The aorist active and middle have a; e.g., Avo -at-p1, 
Avo -ai -ynv. 

c. The aorist passive and perfect middle have ev: e.g., Av8- 
€l-nv, NeAULEVOS €l-nV. 
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(4) In the Imperative. 
This follows the analogy of the indicative, except that in 
the perfect there is € instead of a; e.g., N€AvK-€, NeAvK-€E-Tw, etc. 


(5) In the Particzple. 
The middle and passive participle ending pevos takes o as 


a connecting vowel, except the perfect; e.g., Au-d-yevos, but 
AeAv-LEVos. 


The Verbal Suffixes 


70. These vary with tense and voice, number and person. 
They furnish the chief means for distinguishing voice, num- 
ber, and person. The most convenient classification, how- 
ever, is to present them according to tense and voice. 

(1) The Primary Suffixes. 

These are used with unaugmented or primary tenses. 

a. In the active voice they are: singular pu, ot, 71; plural 
pev, Te, vot. These suffer great change when used in actual 
inflection; e.g., o-us becomes w; e-o. becomes ets; e-Te becomes 
et; and o-va. becomes ovet. 

b. In the middle and passive they are: singular pat, cat, 
tat; plural peba, ofe, vrat. In actual inflection oor usually 
becomes 7. 

(2) The Secondary Suffixes. 

These are used with the augmented tenses of the indicative 
and with the optative middle. 

a. In the active voice they are v, s, —; mer, Te, v or car. 
These are also used in the aorist passive indicative. 


b. In the middle and passive they are yyy, co, ro; pea, 
oe, vTo. 


Terminations of Infinitive and Participle 


71. It is helpful to the student in grasping in broad per- 
spective the inflectional phenomena of the verb to get before 
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hir in a single view the characteristic endings of the Greek 
infinitive and participle. 

(1) The Infinitive. 

a. The present, future, and second aorist active have -ev; 
e.g., Ave, AVoELY, AaBeEiv. 

b. The first-aorist active has -at; e.g., Adoas. 

c. The perfect active and aorist passive have -vau; e.g., 
AeAvKevat, AvOjvac. 

d. The middle and remaining passives have -ofat; e.g., 
NecGar, AVoecOat, AVcacAa, ete. 

(2) The Participle. 

a. The present, future, and second aorist active have -wy», 
-ovga, -ov; €.g., Abwy, AVowv, NaBav. 

b. The first-aorist active has -as, -aga, -av; e.g., ddoas, 

c. The perfect active has -ws, -via, -os; e.g., NeAVKWS. 

d. The aorist passive has -ers, -eroa, -ev; e.g., Avbels. 

e. The middle and remaining passives have -pevos, -n, -o7; 
e.g., Auduevos, AuTOpevos, AuTapeEvos, etc. 

A splendid aid to the student in constructing various verb forms 
is offered in a table in Moulton’s Introduction to the Study of New 
Testament Greek, p. 98, which we take the liberty of adopting, 


with abridgment. The scheme indicates the modifications of the 
verb stem in forming tense stems. With this scheme compare §67. 


Pres. Act. Fut. Act. 1st-Aor. Past-Perf. Perf. Mid. 1st-Aor. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
References: R, 379-389; R-S. 63, 64. 


72. We have been studying accidence; we now turn to 
the study of syntax. It is well that we should just here 
distinguish between the two. Accidence deals with the 
structural form of words. Syntax deals with the gram- 
matical relations between words. Accidence deals with the 
facts which result. from incidental development, while syn-| 
tax deals with the rational principles of thought expression. 
Accidence differs with every different dialect, while syntax 
is largely the same for all human speech. 

73. Nothing is more important in the study of syntax 
than securing an adequate idea of its scope and nature. 
This is a point which has been hurtfully neglected. Too 
often in the study of the grammar of a language the student 
has zone into the field of syntax with no consciousness more 
than that he has passed to a new heading of the general 
subject under consideration. And as he proceeded he has 
known only that he was reviewing an array of facts—or 
“rules’—with varying significance. He has not thought 
sufficiently about the fundamental reasons for these facts, 
and their consequent relations to one another. His task is 
too often thought of as memorizing a list or arbitrary 
“rules of grammar.” This attitude totally misapprehends 
the true nature of syntax. 

74. The idea that syntax is a formulation of rules for 
correct speech is an erroneous notion. Syntax is the process 
of analyzing and classifying the modes of expression pre- 
sented by a language. It does not govern language; it 
deals with the facts of language as they are found. Hence 
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we are now to study the history and aspects of linguistic 
phenomena as they appear in the Greek text of the New 
Testament. “The scientific grammar is at bottom a gram- 
matical history, and not a linguistic law-book. The seat 
of authority in Janguage is therefore not in the books about 
language, but the people who use the language” (R. 31). 

75. Logically the next question for consideration is: 
What is language? It is the means by which thought is 
communicated from one mind to another, or, from the con- 
verse viewpoint, the means by which one mind is enabled 
to think with another. “Language may be defined as the 
expression of thought by means of speech-sounds” (Sweet: 
Hist. of Lang., p. 1). The term “speech-sounds” can be 
made to include both spoken and written language, for 
written language is but a system of symbols which repre- 
sent spoken sounds. But there is another type of thought- 
expression which we know as sign-language. This is pro- 
duced by gesture, and while not nearly so accurate or 
convenient as speech-language, it is nevertheless language, 
for it expresses thought. Consequently a more adequate 
definition is that of Whitney: “Language . . . signifies 

. certain instrumentalities whereby men consciously 
and with intention represent their thought, to the end, 
chiefly, of making it known tn other men: it is expression 
for the sake of communication” (Life and Growth of Lang., 
p. 1). Then, essentially, language is a system of symbols 
which represent thought. 

76. We have thus far observed that syntax deals with 
the facts of language, and that language is a medium for 
the conveyance of thought. This brings us to the final and 
fundamental fact that syntax deals essentially with the 
forms which thought may take in the process of expression. 
So we discover that grammar and psychology are twin 
sciences. Therefore, for a study of syntax to be adequate, 
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“its account of the facts of speech should first of all reflect 
the ascertained facts of conceptual thinking,” for which 
reason the best of modern grammarians “follow the ideas 
they work with into their background of psychology and 
logic” (Sheffield: Grammar and Thinking, pp. vi, 3). Syn- 
tax deals primarily with modes of thought. Thought is the 
action of the mind upon the phenomena of environment or 
experience. A phenomenon presents itself in consciousness, 
perception takes account of its occurrence, and judgment 
defines and relates it. For example, I glance across the 
landscape from my window, and an object occurs in the 
line of my vision. Perception presents it as a fact in con- 
sciousness. Judgment, through the faculties of memory, 
imagination, and reason, defines it—it belongs to a known 
class of things which I have learned under the word tree. 
Hence the bare concept occurring in consciousness is tree. 
But, judgment enlarges the limits of thought beyond that. 
1t not only discerns that the concept in consciousness 
belongs to a known class of things, but it also determines 
that there is existing yonder on the landscape the occasion 
of that concept—hence, tree is. But judgment also dis- 
tinguishes a feature in the character of that concept—tree 
is green. Furthermore, this concept appears as a particular 
member of its class—the tree 1s green. Thus through the 
activity of perception and judgment there is offered as the 
material of thought a complete idea. This complete idea 
is the starting point of syntax. 

We have observed that the thought created in conscious- 
ness is expressed with a group of words—the tree is green. 
This group of words we call a sentence. Notice that this 
typical expression of thought contains two elements: the 
designation of an object—the tree, and an assertion about 
that object—is green. The first element we call the subject, 
and the second the predicate. But the basis of this com- 
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plete expression of thought consisted of only two words— 
tree is. Hence the basal element in the subject is the noun, 
and the basal element in the predicate is the verb. Thus 
we conclude that the sentence lies at the foundation of 
syntax, and its essential parts, the noun and the verb, con- 
stitute the fundamental elements in syntax. We will build 
our study of New Testament syntax around these two 
fundamental elements. 


We have called our example the tree is green a typical sentence 
for the reason that it contains the two normal elements of a com- 
plete idea, designation and assertion—subject and predicate. But 
there may be sentences which do not present this typical form, and 
yet they are truly sentences, for they express a complete idea, as 
the exclamation, “What a beautiful rose!” or the reply, “Why, of 
course.” These, however, are not to be regarded as the typical sen- 
tence with which syntax deals. For a thorough scientific discussion 
of the nature of the sentence see R. 390-445, or for a brief summary 
of the more important points see R-S. 63, 64. A very illuminating 
discussion of the sentence from the viewpoint of psychology and 
logic may be found in Sheffield: op. cit., pp. 18-29. 


I. The Noun 


77. A noun is a vocal sound by which one designates a 
fact of consciousness. This vocal sound may be mediately 
represented by written symbols. As utilized in processes 
of thought the noun may be employed and qualified in 
various ways. This group of contextual relations gives to 
us the subjects to be treated under the syntax of the noun. 

(1) As used in the expression of a thought the noun may 
bear various relations to the rest of the sentence. It may 
be the subject proper, or it may qualify the subject, or it 
may function in various ways in the predicate. This variety 
in the fundamental relations of the noun we call Casz. 

(2) It may be desired to make the functional relation of 
the noun to its context more vivid than can be done by 
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the devices of inflection. This purpose is served by the 
PREPOSITION. 

(3) Often one wishes to quelify the noun by some at- 
tribute. For this he uses the ADJECTIVE. 

(4) The object before consciousness may be referred to 
frequently in the same context. To avoid the monotony 
of repetition the processes of linguistic development have 
produced the Pronoun. 

(5) If it is desired to represent the thing designated by 
the noun as particular or known, we may use the 
ARTICLE. 

Therefore, the study of the syntax of the noun includes 
cases, prepositions, adjectives, pronouns, and the article. 


II. The Verb 


78. A verb is a vocal sound by which one makes an asser- 
tion relative to a fact of consciousness. Like the noun, it 
may be represented by written symbols. The relations 
which condition the assertiun determine variations in the 
function of the verb. 

(1) The subjeet is varied in accordance with its relation 
to the speaker, as to whether the speaker indicates himself, 
the one addressed, or an object referred to; hence, Person. 

(2) The subject may include one or many; hence, Num- 
BER. 

(3) If the assertion relative to the person is an act, it 
may be viewed as either performed or received by the 
subject; hence, Vorce. 

(4) The assertion must reflect the speaker’s attitude of 
mind in making it; hence, Moon. 

(5) The assertion represents a certain character of the 
fact asserted, and may be related to a certain time; hence, 
TENSE. 

(6) An assertion may be subjoined as auxiliary to an- 
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other, so partaking of the nature of both noun and verb, 
for which one may use the INFINITIVE or PARTICIPLE. 

(7) If the force of the assertion is to be varied by 
certain qualifications, we may use the ADVERB. 

(8) In subjoining one assertion to another a connecting 
word may be used, which we call a ConsUNCTION. 

(9) The speaker’s attitude or concern in the assertion is 
frequently expressed by a word which we call a Par- 
TICLE. 

These variations in verbal function thus include under 
the syntax of the verb a consideration of person, number, 
voice, mood, tense, infintive, participle, adverb, conjunc- 
tion, and particle. The last three may be used with nouns 
or adjectives as well as verbs, though it is doubtless more 
logical to treat them in connection with the verb. 


i. Robertson regrets that greater advance has not been made in 
the scientific study of syntax, especially such as recognizes the 
results of comparative philology. The work in this field which has 
been done was inadequate because based upon too restricted an 
induction from the facts of language. The need is syntax which 
is historically and inductively exhaustive. The dawn of a better 
day, however, is indicated in the work of Delbriick, who in con- 
junction with Brugmann has made encouraging advancement along 
this line. 

ii. There is difficulty in keeping the province of syntax distinct 
Form and meaning of form are very intimately related. Syntax, 
however, has its distinct place. It is indicating and interpreting the 
facts with regard to usage in a language. Such a process is essentially 
historical and not philosophical. Hence we are not to construct 
theories and arbitrary rules which we seek to illustrate by a few 
facts selected from the language, but we are to take all the facts 
of the language, with the irregularities and personal peculiarities, and 
seek the best possible classification and interpretation of these facts 
(cf. R. 379-889). 


DIVISION I 
THE NOUN 


I. Tue Cases 
References: R. 441-456; R-S. 86-90; M. 60-70. 


79. There were certainly at least eight cases in the primi- 
tive Indo-European tongue—with the associative case in 
addition as a sort of auxiliary to the instrumental. In 
support of this statement we have, along with many others, 
the very pointed and emphatic testimony of Professor 
Joseph Wright of Oxford: “The present Indogermanic lan- 
guage had at least eight cases—probably more—if we call 
the vocative a case” (Wr. 144). 

80. There are two reasons for concluding that we prop- 
erly have eight cases in Greek. The first intimation of the 
fact was obtained from investigation of the Sanskrit, which 
exhibits eight case forms. When the Greek cases were 
studied in the light of these eight Sanskrit cases, it was dis- 
covered that the same general distinctions prevailed. This 
sound method of comparative philology has brought the 
twentieth century Greek grammarian to recognize that there 
are eight cases in Greek instead of five. 

81. In addition to the process of comparative investiga- 
tion, this conclusion is also based upon the very obvious 
fact that case is a matter of function rather than of form. 
The case of the Greek noun is to be determined by its rela- 
tion to the rest of the sentence. “Every case, as such, 
stands in a necessary connection, according to its nature, 
with the structure of the sentence in which it occurs” (W. 
181). We have seen above that the fundamental elements 
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of a sentence are a noun and verb. In the simplest typical 
sentence the noun is the subject, and, therefore, in the nomi- 
native case. It is absurd to think of turning this statement 
around, and saying that the noun is in the nominative case, 
and, therefore, the subject. Hence it may easily be seen 
that function rather than form determines case, and is con- 
sequently the fundamental consideration. 

82. Then as we attempt to analyze the cases of the Greek 
noun, we must seek to discover the functions which it per- 
formed in the structure of a sentence. As a noun is com- 
monly employed in Greek it exhibits the following uses: 
(1) Its primary and typical use is to designate an object 
of consciousness, concerning which the assertion contained 
in the predicate is made; i.e., the function of subject. This 
function we eall the Nominative case. (2) A noun is 
sometimes used without specific grammatical relations, 
simply as the object of address, which use we call the 
Vocative case. (3) One noun may be used to define the 
character or relations of another, which function we de- 
scribe as the Genitive case. (4) A noun may be used to 
denote the point of departure, in a thought of removal or 
derivation, for which the Ablative case is used. (5) A 
noun may be used to indicate an object of interest or refer- 
ence, which function we call the Dative case. (6) A noun 
may be used to indicate the position of an object or action, 
for which the Locative case is used. (7) Sometimes a noun 
denotes the means described in an expression of thought. 
Such use we call the Instrumental case. (8) A noun may 
be used in some way to limit an assertion, which function 
we describe as the Accusative case. These eight functions 
define the root idea of the eight cases. For the eight cases 
we ordinarily find only four inflectional endings, with occa- 
sionally a separate form for the Vocative. The matter may 
be graphically presented thus: 
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Inflectional Form Case Root Idea 

First Nominative Designation 
Vocative Address 

Second Genitive Definition 

Ablative Separation 

Third Dative Interest 
Locative Position 
Instrumental Means 

Fourth Accusative Limitation 


i. Robertson takes a positive stand for eight cases in the Greek 
language, and shows the trend of present-day linguistic scholarship 
in that direction (R. 247-250; 446-449). Sheffield says, “Indo- 
European. languages have as oblique cases, the genitive, dative, 
accusative, ablative, instrumental and locative. Over against these 
cases stand the nominative for noun-function, and the vocative as 
a kind of noun-imperative” (op cit., p. 147). This statement, reflects 
what is now the prevailing judgment of comparative philologists. 
Those who do not admit the eight cases as entirely distinct, at 
{east recognize some distinction by the use of such terms as ablatival 
genitive, instrumental dative, and the like. Robertson calls the 
coalescing of several cases into one form the “Syncretism of Cases” 
(R. 448). This merging in form rarely causes ambiguity, though 
Robertson notes a few instances in which the case is difficult to 
determine. These exceptions, of course, are not to be regarded as 
destroying the fundamental distinctions existing between the cases. 
Every case had its original root idea, which has persisted in the 
history of the case, and may be discerned by sufficient study 
(R. 453-456). 

ii. Moulton is not positive in his recognition of the eight cases 
in Greek. He characterizes the evidence for the ablative, instru- 
mental, and locative as “a few moribund traces” (M. 60). He dis- 
cusses at considerable length the decay of cases before the encroach- 
ment of prepositions, clearly having in mind inflectional forms rather 
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than case function. But he does deny that the “old distinctions of 
case meaning have vanished,” and in pursuing his discussion of 
cases admits the historical distinctions. He takes issue with Winer 
in defining the genitive as “unquestionably the whence-case,” re- 
marking in this connection that “the ablative . . . is responsible 
for a part of the uses of the genitive in which it has merged.” But 
he does injustice to his great scholarship and linguistic insight by 
referring to the locative dative and instrumental dative. If locative 
or instrumental, then why dative at all? We seriously doubt the 
wisdom of thus confusing terms (cf. M. 60-76). Blass falls into the 
same inconsistency when he devotes considerable space to discus- 
sing the “instrumental dative” (Bl. 116ff.). Winer rofers to the 
dative’s doing service for the ablative (W. 208), wherein he misses 
the case function utterly, and falls into a confusion doubtless 
induced by inflectional phenomena of the Latin. Buttmann, in his 
discussion of cases, follows Winer very closely, adopting, for instance, 
his definition of the genitive as the whence-case (Bt. 157). Yet, in 
spite of their confusion of terms, Winer, Buttmann, and Blass give 
abundant evidence of their recognition of the fundamental distinc- 
tions. The dawn of the nineteenth century found so many mis- 
apprehensions befogging the atmosphere of the Greek New Testa- 
ment that we could not expect of these pioneers that they should 
clear up all of the confusions—especially when we recall that com- 
parative philology is but an infant science. Especially in the latter 
half of the century, progress was steadily being made toward the 
light. Gessner Harrison, in a treatise published in 1858, recognizes 
that there are more than five cases in Greek (cf. Greek Prepositions 
and Cases, pp. 7O0ff.). His renowned student, John A. Broadus, 
blazed a way in the new method for that prince of modern Greek 
grammarians, A. T. Robertson (cf. R. viii). The twentieth century 
will unquestionably see the full and final victory of this far more 
logical and historical interpretation of the cases in Greek, as well 
as in other Indo-European languages. 


The Nominative Case 


References: R. 456461; R-S. 90-91; M. 6y-70. 


83. Taking up the treatment of the cases in the familiar 
order we approach the nominative first, “though it is not 
the first in the order of time” (R-S. 90). The original funec- 
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tion of the nominative was to lend more specific identifica- 
tion to the subject of a finite verb. In Greek the verb 
expresses its own subject, as éxjpuvte means he preached. 
Consequently when we express a noun subject of the verb, 
it is in apposition with the subject implied in the verb 
itself. Thus 6 IlavAos éxnpvéer really means, he preached, 
that is, Paul. Therefore, the nominative is more than 
the case of the subject: it is the case of specific destgnation, 
and is in appositional relationship. 

(1) The Subject Nominative. Though the nominative 
cannot be strictly defined as the case of the subject, yet its 
chief use is to specify that which produces the action or 
presents the state expressed by a finite verb. This is really 
the appositional use of the nominative (cf. 2 Cor. 10:1), 
and hence includes what is usually termed the nominative 
of apposition. 

6 waTip ayara Tov viov. 
The Father loves the Son. Jn, 3:35. 


(2) The Predicate Nominative. A further example of 
the appositional aspect of the nominative is seen in its use 
as predicate. Here its significance of designation is 
strengthened by making it the thing emphatically defined 
by the sentence, as when we say, 6 knpicowv éott ILatdos, 
the one preaching is Paul. 

bets yap éore 7 50Ea tuay. 
For ye are our glory. 1 Ths. 2:20. 
See also: Eph. 2:14; 1 Jn, 4:8. 

(3) The Nominative of Appellation. Since the nomina- 
tive is by nature the naming-case, it is not strange that 
there should be a tendency to put proper names in this 
case irrespective of contextual relations. So we often find 
a proper name in the nominative in such connection as to 
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leave an awkward grammatical structure. Such instances 
yield to the genius of the case rather than the demands of 
the context. 


Hyytcev pos TO Spos TO Kadovpevov ’EXatwv. 
He drew near to the mount called Olivet. Lk. 19:29. 
See also: Lk. 21:37; Jn. 1:6; 3:1; Ac. 7:40; 2 Cor. 12:18; Rev. 9:11. 


This use of the nominative is a possible explanation of the gram- 
matical difficulty in Rev. 1:4. It is also frequently seen in the New 
Testament with the passive of xaéw, as in Lk. 2:21 and 19:2. 

(4) The Independent Nominative. When an idea is con- 
ceived independent of any particular verbal relations, the 
expression of it may be left standing alone in the nomi- 
native, with some descriptive or explanatory phrase added. 
Thus employed the nominative names an 7zdea rather than 
an object. This includes what is sometimes called the 
parenthetic nominative and nominative absolute. 


TavTa G@& Oewpeire, EAevoovTar juepar. 
These things which ye see, the days shall come. Lk, 21:6. 
See also: Mk. 8:2; Eph. 4:15. 


The nominative as used in salutations is an example of this use 
of the case (cf. 1 Cor. 1:1). We also find the independent nomina- 
tive used as a sort of “nominative absolute” in proverbial expres- 
sions and quotations (cf. 2 Pt. 2:22; 1 Cor. 3:19). 


(5) The Nominative of Exclamation. When it is desired 
to stress a thought with great distinctness, the nominative 
is used without a verb. The function of designation, serv- 
ing ordinarily as a helper to the verb, thus stands alone and 
thereby receives greater emphasis. It is as when a child 
in Joyous surprise points his finger at a friend who ap- 
proaches with fruit, and cries. “Apples!” It would quite 
obviously weaken the expression to say, “There are apples!” 
The nominative is the pointing case, and its pointer capac- 
ity is swengthened when unencumbered by a verb. 
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Tadaimwpos ya &vOpwros. 


Wretched man that Iam! Rm. 7:24. 
See also: Mk. 3:34; Rm. 11:33. 


We have omitted in our analysis that use of the nominative 
which the grammarians generally describe as “the nominative used 
as vocative” for we agree with Robertson that the true situation 
in this use is not one case used for another, but one case ending 
serving for two cases. Wherever the idea of address is present, the 
case is vocative, regardless of the inflectional form (cf. R. 461). The 
remark of Blass that “the nominative has a tendency to usurp the 
place of the vocative” is based upon the erroneous idea that the 
ending determines the case (cf. Bl. 86). The same confusion as 
to the significance of case influenced Moulton when he concluded 
that, “The anarthrous nominative should probably be regarded as 
a mere substitute for the vocative’ (M. 71). Moulton is here, as 
in many places, yielding to established modes of expression. He falls 
into the same error when in an earlier work he says that in Jn. 17:25 
“Wwe find a vocative adjective with a nominative noun” (Introd. to 
the Study of N. T. Gr., p. 168). Adjectives must agree with the nouns 
they modify in case, but not in inflectional form, as is clear from 
such an instance as 7 GdtKos ‘yur, the unjust woman. 


The Vocative Case 


References: R. 461-466; R-S. 91-92; M. 71. 


84. The vocative has but a single use, and that is as the 
case of direct address—if, indeed, the vocative may prop- 
erly be called a case (see below). When address is intended 
to carry special force, the inflectional particle @ is used, as 
in Mt. 15:28. Otherwise the simple vocative is used, as in 
Ac. 17:22. Where it is desired to ascribe to the object of 
address special definiteness, the article is used; and since 
it is necessary to use the nominative form of the article— 
there being no distinct vocative form—this influences the 
use of the nominative ending for the noun, but the vocative 
function is there just the same (cf. Lk. 8:54). 
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Oapoe, OvvyaTep. 
Be of good cheer, daughter. Mt. 9:22. 


The vocative is hardly to be regarded as a case. Where it has a 
distinctive form it is usually the root of the word, as ix0v, Baotded, 
datpov. We may safely follow Robertson in his conclusion that “in 
reality it is notacaseatall. Practically it has to be treated as a case, 
though technically it is not (Farrar: Gr. Syntaz, p. 69). It is wholly 
outside of syntax in that the word is isolated and has no word rela- 
tions” (R. 461). The distinctive vocative form is falling into disuse in 
the Koiné period, and has entirely disappeared from Modern Greek... 
A trace of its classical use may be seen in Lk. 1:3. 


The Genitive Case 


(The Pure Genitive) 
References: R. 491-514; R-S. 98-104; M. 72-74. 


85. The genitive is the case of definition or description. 
It “is in function adjectival” (R-S. 98), and usually limits 
a substantive or substantival construction, though its use 
is not infrequent with verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. Its 
adjectival nature is very pronounced and quite obvious, 
To say ‘‘a flower of beauty” is not very different from 
saying “a beautiful flower.” So xapdia dmiorias, a heart 
of unbelief, is practically the same in sense as dmtcros Kapdia, 
an unbelieving heart. But the qualifying force of the 
genitive is more emphatic than that of the adjective. 


Many examples of nouns in the genitive case functioning as adjec- 
tives can be cited. A recognition of this usage is necessary to avoid 
translating certain sentences as if they were stilted or clumsy in form. 
Thus in Acts 9:15 oxevos éxAoyns éoTiv pot is rightly translated, 
he is a chosen vessel to me. So, €v rupli pAoyos (2 Ths. 1:7) reads best, 
in a flaming fire. And THs 66&ys in Col. 1:27 means glorious—ré 
mdovTos THs ddEns Tov pvoTnplov TovTov. In I Ths. 1:3 Tis 
TLOTEWS, THS AYATNS, and THs EA7LOos may fittingly be translated 
as adjectives, respectively, faithful, loving, and hopeful. Our common 
versions give a vague and awkward rendering of Heb. 4:2, 6 Novos 
TS AKONS, by translating it the word of hearing. It is literally the heard 
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word; that is, the word of their hearing, or the word which they heard. 
So Moffatt, Weymouth, Broadus, et al. 


86. There is marked penetration in the statement of 
Gessner Harrison that the genitive “is employed to qualify 
the meaning of a preceding noun, and to show in what 
- more definite sense it is to be taken” (op. cit., p. 15). Thus 
the basal function of the genitive is to define. In this it 
quite clearly carries with it an idea of limitation, and thus 
shows kinship with the accusative, which also has the idea 
of limitation. But the genitive limits as to kind, while the 
accusative limits as to extent. Eipyacaro rnv jueépay means 
he worked through a portion of or throughout the day, while 
elpyacato Tis Huépas means he worked in day time, and 
not in night time. The genitive reduces the range of refer- 
ence possible to an idea, and confines its application within 
specific limits. Thus Baowdela denotes an idea of a wide 
variety of possible meanings. Kingdoms are of many kinds, 
when we consider both the literal and metaphorical use of 
the term. But 7 Baotdela Geot denotes but a single king- 
dom, and a particular kind of kingdom. Thus by the use 
of the genitive the implications of an idea are brought 
within a definite scope. 

87. Then it would appear that the basal function of the 
genitive is to set more definitely the limits of an idea as to 
its class or kind. “It simply marks attributive nouns, 
expressing almost any relation with which they may enter 
into complex concepts” (Sheffleld: op. cit., p. 152). We 
may, however, carry the investigation of its root meaning 
a step farther. Upon the basis of what general principle 
does the genitive thus define? It by no means sets arbi- 
trary limits; nor does it set incidental limits, as does the 
4ccusative. The genitive signifies essential limits, present- 
ing that which has “some obvious point of affinity with the 
term defined” (Harrison: op. cit., p. 16). Thus Gaovdeia 
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requires a certain nature on the’part of its limiting genitive: 
it must express an idea which may be consistently asso- 
ciated with the thought of a realm of organized and regu- 
lated activity. Hence it is because of God’s essential 
sovereignty that we may construct the phrase 7 Gagudela 
deov. The genitive Oeov ascribes to Bacrdela a rational 
attribute. So the use of the genitive is to ascribe a rational 
attribute to the idea defined. To denote by the genitive 
that which is not a rational attribute results in an ab- 
surdity; as, “the humidity of the desert,” “the heat of the 
ice,” % Bagtdela dobdov, etc. So the genitive qualifies the 
noun by the attribution of some essential relation or char- 
acteristic. 

88. So we may say that the root meaning of the genitive 
is attribution. This attribution may be in either of two 
ways. It may employ an essential relationship. Thus 
% Baotdela Geod is the kingdom which has as its distinguish- 
ing attribute its relationship to God. It may employ an 
essential quality. Thus xapdia amtcrias is a heart which 
has as its distinguishing attribute the quality of unbelief. 
Therefore, the genitive defines by attributing a quality or 
relationship to the noun which it modifies. 

89. When the idea of relationship receives a physical 
application, it becomes contact. The “roof of the house” 
is the roof on the house, and the “grass of the field” is the 
grass on the field. This significance is geen in the fact that 
verbs which imply the idea of taking hold of or attaining 
are regularly used with the genitive. It is even more clearly 
seen with prepositions. Thus éri with the locative signifies 
general position, while with the genitive it signifies actual 
contact. In Mt. 9:2 the use of éml xAtvns, upon a bed, 
places emphasis upon the fact that the man was actually 
confined to his bed, while in Lk. 21:6 dios éxl AiBw, stone 
wnon stone, contemplates a general situation when the 
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Temple stones will no longer be in their proper position. 
This idea applies with remarkable precision throughout the 
prepositions used with the genitive. 


Present-day grammarians justly express their respectful disap- 
proval of Winer’s dictum that “the Genitive is acknowledged to be 
the whence-case” (W. 184). In this erroneous definition many later 
scholars have followed Winer. He manifests much greater insight 
into the basal significance of the genitive when he calls it “the case 
of dependence” (W. 190). This may readily be seen to be in 
line with its significance of definition or attribution. Webster f-2- 
lows Winer in confusing the root meaning of the genitive with the 
ablative, declaring that “its primary meaning appears to denote an 
object from which something proceeds,” but he shows progress to- 
ward a more accurate view when he says, at the close of the same 
paragraph, “Thus the genitive in Greek answers to the Latin genitive 
and ablative’ (Syntax and Synon. of the Gr. Test., pp 63, 66). 
Robertson shows his characteristic apprehension of the genius of 
the language when he defines the genitive as the specifying case, 
the case expressive of genus or kind (R. 493). A similar definition is 
offered by Dr. C. B. Williams of Union University in his unpublished 
grammar notes. He proposes as the root meaning the idea of class- 
ification. We may combine these two suggestions and obtain a very 
appropriate definition of the genitive as the case which specifies 
with reference to class or kind. This is the same as saying that it 
specifies by the ascription of a rational attribute, 


90. For the use of the genitive in the New Testament we 
offer the following analysis, which we have sought tc make 
accurate and plain, if not exhaustive. 

(1) The Genitive of Description. This is clearly the use 
of the genitive which lies closest to its root meaning. Te 
denote a rational attribute is to describe. In fact, this 
usage is so very near the root meaning of the case, that we 
find difficulty in fixing exact limits. All genitives are more 
or less descriptive. Blass correctly observes that this is the 
most extensive use of the genitive (Bl. 95). When a 
genitive stands out boldly in its typical significance, with- 
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out shading off into combination with some contextual idea, 
we then classify it as a descriptive genitive. Many exam- 
ples may be found which are perfectly distinct. 


éyéveto Iwavns knptocwv BarrTicpa peTavoias. 
John came preaching a baptism of repentance. Mk. 1:4. 
See also: Rom. 6:6; Col. 1:22. 


The adjective force of the genitive is most clearly seen when the 
descriptive genitive is used in the predicate, in identically the same 
relation as a predicate adjective, as in Heb. 10:39, jets 6€ ovK 
éopev broocToNNs, but we are not of a shrinking back (cf. Rom. 9:9). 


(2) The Genitive of Possession. Attribution quite easily 
blends with the idea of ownership. To denote ownership is 
to make one noun the attribute of another in the relation 
of privilege of prerogative. To say % BiBXos, the book, is 
to assign a thing to a class of indefinite limits, but to say 
% BiBdos Tov "Iwavov, John’s book, is to immediately specify 
it in a particular way by attributing to it a certain relation- 
ship—it is the particular book owned by John. This is one 
of the most prevalent uses of the genitive, especially with 
personal pronouns. 


ev Tav TAOLWY, O HY Diuwyvos. 
One of the boats, which was Simon’s. Lk. 5:3. 
See also: Mt. 26:51. 

(3) The Genitive of Relationship. In this use of the 
genitive a person is defined by the attribution of some 
genital or marital relationship. It is closely akin to the 
previous use, being really “the possessive genitive of a 
special application” (R. 501). The usual construction 
simply presents the article in the proper gender with the 
genitive of the person related, omitting the noun which 
indicates the relationship. It is assumed that the relation- 
ship is known or has been made sufficiently clear by the 
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context. Thus, should we find in the gospels ‘Ingots 6 
Mapias, we would unhesitatingly supply vids after 6. Some- 
times, however, the relationship is obscure to the modern 
reader (cf. Iotéas ’IaxwBov, Ac. 1:13). This construction 
was abundantly used in colloquial Greek of the Koiné 
_ period, as is evidenced by its frequent occurrence in the 


papyri. 


Aavelé rov Tov "lecoal. 
David, the (son) of Jesse. Ac. 13:22. 
See also: Mt. 4:21; Jn. 6:71; 21:15. 

{4) The Adverbial Genitive. The genitive is sometimes 
used to define a verbal idea by attributing local or temporal 
relations, or as qualifying an adjective. Here its attribu- 
tive function is still clearly present, for it is kind of action 
which is being emphasized. Thus action vuxrés does not 
mean action at night (point of time) or during the night 
(limit of time), but action within the night (kind of time), 
or, to put it literally, night-tume action. The adverbial 
force of this construction is obvious, as attributes of time 
and place normally modify a verbal idea, and adjectives 
are regularly limited by adverbs. This adverbial use 
includes: 

a. The Genitive of Time. As already indicated, the sig- 
nificance here is distinction of time rather than point of 
time (locative) or duration of time (accusative). It is 
“this rather than some other time” (R-S. 100). 


ovros HAPEV pds av’TOY VUKTOS. 
This one came to him in the night. In. 3:2. 
See also: Mt. 25:6; Lk. 18:7; Jn. 19:39. 
b. The Genitive of Place. In this use the sense of con- 
tact is prominent. But attribution is still the emphatic 
point. When éxeiyns is used in Lk. 19:4 it is that way 
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rather than any other way that Jesus is expected to come. 
Homer uses ovecPat zorapoto to indicate bathing in a 
river rather than anywhere else; i.e., he defines the bathing 
by attributing in the genitive the place at which it occurs, 
and distinguishes it as river bathing. It is clear that the 
idea of bathing has kinship with the thought of a river, 
and therefore worapoto is a rational attribute. 


va Bay 7d &kpov Tov daxrvdou avTov VdaTos. 
That he might dip the tip of his finger in water. Lk. 16:24. 
See also: Lk. 19:4; Ac. 19:26. 

c. The Genitive of Reference. The genitive is sometimes 
used with adjectives to refer their qualifying force to cer- 
tain definite limits. Thus ioxuvpds wicrews means strong 
with reference to the matter of faith, and might be rendered 
faithly strong. The adverbial force is obvious. 


Kapdla Tovnpa amtorias. 
A heart evil with reference to unbelief. Heb. 3:12. 
See also: Heb. 5:18; Jas. 1:13. 

(5) The Genitive uith Nouns of Action. Sometimes the 
noun defined by the genitive signifies action. In this con- 
struction the noun in the genitive indicates the thing to 
whieh the action is referred, either as subject or object of 
the verbal idea. 

a. The Subjective Genitive. We have the subjective 
genitive when the noun in the genitive produces the action, 
being therefore related as subject to the verbal idea of the 
noun modified. 


TO Knpvypa ’Inoov Xprorov. 


The preaching of Jesus Christ. Rom. 16:25. 
See also: Rom. 8:35; 2 Cor. 5:14. 


b. The Objective Genitive. We have this construction 
when the noun in the genitive receives the action, being 
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thus related as object to the verbal idea contained in the 
noun modified. 


f) 5€ rod avebparos Bracygnula odx apebnoerat. 
But the blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be forgiven. Mt. 12:31. 
See also: 1 Cor. 1:6; 1 Pt. 3:21. 

(6) The Genitive of Apposition. A noun which desig- 
nates an object in an individual or particular sense may 
be used in the genitive with another noun which designates 
the same thing in a general sense. In this construction a 
thing denoted as a representative of a class is more spe- 
cifically defined by attributing to it in the genitive a par- 
ticular designation. Here the genitive stands in exact appo- 
sition with the noun it modifies. Thus in  wédts "Egéoou 
the noun wédis denotes a member of a class and ’Egécou 
specifies this same member in an individual! and particular 
sense, 


édevyerv TEpt TOV vaov TOV GwpaTos abrov. 
He spoke concerning the temple of his body. Jn. 2:21. 
See also: Rm. 4:11; 2 Cor. 5:1, 

(7) The Partitive Genitive. A noun may be defined by 
indicating in the genitive the whole of which it is a part. 
The sense of attribution is remote here, but nevertheless 
present. If it is said, 6 [lérpos jv eis rev amoordd\wy, Peter 
was one of the apostles, Peter is thereby defined by at- 
tributing to him a relation to a group. Hence we have in 
this construction the typical genitive function. 


dwow cot Ews Huloous THS Bactdelas pov. 


I will give you as much as a half of my kingdom. Mk. 6:23. 
See also: Mt. 15:24; Rev. 8:7, 


It is altogether possible to interpret this construction as an ablative, 
for it is easy to conceive of the whole as the source from which the part 
is taken (cf. G. 215). In construing it as an ablative we would be sup< 
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ported by the fact that the partitive rue is sometimes expressed in the 
New Testament by a&76 (Mt. 27:21) and é€x (Mt. 27:48) with the 
ablative. This construction is found also in the papyri; e.g., P. Petr. 
II, 11:5: dd TobTou TO pev Huson, the half of this. This view is fur- 
ther strengthened by the use in Modern Greek of &76 as the regular par- 
titive construction. There is no doubt that these indications forcibly 
point toward the partitive as ablative rather than genitive, yet the very 
fact that the Koiné writers had ready at hand a construction for the 
exact expression of the idea of source would make it all the more prob- 
able that they used the genitive to stress character rather than source. 
Reference to that from which a thing is taken may be either with a view 
to stressing derivation or definition—source or character. To empha- 
size the former the ablative with a preposition exactly serves the pur- 
pose; to emphasize the latter would require the use of the genitive, since 
the ablative has no such significance. Therefore, we had best regard 
the partitive construction without the preposition as a genitive. 


(8) The Genitive Absolute. A noun and participle in 
the genitive case not grammatically connected with the rest 
of the sentence are called a genitive absolute. It is pos- 
sible to construe this as an ablative absolute, after the 
analogy of Latin, but the variety of usage as to case in 
this construction exhibited by the Indo-European languages 
prevents any positive conclusion. In Sanskrit we have 
genitive, locative, and instrumental absolute (Whitney: 
Sansk. Gram., pp. 98, 100, 102), while Modern Greek has a 
nominative absolute (T. 32). There is no particular reason 
against calling the construction here a genitive absolute. 


kal €xBAnbévros Tov datwoviov EXaAnoer 6 Kw—os. 
And the demon having been cast out, the dumb man spoke. Mt. 9:33. 
See also: Mt. 25:5; Mk. 9:28. 


The genitive is used with adjectives and adverbs where the idea 
implied needs some specific definition to make complete sense. Thus 
Kowvwvol éoTe would leave the thought in suspense, but Kowvwvol 
€oTE TOV TAONLATWY, ye are partakers of the sufferings (2 Cor. 1:7), 
presents the thought complete and definite. The genitive is also fre- 
quently found with verbs where the verb “relates itself to the root-idea 
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of the genitive” (R. 507). Sore of the chief classes of verbs taking 
the genitive are those of: ‘i 


a. Sensation. Uk. 15:25 (cf. English “smell of,” “taste of,” “hear 
of,” ete.). 

b. Emotion. Ac. 20:33 (cf. English “to be careful of,” “forgetful 
of,” “desirous of,” etc.). 

c. Sharing. 1 Cor. 10:21 (cf. English “partake of”). This con 
struction contains the partitive idea, 

d. Ruling. Mt. 2:22 (cf. English “to have charge of,” “to get pos- 
session of,” etc.). 


The Ablative Case 
(The Ablatival Genitive) 
References: R. 514-520; R-S. 104, 105; M. 72. 


91. This case has seldom occurred in Indo-European 
languages with a distinctive ending of its own, but it does 
have quite a distinct function. The name suggests the 
basal significance of the case: ablativus, that which is 
borne away, or separated. Its basal significance is point 
of departure. This idea may be elemental in various con- 
ceptions. It is involved not only in the literal removal of 
one object from the vicinity of another, but in any idea 
which implies departure from antecedent relations, such as 
derivation, cause, origin, and the like. It contemplates an 
alteration in state from the viewpoint of the original situa- 
tion, as when we say 1%) owrypia THs duaprias, we are con- 
sidering salvation from the standpoint of man’s original 
condition of bondage in sin. The use of the ablative com- 
prehends an original situation from which the idea expressed 
is in some way removed. Hence, in simplest terms we may 
say that its root idea is separation. 

(1) The Ablative of Separation. This use is where the 
ablative presents its simple basal significance, unaffected 
by any associated idea. 
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darnddoTpiwpeévor THs ToAtTElas Tov "lopanX.” 
Having been alienated from the commonwealth of Israel. Eph. 2:12. 
See also: Heb. 13:7; 2 Pt. 1:14; Rev, 21:2. 

(2) The Ablative of Source. The idea of separation may 
be accompanied by the implication that the original situa- 
tion contributed in some way to the present character or 
state. That which is named in the noun modified by the 
ablative owes its existence in some way to that which is 
denoted in the ablative. 


61a THS TapakAnoEws TaV Ypapar. 
Through the consolation from the Scriptures. Rm .15:4. 
See also: Ac. 1:4; 2 Cor. 4:7. 

(3) The Ablative of Means. The ablative is not the 
regular case used in expressing means, but may be used 
when the expression of means is accompanied by an impli- 
cation of origin or source. 


ixavos 5& KNavOuos éyeveTo TAaVTW?. 


There was great lamentation by all. Ac. 20:37. 
See also: Lk. 2:18; Ac. 20:3. 


It may readily be seen in the example given that the sense would 
still be preserved if 7a&vTwv were rendered from all. The means or 
agency is at the same time the source. By far the greatest number 
of the occurrences of this construction in the New Testament are with 
the preposition 076. The so-called “genitive of material or measure- 
ment” belongs in this class (cf. Rom. 15:13; Lk. 2:44). 

(4) The Ablative of Comparison. It is immediately evi- 
dent that what has usually been defined as a genitive of 
comparison is really an ablative. Comparison obviously 
implies separation in degree. Thus wpeltwy rod Sdelvos 
means advanced in a position beyond, consequently away 
from, some one. The thought of separation is obvious. The 
ablative of comparison may also be used with the supers 
lative degree (cf. Mk. 12:28). 
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> nu ~” , ~~ , > ~ 
ovK Eat dSovdos pelfwv Tov Kupiov abrov. 


A servant is not greater than his lord. Jn. 13:16. 
See also: Mt. 3:11; Mk. 4:31. 


i. The ablative is quite frequently used with verbs, though not so 
frequently as the genitive, dative, and accusative. Of course, the 
_ ablative with verbs must be distinguished by sense rather than form. 
Verbs compounded with 70, €k, and 7apa in the very nature of the 
case take the ablative where these prepositions bring to the verb the 
idea of separation. Verbs of ceasing, abstaining, missing, lacking, 
despairing, or kindred ideas take the ablative. Where a verb contains 
a comparative or partitive idea, it naturally takes the ablative. It 
may be seen that verbs take the ablative when their sense is akin to 
the root idea of the ablative (cf. R. 517-519). 

ui. The ablative and genitive have been confused by nearly all 
Greek grammarians, both classical and New Testament. A few have 
realized the underlying distinction, and given separate treatment to 
the ‘“‘ablatival genitive,” but this characterization “is only true as to 
form, not as to sense, and causes some confusion” (R. 514). Robertson 
takes a positive stand for the ablative as a distinct case. Moulton 
recognizes the distinction, but gives little prominence to it. Nunn 
acknowledges that the ablative is a distinct case from the genitive, but 
does not distinguish its uses, because he wishes “to avoid conflicting 
with established usage” (Syntax of N. T. Greek, p. 42). Most other 
New Testament grammarians follow Winer in regarding the genitive 
as the “‘whence-case.”’ 


The Dative Case 
(The Pure Dative) 
References: R. 535-543; R-S. 111-114; M. 62-64. 


92. The dative, locative, and instrumental cases are all 
represented by the same inflectional form, but the distinc. 
tion in function is very clear—much more so than the dis-~ 
tinction between the ablative and genitive. Recent gram- 
marians nearly all recognize this distinction, and even those 
of the previous century have discerned it. Blass observes 
that “a distinction must be made between the pure dative, 
which expresses the person more remotely concerned, the 
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instrumental dative (and dative of accompaniment), and, 
thirdly, the local dative” (Bl. 109). Even Gessner Harri- 
sor, as far back as 1858, observed the distinction of the 
instrumental and locative from the dative, though he erro- 
neously confounded these cases with the ablative, influ- 
enced, of course, by the Latin (op. cit., p. 58). If case is 
determined by function, then there can be no question that 
the third inflectional form of the Greek noun includes three 
cases, the dative, locative, and instrumental. 

93. The observation of Blass, quoted above, that the 
dative “expresses the person more remotely concerned,” is, 
without doubt, in line with the root meaning of the case. 
The dative deals very largely with the personal idea. “It 
is sometimes used of things, but of things personified,’ 
having “a distinctive personal touch” (R. 576). It is pri- 
marily a case of personal relations, and it is with this in 
view that we must interpret it when applied to things. We 
adopt Robertson’s view of the root idea as personal interest. 
The idea of interest as applied to things becomes reference. 

(1) The Dative of Indirect Object. This use lies nearest 
the simple root idea. It indicates the one for whom or in 
whose interest an act is performed. Thus it carries the 
basal significance of the dative. 


TavTa ATobwWOW ToL. 
I will give you all things. Mt. 18:26. 
See also: Mt. 13:3; 1 Cor. 5:9. 

(2) The Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage. Growing 
out of the use of the dative of indirect object we have the 
dative used in a more specific expression of personal interest. 
If I say ewxev 76 BiBXiov por, it is clear that the giving of 
the book was in my interest, and the sense is not materially 
changed if it be said that 7d BiBXioy por Ayopdobn, the 
book was bought for me, only making the idea of personai 
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interest more emphatic. The negative aspect of the same 
idea is the dative of disadvantage. 


éxpiwa éuavT@ TovTo. 
I determined this for myself. 2 Cor. 2:1. 
See also: Mt. 23:31; Rev. 21:2. 

(3) The Dative of Possession. This is an idiom for which 
we have no exact equivalent in English. It is personal inter- 
est particularized to the point of ownership. There is in it 
manifest kinship with the dative of indirect object, Thus 
éda@xev TO BLBAlov por is Obviously closely related in sense 
to 7d BiBXlov éori por. 


Kal OUK HV avTOLs TEKVOV. 
And they had no child. Lk. 1:7, 
See also: Lk. 4:16; Jn. 1:6. 

(4) The Dative of Reference. The force of interest in the 
dative may be diminished to the idea of mere reference. 
Thus in wxey TO BiBXiov pou oixodoun, for edification, 
the idea of interest is quite emphatic in por but is remote in 
oixodouf, though still present, for the word might with 
good sense be rendered, in the interest of edification, which, 
however, is a personification of oixodou. This use of the 
dative occurs mostly with things, though it may also be used 
with persons. 


areOavoyev TH apapria. 
We died with reference to sin. Rm. 6:2, 
See also: Rm. 8:12; 2 Cor. 5:13. 


i. A special application of the dative of reference is found in its 
use with intransitive and impersonal verbs (cf. 1 Cor. 6:12), 

ii. On the question of the syncretism of the dative case with the 
locative and instrumental, Robertson observes that the distinction 
is much more pronounced than that between the genitive and 
ablative. He quotes Monro as saying that “distinct forms for 
these three cases survived down to a comparatively late period in 
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Greek itself’ (R. 535). Buttmann® shares the confusion about the 
dative and ablative in Greek, influenced by the analogy of the 
Latin (Bt. 171). This shows to what extent grammarians have 
allowed themselves to be affected by the matter of form in their 
conclusions with reference to syntax. Buttmann inherits his opinion 
from Winer (cf. W. 208). There seems to have been a general 
tendency of former grammarians to confuse the dative with the 
ablative. Moulton correctly defines the distinction in the three 
cases of the third inflectional form, but employs the compound 
terms locative dative and instrumental dative (M. 75). Let it be 
admitted, however, that this procedure is not wholly unjustifiable, 
for we cannot ignore form entirely while we are in the realm of 
syntax, for it often happens that we would be utterly unable to 
determine what the intended function is except for the form. The 
matter for caution is not to give form the preéminence in our analysis 
of syntax. 

iii. The dative is used most frequently with verbs. It occurs 
with verbs implying personal interest, help, ete. It is also widely 
used with substantives and adjectives. It rarely occurs with adverbs, 
and it is very doubtful whether we ever find it used with a prep- 
osition (cf. R. 536-538, 541). 


The Locative Case 


(The Local Dative) 
References: R. 520-525; R-S. 105-108. 


94. There is no case in Greek more clearly marked in its 
ase than the locative. Its root idea is quite distinct, and 
the application of the root idea in its various uses is readily 
discernible. Certainly we could be on no surer ground than 
when we are treating the locative as a distinct case. “Ths 
significance of the locative is very simple. In Sanskrit 
Whitney calls it the in case, and so it is in Greek. It indi- 
cates a point within limits and corresponds in idea with the 
English in, on, among, at, by, the resultant conception 
varying according to the meaning of the words and the 
context. In every instance it is not hard to see the simple 
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root idea of the case, a point with limits set by the word 
and context” (R-S. 106). So in simplest terms we may 
define the locative as the case of position. Its varieties in 
use are few and plain. 

(1) The Locative of Place. When the limits indicated 
_ by the locative are spatial, we call it the locative of place. 
We may regard this use as lying nearest the simple root 
idea. It is most frequent in the New Testament with prep- 
Ositions, but sometimes occurs without. 


ot pabyral T@ mrovapiw HAOov. 
The disciples came in the little boat. Jn. 21:8. 
See also: Acts 21:21; 1 Ths. 3:1. 


(2) The Locative of Time. The limits indicated by the 
locative may be temporal, in which case we call it the loca- 
tive of time. The idea of position is quite clear in this 
use: it signifies the time at which; i.e., point of time. 


Kal TH TpiTn huepa evepOjnoerar. 
And on the third day he will be raised up. Mt. 20:19. 
See also: Mk. 14:30; Ac. 21:16, 


(3) The Locative of Sphere. We have here a meta- 
phorical use of the locative, but still exhibiting the root 
idea. The limits suggested are logical rather than spatial 
or temporal, confining one idea within the bounds of an- 
other, thus indicating the sphere within which the former 
idea is to be applied. This use may occur with nouns 
verbs or adjectives. 


a. With nouns. 
vwOpol yeyovate Tals dKoats. 
Ye have become babes in hearing. Heb. 5:11. 
See also: 1 Cor. 14:20. 
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b. With verbs. } 
evedvvayw0n TH WiaTeL. 
He was made strong in faith. Rom. 4:20. 
See also: Ac. 18:5; Heb. 3:10. 


c. With adjectives. 
paxapvot of Kabapol TH Kapdia. 
Blessed are the pure in heart. Mt. 5:8. 
See also: Mt. 11:29; Heb. 3:5. 


i. Sometimes €v with the locative is used with expressions of motion, 
where we would expect to find els with the accusative. This is called 
the pregnant use of the locative. 

ii. The unqualified statement of Blass that “there is no trace of a 
local dative in the New Testament” (Bl. 119) appears very strange 
when we examine the convincing examples cited by Robertson (R. 
521). We are compelled to accept the latter’s conclusion that “it 
is overstating it to assert that the locative of place has entirely 
disappeared from the New Testament” (2bid.). 

iii. The locative is used with quite a number of adjectives and 
verbs, and with a few substantives, but the predominant use is 
with prepositions. 


The Instrumental Case 
(The Instrumental Dative) 
References: R. 525-535; R-S. 108-111. 


95. This case was likely preceded historically by the old 
associative case, of which traces remain in the Sanskrit. 
The idea of association and instrumentality are really much 
more closely related than might appear at first thought. 
One is in a sense associated with the means by which he 
accomplishes an cbjective, and in personal association the 
second person supplies the means of fellowship. The con- 
nection between the two ideas appears in the use of our 
word with in the expression, “I walked down the road with 
my friend, who was walking with a cane.” The simpler 
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and cruder idea of the implement used in a task being 
associated with the one using it developed into the more 
advanced notion of its being the instrument. The function 
of the instrumental case is quite distinct. Its root. idea is 
manifestly means. 


i. The significance of the instrumental sometimes approaches, much 
more closely than one would think, that of the locative. For instance, 
in Jas. 2:25, where it is said that Rahab sent the Israelitish messengers 
out €répa 654, by another way, Robertson concludes that “we probably 
have the locztive, though the instrumental is possible” (R. 527). But 
che emphatic idea is not the place by which they went out, but the 
method of their departure. Hence it is most easily explained as an 
instrumental of manner. We can generally decide such a question by 
looking for the emphatic idea. 

ii. A distinct inflectional ending for the instrumental survives in 
historical Greek in the Cyprian dialect. It also appears in the 
form of several adverbs (cf. R. 525). 


(1) The Instrumental of Means. Quite obviously this 
is the use lying closest to the root meaning of the case. It 
is the most prevalent use of the case in the New Testament. 
It is the method for expressing impersonal means, while 
personal agent is usually expressed by $76 with the ablative. 


eféBarev ra mvebuata oyu. 


He cast out the spirits with a word. Mt. 8:16. 
See also: Mk. 5:4; Lk. 6:1. 


(2) The Instrumental of Cause. It is an easy transition 
from the intermediary means by which a result is produced 
to the original factor producing it. Thus when we say, “He 
was destroyed by an earthquake,” the mode of expression 
is but slightly different from saying, “He was destroyed 
by an assassin’s dagger.” In the former construction agency 
is referred to the original cause. This is clearly instru- 
mental, and could not, be elsewhere classified. 
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goBw Gavarou évoxor Hoav Sovdelas. 
Because of fear of death they were subjects of bondage. Heb. 2:15 
See also: Rom. 11:30; 2 Cor. 2:7. 


(3) The Instrumental of Manner. This is one of the 
most obvious uses of the instrumental. It is expressive of 
the method by means of which an act is performed or an 
end achieved. It is seen frequently in adverbs of the 
instrumental form, such as dyyooia, publicly (Ac. 16:37). 
“But the usage is abundant outside of adverbs, chiefly with 
verbs, but also with adjectives and even with substantives” 
(R. 530). 


Hpopnrevovaea AKATAKANUTTW TH KE~ANT. 
Prophesying with the head unveiled. 1 Cor. 11:5. 
See also: Ac. 11:23; 1 Cor. 10:30. 


(4) The Instrumental of Measure. The idea of instru- 
mentality in measure is not difficult to see. Two points of 
time or space are separated by means of an intervening 
distance. In the New Testament it is used chiefly with 
reference to time. Indeed, Robertson classifies this use as 
instrumental of time (R. 527). It may also be used to 
express the degree of difference (cf. Heb. 1:4). 


ikav@ Xpovw Tats payla éFeoraxévat avtots. 
For a long time he had amazed them by his sorceries. Ac. 8:11. 
See also: Lk, 8:27; Rom. 16:25. 


(5) The Instrumental of Association. The instrumental 
idea contained in association has been discussed above. To 
have association, a second party must furnish the means 
of that association. However, association is not necessarily 
personal, though predominantly so. In Rom. 15:27, rots 
mvevpatixots éxowwvnoay means literally they had fellow- 
ship (with you) by means of your spiritual benefits. This 
is clearly an example of association. though the means of 
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association is not personal. This use of the instrumental is 
quite extensive in the New Testament. Robertson gives 
seventy-elght examples. 


veaviokos Tis ouvnKodNovber a’T@. 
A certain young man followed with him. Mk. 14:51. 
See also: Rom. 11:2; 1 Cor. 4:8. 


(6) The Instrumental of Agency. Agency is expressed 
occasionally in the New Testament by the instrumental 
case without the use of any preposition. At such times the 
verb is always in the passive or middle voice. 


boo yap Tvebpare Oeov &yovTat, ovToL viol Bev eiciv. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of 
God. Rom. 8:14. 
See also: Gal. 5:18; Col. 1:16. 


The Accusative Case 


96. The accusative is probably the oldest, and is cer- 
tainly the most widely used of all the Greek cases. Its 
function is more general than that of any other case. 
Truly it is “the normal oblique case for a noun unless there 
is some reason for it to be used in some other case” (R-S. 
29). It must originally have had a great variety of uses, 
as a result of which its root idea is not easy to discern. It 
certainly belongs in a particular way to the verb, even as 
the genitive is especially allied with the substantive. It 
relates primarily to action, and indicates the direction, 
extent, or end of action. ‘The accusative signifies that the 
object referred to is considered as the point toward which 
something is proceeding: that it is the end of the action or 
motion described, or the space traversed in such motion or 
direction” (Webster: Syntax and Synen. of the Greek Tese 
tament, p. 63). So the root meaning of the accusative really 
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embraces three ideas: the end, or direction, or extent of 
motion or action. But either of these ideas is employed to 
indicate the limit of the action, and hence we may define 
the root meaning of the accusative as limitation. If one 
say, 6 dvOpwros Exeupev, the man sent, the act of sending is 
left without a boundary, and has no definite meaning; but 
to say, 6 GvOpwiros eweuWe tov SovdAov, the man sent the 
servant, immediately limits the action by the specification 
of its object. Or to say, 6 &vOpwios bev THY xwpay, ihe 
man went to the country, limits the motion by specifying its 
destination. Likewise, to say, 6 &vOpwios éwopelero paxpav 
6d6v, the man traveled a long journey, limits the action by 
indicating its extent. So, in either case, limitation appears 
as the ultimate function. This basal function is more or 
less evident in the various uses of the accusative. 

(1) The Accusative of Direct Object. The idea of limi- 
tation is most clearly seen when a noun receives the action 
expressed by a transitive verb. Blass calls this use the 
complement of transitive verbs (Bl. 87). It refers the 
action of the verb to some object which is necessary to the 
completion of its meaning. Of course, any number of 
examples occur in the New Testament. 


ad\nbevav A€Eyw. 
I speak truth. Jn. 8:46. 
See also: Mt. 4:21; Jn, 1:14, 


It must be kept in mind in determining the accusative of direct 
object in Greek that many verbs which in English are intransitive 
are treated as transitive in Greek. Such verbs are those which 
mean to speak well or ill of one, to abstain, to have mercy, etc. 
Occasionally we find such verbs connecting their object by means 
of a preposition, just as in our own idiom (cf. Bt. 146ff.). 


(2) The Adverbial Accusative. Sometimes in perform. 
ing its limiting function the accusative does not directly 
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complement the verb, but qualifies it in an indirect way. 
It is an “accusative employed to denote a material object 
only in a mediate or remote way” (W. 229). It limits by 
indicating a fact indirectly related to the action rather than 
an object directly affected by the action. Many words came 
to be so frequently employed in this indirect use of the 
accusative that they became essentially adverbs, some dis- 
appearing entirely from use in the other cases and becom- 
ing exclusively adverbs; e.g., apdrepor, TAElaTOV, WadXor, 
oxedov. The adverbial accusative may be used in three 
senses. 


a, Of Measure. 
anecracbn an’ aitrav wael NiBov Bornr. 
He was separated from them about a stone’s throw. Lk. 22:41. 
See also: Mt. 20:6; Jn. 6:19. 

To this adverbial accusative of measure belongs the accusative 
of the time during which (Mt. 20:6). Sometimes the accusative is 
used to indicate point of time, nruch as the locative (Ac. 20:16), but 
with a sense of duration or extension not possible for the locative. 
When the accusative is used to indicate a point of time, it is part of 
a continuous period implied in the context (cf. Jn. 4:52; Ac. 27:33: 
1 Cor. 15:30). This implicatioa is not possible for the locative. 


b. Of Manner. 


dwpedy EANGBeTE, Swpedy Sore. 


Freely ye have received, freely give. Mt. 10:8. 
See also: I Cor, 14:27; 1 Pt. 3:21. 


c. Of Reference. 


Hrs ToANG éxorriacey eis uas. 

Who labored for you with reference to many things. Rom. 16:6, 
See also: I Cor. 9:25; Eph. 4:15. 

i. The accusative used with the infinitive is not properly the 


“subject” of the infinitive, but is an accusative of reference used 
to describe “the person connected with the action” (R-S. 97). 
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ii. The adverbial accusative is used” widely in the papyri (cf. 
BaG. U722:5); 


(3) The Cognate Accusative. When an accusative of 
the direct object contains the same idea signified by the 
verb, it is called a cognate accusative. Here the limits set 
by the accusative are coextensive with the significance 
of the verb, the use being for emphasis. 


TOV KaNov aYava HYwWYLC MAL. 
I have fought the good fight. 2 Tim. 4:7. 
See also: Mk. 4:41; 1 Pt. 5:2. 


(4) The Double Accusative. Some verbs require more 
than one object to complete their meaning. Such are those 
which take: 


a. A personal and impersonal object. 


éxetvos twas Ordaker wavra. 


He will teach you all things. Jn. 14:26. 
See also: Mk. 6:34; Heb. 5:12. 


b. A direct and predicate object. 


ovkére A€yw buas Sovdovs. 
No longer do I call you servants. Jn. 15:15. 
See also: Jn. 6:15; Lk. 1:59. 


i. We have followed here substantially Blass’s outline of the 
double accusative (cf. Bl. 91f.). Winer divides it into the “accusa- 
tive of the person and thing” (Jn. 19:2), and the “accusative of 
subject and predicate” (Jn. 6:15; cf. W. 226-228). It will be noticed 
that the basal lines of analysis are the same in both authors. 
Webster analyzes the construction in practically the same way (op. 
cit., p. 64). 

ii. Many verbs which occur with some other construction in Eng- 
lish take a double accusative in Greek; e.g., €véducav adrov Ta iwaria 
avrov, they clothed him with his own garments (Mk. 15:20). On the 
other hand, when we would sometimes expect a second accusative, we 
find instead eis with the accusative, a probable Hebraism, influenced 
wy the Hebrew construction with 2 (ef. Ac. 7:21 and Gen. 12:2 of the 
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LXX; ef. Bt. 150). Robertson shows that we may even have three 
accusatives with one verb, as in Mk. 10:18 (R. 479). Where the double 
accusative occurs with the active of a verb, when changed to the pas- 
sive it ordinarily retains the accusative of the thing (Ac. 18:25), though 
sometimes, especially with kaNéw, both nouns are changed to the nomi- 
native (Luke 2:21; cf. W. 229). 


(5) The Accusative Absolute. Sometimes an accusative, 
with or without a participle, is set off in a sort of explana- 
tory way grammatically independent of the rest of the 
sentence. This use is very rare in the New Testament. 
Robertson gives Ac. 26:3 as the clearest example. There 
are a few other possible instances. 


yroorny ovTa oe. 
Since thou art expert. Ac. 26:3. 
See also: 1 Cor. 16:6; Eph. 1:18; Rm. 8:3. 


One cannot be positive that any of these constructions is an 
accusative absolute. Each of them may be otherwise explained. 
Winer regards Ac. 26:3 as an anacoluthon, a construction of fre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. He expresses doubt about 
there being any instance of the accusative absolute in the New 
Testament, giving it as his opinion that “on close examination the 
grammatical reason for the Accusative can be discovered in the 
structure of the sentence” (W. 231). It is used in classical Greek 
(Goodwin: Greek Moods and Tenses, p. 338), and in the inscriptions 
(Buck: Gr. Dialects, p. 125), but is very doubtful in the papyri 
(M. 74). Webster quite pertinently defines this usage as “the 
accusative in apposition to the whole sentence” (op. cit., p. 66). 
An appositive use of the accusative it undoubtedly is. 


(6) The Accusative with Oaths. In the New Testament 
spxitw, I adjure, is regularly followed by two accusatives. 


opkitw oe Tov Oedv, wn we Bacavions. 
I adjure thee by God, torment me not. Mk. 5:7, 
See also: Ac. 19:13; 1 Ths. 5:27. 


This construction is really a double accusative, and is placed by 
Robertson in that class (R. 483f.), but the peculiarity of the idiom 
justifies distinctive treatment. 
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LIL. PreposititNs 
References: R. 571-636; R-S. 115-126; M. 98-107. 


97. A preposition is a word used as an aid in the expres- 
sion of substantive relations. This is its chief function, 
though, as explained below, it has other uses as well. It is 
called “preposition” because in its use it is regularly placed 
before the noun. Beginning merely as an auxiliary to noun 
inflection, it has progressively encroached upon the inflec- 
tional endings until they have been almost entirely dis- 
placed. Modern Greek, like most other modern languages, 
uses the preposition as the chief device for representing 
case distinctions. 

Origin 

98. Originally prepositions were adverbs. That is, they 
were at first adjuncts to verbs rather than substantives. 
They gradually became more closely associated with the 
noun, until custom finally fixed their use with particular 
cases. “It is not difficult . . . to infer that the Aryan 
prepositions were originally adverbs, which at first were 
adjuncts not to the noun but to the accompanying verbs. 

. By degrees these old adverbs came to be more and 
more closely connected in thought with the inflected nouns 
they now served to define, till at last the original meanings 
of the cases were subordinated to those of the accompany- 
ing prepositions and in some cases forgotten” (Sweet: op. 
cit., p. 54). 

99. Most of the prepositions found in Homer are used 
also as adverbs. There are instances in the New Testament 
of prepositions used as adverbs, which indivate that at one 
time they were pure adverbs. Note for example 2 Cor. 
11:23, dcdxovor Xpicroi eiciv; bwép éyw. Are they ministers 
of Christ? I more. Here drép functions as a regular ad- 
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verb; also eis in Lk. 21:4, €Gandor eis ra Sapa, they cast 
in their gifts. In Rev. 21:21 ava eis and in Mk. 14:19 
kata eis are used distributively: one by one, or each. (Note 
that es is in the nominative case.) We also find indications 
of how prepositions were formed from adverbs; e.g., ava 
from aévw, upwards; xara from xaTw, downwards; eis from éow, 
- within; and é from é&w, outside. 

100. In addition there are many adverbial prepositions, 
which some have unwittingly termed “improper” preposi- 
tions, that function in one passage as an adverb and in 
another as a preposition. A list of them follows: dua, 
together with; Gytixpus, amévartt, KaTévavTt, opposite; 
ivev, rep, without; dxpr(s), up to; éyyus, near; exros, tw, 
outside; Epumpocber, evwmov, before; evexev, for the sake 
of; &voxos, guilty of; ros, écw, within; éravw, brepdvw, 
above; éméxewa, brepéxeva, beyond; ews, up to; péoor, 
in the midst of; perath, between; dyé, after; adv, besides; 
broxaTw, under; xwpis, apart from. 


Function 


101. While adverbs qualify the action, motion, or state 
of verbs as to manner, place, time, and extent, prepositions 
do also; but, in addition to this, they mark the direction 
and relative position of the action, motion, or state ex- 
pressed by the verb. Prepositions then attend upon verbs 
to help them express more specifically their relation to 
substantives. Thus in jxovaaTe ar’ dpxns, you heard from 
the beginning, the hearing is qualified by being localized 
in time; in #AOev eis 7d lepdv, he went into the temple, 
the going is limited as to place. It is incorrect in view of 
the above to say that prepositions govern cases. Neither 
is the opposite true, that cases govern prepositions. But 
it is true that as cases limit and define the relations of 
verbs to substantives, so also prepositions help to express 
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more exactly and effectively the very distinctions for which 
cases were created. They are also used to express the case 
relations of substantive with substantive, as Eph. 6:23, 
ayarn pera miotews amd Geov, love with faith from God. 
Thus from being purely an adjunct of the verb in function, 
prepositions were transferred to more intimate association 
with the noun, to define more closely its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. Some came to have case endings 
according to the case with which they were first used. Thus 
to understand the full significance of a preposition one 
needs to know the function of the case with which it is used 
in each instance, the meaning of the preposition absolutely, 
and, what is most difficult, learn what it means relatively 
in each context. 


Significance 


102. Nearly every preposition may be prefixed to a word 
and thus add a new idea to the word or modify or even 
intensify the meaning of that particular word. A very 
frequent use of prepositions is in composition with words 
for the purpose of expressing emphasis or intensity. Gram- 
marians term this the “perfective” use of the preposition. 
One can often detect shades of meaning from this usage 
that are otherwise impossible to discern. All the prepo-' 
sitions except duet, mepl, land mp6 drop a final vowel before 
a word beginning with a vowel. 

103. Some prepositions are used with only one case; e.g., 
ava, avi, awd, éx, and eis; some with two, and the others 
with three cases. 

104. A very important fact to remember in studying 
prepositions is that each one, unlike the English use, may 
be used to express one or several either kindred or diversi- 
fied ideas. The best way to determine the meanings of a 
preposition is to study it in its various contexts and note its 
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various uses. References are given to facilitate this. This 
is the inductive method. Each preposition originally had, 
very likely, only one meaning. We cannot know definitely 
what that was, but we have ventured a guess for each prep- 
osition and term it the root meaning. Additional meanings 
were accumulated in succeeding years, most of them kindred 
to the root meaning, but some not. These we call resultant 
meanings. They are by far the more numerous and are 
the meanings to whick the student should confine himself 
in his prose composition. Then there is a special, rare use 
of prepositions whose meanings we term remote, because 
they are remote from the root idea and because they are 
seldom used. A knowledge of them will be of great help 
in interpreting difficult passages of Scripture. 


"Ava 


105. Root meaning: up. 

In composition: up, back, again. Rom. 12:2, ava-xaivwcet, 
new again or renewal. 

Resultant meaning: it is rarely used out of composition, 
and only with the accusative case. It means to the number 
of in Rev. 4:8, éxwv ava mrépuyas €, having wings to the 
number of siz. See also Jn. 2:6. In Mt. 20:9, ava dnvapvov 
means at the rate of a denarius. It is most frequently used 
in the distributive sense: Lk. 10:1, ava dbo, by twos; 1 Cor. 
14:27, ava pépos, by turns. See also Mt. 10:9, 10; Rev. 21:21. 
The expression éva pécov in Mt. 13:25, Mk. 7:21 and Rev 
7-17 means in the midst of; but in 1 Cor. 6:5 it means between. 


"Avtt 


106. Root meaning: face to face. 
In composition: face to face. Lk. 24:17, dvri-Badrere, 
throwing into each other’s face, or against; Jn. 19:12, av7i-, 
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héyer, speaks against. It is used with the ablative case 
only. One of its regular meanings in classical Greek was 
in exchange for, and this translation fits Heb. 12:16 perfectly, 
who in exchange for (avri) one meal gave away his birth-right. 
So Kihner and Winer translate it. In Mt. 5:38 and Rom. 
12:17 for is a good translation, eye for an eye, evil for evil. See 
also Mt. 17:27; Jn. 6:16. The phrase av@’ dy occurs five 
times with the sense of because (cf. Lk. 1:20; 12:3). 


107. There is conclusive proof now that the dominant 
meaning for dyri in the first century was instead of. “By 
far the commonest ineaning of dyTi, is the simple znstead of” 
(Moulton-Milligan: Voc. of the Gr. N. T.). This statement 
refers to the papyri usage. Professor Whitesell (Chicago) 
made a study of dvri in the Septuagint and found thirty- 
eight passages where it is rightly translated instead of in the 
RV. Since dvri is used in two atonement passages in 
the New Testament, such a translation needs careful con- 
sideration. Notice the following: Gen. 22:13, and offered him 
up for a burnt offering instead of (avri) his son; Gen. 44:33, Let 
thy servant, I pray thee, abide instead of (avrt) the lad a bond- 
man to my lord; Num. 3:12, I have the Levites from among 
the children of Israel instead of (dvri) all the first-born. These 
three sentences unmistakably deal with substitution. This 
translation applies especially to the following: Mt. 2:22, 
Archelaus was reigning over Judea instead of (dvri) his 
father Herod; Lk. 11:11, and he instead of (dvri) a fish give 
him a serpent; 1 Cor. 11:15, for her hair ts given her instead 
of (avri) a covering; Heb. 12:2, Jesus . . . who instead of 
(ayrt) the joy that was set before him endured the cross. But 
does it mean instead of in Mt. 20:28 and Mk. 10:45, dotvar 
THY ux abrov AUTpov avril To\A@Y ? Either that, or else 
it means in exchange for, and each implies substitution. 
The obscurity of this passage is not the result of linguistic 
ambiguity, but of theological controversy. 
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*Amé 


108. Root meanings: off, away from. 

In composition: off, back. Jn. 18:26, dréxoper, cut off; 
Mt. 16:27, dxodacea, give back. This preposition is very 
common. It implies separation, and is, therefore, used only 

with the ablative case. 

Resultant meaning: from. Mt. 3:16, dvéBy dx6 Tov 
vdaros, he went up from the water. But Mark is more descrip- 
tive and adds further details by using a present participle 
and ék, out of: 1:10, dvaBaivwy éx tov tdaros, going up out 
of the water. 

Remote meanings: (1) by: Jas. 1:18, awd Oeov reipdtouar, 
I am tempted by God (cf. Ac. 15:4; 2 Cor. 7:18; Rev. 12:6). 
These all emphasize source. (2) On account of: Heb. 5:7. 
firaxovobels aad THs evAaBetas, heard on account of his 
revotion; cf. Jn. 21:6; Ac. 28:3. This usage is supported by 
the papyri. Fayum CXI: 4, J blame you greatly for having 
lost two little pigs ad Tov oxvApod THs 6500, on account of the 
fatigue of the journey. ’Ag’ js or od} means since. 

?A76 may include the idea expressed in éx, but its usualsignificance is 
from the edge of, while €k has the idea from within. Ilapa with the 


ablative emphasizes source and is used only with persons; as in Jn. 
9:16, odk €oTLv odTOS Tapa Deo, this one is not from God. 


Aud 


109. Root meaning: two; from dbo. Jas. 1:8, di-puxos, 
double-lived. 

In composition: two, between, through. It is also frequently 
used in the “perfective” sense. Heb. 1:11, od 5& dcapeévers, 
but thou abidest through, or endlessly. 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the genitive case; through. 
Jn. 3:17, iva owOp 6 Kbcpos bu’ abrov, that the world might be 
saved through him. This usage is very common. (2) With 
the accusative case: (a) because of. Mt. 6:25, dia rovro 
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héyw butv, because of this I say td you. This usage is also 
very common. (b) For the sake of, for. Mk.{2:27, 76 c4BBarov 
dua Tov &vOpwrov éyévero, the sabbath was made} for the 
sake of man (cf. Mt. 19:12; Rom. 4:23, 24; 11:28; Rev. 1:9; 
23). 

Remote meanings: (1) by, through (agency). 2 Cor. 1:19,' 
Inoots 6 év iyiv bi’ Hucy Knpuxbeis, Jesus, who was preached 
among you by us (cf. 1 Cor. 11:12; Gal. 1:1). (2) By means 
of. Lk. 8:4, eirev 61a rapaBodjs, he spoke by means of a 
parable (cf. Ac. 15:23; 18:9). The phrase 61a ri regularly 
means why (cf. Mt. 21:25; Mk. 11:31). 


In G. Milligan’s Greek Papyri, pp. 39, 40, there are four places 
where 51a means by. A writer says he is sending two letters, dua 
Nydvipovu ptav, dba Kpoviov ... putav, and he states that an inclosed 
document is to be signed 61a Atodwpov ... bua THs yuvatKkds. 
Although 6va is occasionally used to express agency, it does not ap- 
proximate the full strength of v6. This distinction throws light on 
Jesus’ relation to the creation, implying that Jesus was not the absolute, 
independent creator, but rather the intermediate agent in creation. 
See Jn. 1:3, wavta du’ a’rou éyévero; Heb. 1:2, dv’ od kal éxroincev 
Tovs ai@vas; Mt. 1:22, va mAnpwOn TO pyOév b76 Kupiov ba TOV 
mpognrou (cf. Mk. 1:5; Lk, 2:18; Jn.1:10)... 

"EK 

110. Root meanings: out of, from within. 

In composition: out of, away—emphasis. 2 Cor. 4:8 
furnishes a striking example of the perfective use, dopobpevor 
GAN’ obk Eatropovpevor, perplexed, but not completely perplexed. 

Resultant meanings: with the ablative case, the only case 
it occurs with: out of, from within. Ac. 8:39, bre 8&é 
avéBnoap éx Tov vdaros, and when they came up out of the water. 

Remote meanings: (1) on. Mt. 20:21, 28, eis ék SeEvav Kal 
eis €& ebwvbpwr, one on the right hand, and one on the 
left. So also Lk. 20:42. The papyri substantiate such a 
translation: od\} Kaorpoxynuiw éx deéév, a scar on the calf 
of the leg on the right (B.G.U. 975:15). But é is so used. 
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only when it occurs with the words “right” or “left.” (2) 
By means of. Rom. 1:17, wiorews (hoerat, saved by means 
of faith. In Rom. 3:30 we have who will justify éx miorews. 
(cf. Jas. 2:18, 22; 1 Jn. 4:6). (3) Because of. Jn. 6:66, 
€k rovrov moddol . . . ampdOov, because of this many 
went away.' 


Eis 


111. Root meanings: within, in. It was derived from ép 
and gradually took over its functions, so much so that in 
Modern Greek éy does not occur. 

In composition: into, in; as eiaedOetv, to go into. 

Resultant meanings: with the accusative case: into, unto, 
to, for. These meanings are very common. Eis is used 
more than seventeen hundred times in the New Testament, 
and it occurs only with the accusative case. Ac. 11:26, 
einOev dé eis Tapodv, but he went forth to Tarsus; 16:19, 
eid\kvoay eis THY ayopay, they dragged them into the market- 
place; Rom. 1:5, arocroNjy eis braxony rictews, apostleship 
unto the obedience of faith; 1 Cor. 14:22, ai yAdooar eis 
onuelov eiow, tongues are for a sign. 

Remote meanings: (1) in. Lk. 8:48, zopetou eis eipnynr, 
go wn peace (cf. Jn. 1:18; Ac. 2:27, 31; 19:22). (2) Upon. 
Mk. 1:10, xaraBaivov eis airdv, coming down upon him 
(cf. Ac. 27:26). This use is common in the papyri. (3) 
Against. Lk. 12:10, ds épet Adyov eis tov vidv, who will 
speak a word against the Son (cf. Lk. 15:18; Ac. 6:11). (4) 
Among. Lk. 10:36, éumeodvros eis robs XAnords, fell 
among thieves (cf. Jn. 21:23; Ac. 4:17). (5) With respect to, 
with reference to. Ac. 2:25, Aaveld yap déyer els avror, 
for David says with reference to him (cf. Rom. 10:4; 15:2; 16:19). 
(6) As, expressing equivalence. Heb. 1:15, éyw écouar aire 
els tarépa, I will be to himas a father (cf. Mk. 10:8; Ac. 7:53; 
13:22). (7) Because of. Rom. 4:20. eis 5€ ray érayyeriar 
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Tov Oeov ob duexpibn TH amotia, but because of the promise 
of God he did not waver in unbelief (cf. Mt. 3:11; Mk. 2:18; 
Rom. 11:32; Tit. 3:14). (8) For the purpose of, regularly 
when used with the infinitive, but a few times also without. 
Mt. 8:34, 4 modus e&pdOev eis bravTynow T@ "Iynood, the city 
went out for the purpose of meeting Jesus (cf. Mt. 8:4; 1 Cor. 
11:24; 2 Cor. 2:12). 


i. The following is a quotation from J. R. Mantey’s article in the 
Expositor (London), June, 1923, “Unusual Meanings for Preposi- 
tions in the Greek New Testament”: 


When one considers in Ac. 2:38 repentance as self-renunciatiog 
and baptism as a public expression of self-surrender and self-dedi- 
cation to Christ, which significance it certainly had in the first 
century, the expression els AQeoLv THV AUAPTLMY UUG@Ymaymean 
for the purpose of the remission of sins. But if one stresses baptism, 
without its early Christian import, as a ceremonial means of sal- 
vation, he does violence to Christianity as a whole, for one of its 
striking distinctions from Judaism and Paganism is that it is a 
religion of salvation by faith while all others teach salvation by 
works. 

The sentence weTavonoey eis TO KNOUVYLA "Iwva in Mt. 12:41 
and Lk. 12:32 is forceful'evidence for a causal use of this preposi- 
tion. What led to their repentance? Of course, it was Jonah’s 
preaching. Mt. 3:11 furnishes further evidence: éyw yév buds 
Banrrifw & dare eis peravoiay. Did John baptize that 
they might repent, or because of repentance? If the former, we 
have no further Scriptural confirmation of it. If the latter, his 
practice was confirmed and followed by the apostles, and is in full 
harmony with Christ’s demand for inward, genuine righteousness. 
In connection with this verse we have the testimony of a first- 
century writer to the effect that John the Baptist baptized people 
only after they had repented. Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, 
book 18, chapter 5, section 2: “Who (John) was a good man, and 
commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness 
towards one another and piety towards God, and so to come to 
baptism; for that the washing (with water) would be acceptable 
to him, if they made use of it, not in order to the putting away of 
some sins, but for the purification of the body; supposing still 
that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness.” 
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ii. Deissmann in Lighi From the Ancient East gives several convincing 
quotations from the papyri to prove that muoTeveuy eis alrov meant 
surrender or submission to. A slave was sold into the name of the god 
of a temple; i.e., to be a temple servant. G. Milligan agrees with 
Deissmann that this papyri usage of eis ai’réy, is also found regularly 
in the New Testament. Thus to believe on or to be baptized into the 
name of Jesus means to renounce self and to consider oneself the life- 
_ time servant of Jesus. 


"Ev 

112. Root meaning: within. 

In composition: within, in; as évepyéw, work in; on; as, 
évibw, put on. 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the locative case; in, on, at, 
within, among. Mt. 2:5, év ’ByOdeéu, in Bethlehem; Ac. 1:17, 
év byiv, among us. With the locative case it is used mostly 
with words of place, but it also occurs with words of time 
(ef. Ac. 1:15). (2) With the instrumental case: with, by 
means of. 1 Cor. 4:21, & paBdw Ow apds tyas; should 
I come to you with a rod? Rev. 6:8, dmoxreivat &v pougaia 
kai & \uw@ Kai év Oavaty, to kill by means of sword, famine 
and death. See also Lk. 1:51; Rom. 1:18; Heb. 9:25; Rev. 
13:10. To introduce temporal clauses év 7@, while, is fre- 
quently used, both with infinitives and finite verbs; e.g., Mt. 
13:4, év to oreipe airév, while he was sowing (cf. Lk. 5:34). 

Remote meanings: (1) besides, used only once. Lk. 16:26, 
Kal éy qwaou rovros perakd yuay Kai buav, and besides all 
these things, between us and you, ete. (2) Into. Jn. 3:35, ravTa 
dé5wxev év TH xetpl abrov, he has given all things into his 
hand (cf. Mt. 26:23; Rom. 2:5). (3) Because of. Gal. 1:24, 
éddEatov év éuol tov Oedv, they were glorifying God because 
of me (cf. Rom. 1:24; Col. 1:21; 1 Pt. 2:3.) 

i. “Prof. H. A. A. Kennedy has collected a number of instances 


of this use of €v—because of, on account of—from the LXX and from 
the Pauline Epistles” (cf. M. and M.: op. cit.). 
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ii. On the expression €v Xptor@, Which occurs one hundred and 
sixty-four times in Paul’s letters, Deissmann says, “There cannot be 
any doubt that ‘Christ in me’ means the exalted Christ living in Paul 

. and Paul isin Christ. Christ, the exalted Christ, is Spirit. There~ 
fore, He can live in Paul and Paul inHim.” This mystic relation is 
likened to the air that is in us and yet we are in it. 

iii. "Ev is used in Heb. 1:1, 2 with about the same force that 6a 
with the genitive has, 6 0e6s Aadjoas Tols TaTpdow év Tots 
mpognras én’ éoxatov TaV juepav ToUTwy ENadnoeEV duly ev 
vi@, God spoke through prophets then, but now through a son (cf. Mt. 
12:27, 28), 

"Eni 

113. Root meaning: upon. 

In composition : upon, and also for emphasis, as émiryuvmoKke, 
know thoroughly. 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the genitive case: upon, on, 
at, by, before, emphasizing contact. Lk. 2:14, éi yis eipjyn, 
peace upon earth. (2) With the locative case: upon, on, at, 
over, before, emphasizing position. Mt. 18:18, xaiper ér’ 
avT@, he rejoices over it. (3) With the accusative case: upon, 
on, up to, to, over, emphasizing motion or direction. Mk. 
16:2, Epxovrat éxi TO wvnuetov, they came to the tomb. 

Remote meanings: (1) in. Ex. 2:5, NoboacAar éxi rov 
motapov, to bathe in the river; Rom. 1:10; 6:21; Tit. 1:1. 
(2) Against. Mk. 14:48, ws éml Anoriv é&nd\Oate, you came 
out as against a thief (cf. Lk. 12:53; Ac. 13:50). (8) For. Mt. 
3:7, épxouévous érl TO Barticua, coming for baptism, Lk. 
7:44; 18:4; Ac. 19:10, 34. (4) After. Lk. 1:59, é€xéddouv 
aiTo éxit T~ dvduaTt Tov TaTpos, they were going to call it 
after the name of his father (cf. Lk. 14:34; Rom. 5:14; Rev. 
1:7). (5) On account of. Ac. 4:21, é5d€afov rov Oedy éxi rH 
yeyovort, they were glorifying God on account of the event (cf. 
Lk. 1:47; Rom. 5:12; 1 Cor. 1:4). The phrase éy’ 6 in 
Rom. 5:12 and 2 Cor. 5:4 means because. (6) In the time of. 
Ac. 11:28, gris éyévero éxi KyXavéiov, which really happened 
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tn the time of Claudius (cf. Mt. 1:11; Mk. 2:26; Lk. 3:2). (7) 
In addition to. 2 Cor. 7:13, émt rH wapaxdjoe hua, in 
addition to our comfort. This was a common usage in classi- 
cal Greek. 


Kata 


114. Root meaning: down. 

In composition: down. Rom. 1:18, tiv adnbevay 
KATEXOVT OW”, holding down (hindering) the truth. At times it 
is emphatic; as Mt. 3:12, ro 5¢ &xvpov karaxatice, and he 
will burn completely the chaff. 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the ablative case: down from. 
Mk. 5:13, dSpunoev } avéd\n Kata Tov xKpnuvod, the herd 
rushed down from the cliff. (2) With the genitive case: 
down upon, down, against, throughout, by. Ac. 9:42, yvwordv 
dé éyévero Kal? bdys "Térrns, and it became known through- 
out all Joppa. (3) With the accusative case: along, at, ac- 
cording to. Lk. 10:4, pndéva xara rHv 6ddv dordonobe, 
salute no one along the road. Also in the distributive sense: 
Ac. 2:46,"kar’ oixov, from house to house; Lk. 2:41, kar’ éros, 
from year to year; 1 Cor. 14:27, xara dvo, by twos; see also 
Lk. 8:1; 18:32. 

Remote meanings: (1) with reference to, with respect to, per- 
taining to, etc. Phs. 4:11, obx d7t Kal’ barépnow déyu, 
not that I speak with reference to lack; Rom. 14:22; 2 Cor.7:11; 
Eph. 6:21. (2) In. Ac. 11:1, of dvres kara rv 'Tovéaiar, 
those in Judea (cf. Ac. 13:1; 15:23; 24:12; Heb. 11:18). (8) 
Before. Lk. 2:31, kata mpdawrov ravrwr, before the face of all 
(ef. Ac. 2:10; Gal. 2:11; 3:1). 

Meta 


115. Root meaning; in the midst of. Mt. 1:23, wel? uc 
3 Geos, God in the midst of us. 

In composition: three clearly defined meanings. (1) With. 
Lk. 5:7, werdoxos, from pera and exw, one who holds with, 
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hence a partner. (2) After. Ac. 10:5. peraweupar Liuwra, 
send after (summon) Simon. (3) It is frequently used to ex- 
press the idea of change or difference; as peravoéw, think 
differently; werapopgovabe, transform yourselves; werartOnut, 
translate. 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the genitive: with. Mk. 
1:13, qv pera Tov Onpiwy, he was with the wild animals; see 
also Mk. 1:20, 29, 36. (2) With the accusative: after. Lk 
5:27, wera tavra é&mdOev, after these things he went out; 
see also Lk. 9:28; 10:1; 12:4. 

Tlapa 

116. Root meaning: beszde. 

In comnosition: beside. Mt. 4:13, Kagapvaotp thy rapa- 
Badacciav, Capernaum beside the sea. Closely akin to this 
are the meanings by and along. It also signifies emphasis 
at times. Mt. 8:5, tapaxaday airov, calling earnestly; i.e.. 
heseeching him (cf. Ac. 17:16; Heb. 3:16; Gal. 4:10). 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the ablative case: from. 
Jn. 4:9, wap’ éuov weiv aires, ask a drink (infinitive used 
as object) from me. (2) With the locative case: by the side of, 
in the presence of, with, before. Lk. 1:30, edpes xapiy mapa TH 
Hew, you nave found favor with God; Rom. 2:18, dixaror rapa 
6g, just before God. Tapa is used only with words denoting 
person in the ablative and locative cases, but it is just the 
reverse with the accusative case, with a few exceptions. (3) 
With the accusative case: to the side of, beside, along, beyond. 
Mt. 18:35, mapa thy dddv éxarta@v, begging beside the road; Lk. 
13:4, dveNérar éyévovTo wapa mwavras, became debtors beyond 
alli(cf. Rom. 1:25; Heb. 1:9). In comparisons its sense is best 
translated by than. Heb. 1:4; 2:7, nAarrwoas abrév .. . 
map’ ayyédXous, having made him lower than angels. A few 
times it means contrary to. Rom. 1:26, riv guotkny xpjow 
eis THY Tapa ovavy, the natural use into that contrary to nature 
{ef. Ac. 18:13; Rom. 11:24). 
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Tlepi 


117. Root meaning: around. 

In composition: arownd. Ac. 13:11, mepidywr eArer 
xelpaywyovs, going around he was seeking guides. It is used 
in the perfective sense, implying emphasis, occasionally. 
Heb. 10:11, zepredeiv duaprias, to take away sins com- 

pletely (cf. Ac. 27:20; Mt. 26:38). 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the genitive case: about, 
concerning. Mt. 16:11, ob repli aprwy eizov, I did not speak 
concerning loaves (cf. Mt. 17:16; 18:19; 19:17). (2) With the 
accusative case: around, about. Mt. 8:18, dxXov zepl abrér, 
a crowd around him (cf. Mt. 20:3, 5, 6,9). In the accusative 
case epi implies position around, whereas in the genitive 
case it implies general relationship, as in the statement, 
“He was talking about him.” 

Remote meanings: (1) in behalf of. Mt. 26:28, 76 aipa 
Hou .. . wepi toAAwY, my blood in behalf of many (cf. Mk. 
1:44; Jn. 16:26; Heb. 5:3; Ex. 14:14, 25). (2) In Ac. 13:13 it 
may best be rendered with; oi xept Ilatdov, those with Paul. 
(3) In Tit. 2:7 wepi ravra may well be translated in every: 
thing. 


IIpé 
118. Root meaning: before. 
In composition: before. Mt. 2:9,6 dorIp . . . mponyer 


avrovs, the star went before them. 

Resultant meaning, with the ablative case: before. Jn. 
5:7, GdXos mpd eyo KaraBaiver, another goes down before me. 

Remote meanings: rpd deviates only twice in the New 
Testament from its regular meaning before. (1) In Jn. 1038, 
mavres dc0t HOov pd éyov Kdérrat eiciv xal Ayoral, 
this preposition is translated before, but the context favors 
in the room of, or in the name of, which are recognized transla- 
tions for zp. In Gessner Harrison’s Greek Prepositions 
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and Cases (p. 408) are quoted examples of such a use. He 
there says, “‘whence comes the idea of occupying the place 
of another, or becoming his substitute.’”’ (2) The expression 
po wavrwv in Jas. 5:12 and 1 Pt. 4:8 means above all. 


IIpés 


119. Root meaning: near, facing. 

In composition: near (Mt. 15:32); toward (Lk. 9:41); for 
(Mt. 14:21). Its significance is emphasis occasionally. 
Ac. 10:10, tpda7ewwos, very hungry; Ac. 2:42, rpooxaprnpéw, 
continue steadfastly. 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the locative case: af. Jn. 
20:12, éva mpos 7H KegadyH Kal éva mpds Tots Tociv, one 
at the head and one at the feet (cf. Lk. 19:37; Jn. 18:16; Rev. 
1:13). (2) With the accusative case. (a) To, towards. Mt. 
2:12, wy avaxduyar mpds ‘Hp@dnv, to not return to Herod. 
(b) Beside. Mk. 4:1, 6 dxXos pds Thy Pddaccar, the 
crowd beside the sea. (c) Against. Ac. 6:1, rpds rovs ‘EBpai- 
ous, against the Hebrews. (d) With. Jn.1:1,6 Xoyos qv zpos 
tov Oedv, the word was with God. (e) At. Mk. 7:25, rpocé- 
Tweoev TpOs TOS TOdas avTov, she fell at his feet. 

Remote meanings: (1) for. Ac. 27:34 (its only occurrence 
with the ablative case) ; Jn. 5:35; Rom.15: 2; Tit. 1:16;2 Tim. 
3:17, mpos wav Epyov ayabov éEnpricpévos, thoroughly pre- 
pared for every good work. (2) With reference to, pertaining to. 
Heb. 5:1, ra mpos rov Gedy, things pertaining to God (cf. Lk. 
12:47; Rom. 10:21; Heb. 1:7). (8) On. Mk. 5:11, fv 8& éxet 
mpos T@ Oper AYEAN Xolpwr, and there was there on the moun- 
tain a herd of swine. (4) On account of. Mk. 10:5, rpds rhv 
okAnpoxapdiayv tua, Krd., on account of your hardheartedness 
he wrote you this command (cf. Mt. 19:8). (5) It is used with 
the infinitive to express purpose. Mt. 6:1, rods 76 OeadAvat 
avtois, in order to be seen by them. 
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120. Root meaning: together with. 

In composition: (1) with. Mk. 14:51, veavioxos tus ovvnKo- 
AeiOe ait@, a certain young man followed with him. (2) 
Pogether. 1 Cor. 14:26, d7av cuvépxnabe, when you come to- 
gether. (3) At times it intensifies the meaning of the word 
to which it is joined. Lk. 2:19, cuverqpe, carefully kept 
(cf. Lk. 12:2; 13:11; Rom. 11:32). 

Resultant meaning, with the instrumental case: together 
with, with. Jn. 12:2,6 Adfapos qv . . . atv air@, Lazarus 
was with him (cf. Lk. 1:56; 5:9; 9:32). It is used almost ex- 
clusively with persons, and implies close fellowship or co- 
_ Operation. 

Remote meaning: besides. Lk. 24:21, oby raow robross, 
besides all these things. It may be so translated also in Ac. 
17:34. 

“Ytrép 

121. Root meaning: over. 

In composition: (1) over. Heb. 9:5, trepavw, over above, 
(2) More than. 1 Ths. 3:10, brepexrepiccot dedpevon, 
praying more than abundantly (cf. 2 Cor. 12:7; Phs. 4:7). 
- (8) Beyond. 1 Ths. 4:6, brepBatvew, gc beyond, defraud. 
(4) It is “perfective” or intensive at times. Phs. 2:9, 
6 beds airov breptywoer, God has highly exalied him (cf. 1 
Tim. 1:14). 

_ Resultant meanings: (1) with the ablative case. (a) For, 

for the sake of, in behalf of. Tit. 2:14, @wxev éaurdv trép 
nuav, he gave himself in behalf of us (cf. Mk. 4:24; Lk. 22:19, 
20; Heb. 2:9). (6) Instead of. Jn. 11:50, “it is expedient 
for you that one man should die instead of the people, brép row 
aod, and not that the whole nation perish”; Gal. 3:18, 
“Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse instead of us, trép huav. In both of these 
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passages the context clearly indicates that substitution is 
meant (cf. 2 Cor. 5:14, 15); Cat. of Gr. Papyri, 94:15. (2) 
With the accusative case. (a) Over, above. Mt. 10:24, 
obk éotw pabyris brép tov didaoKxarov, a disciple ts not 
above his teacher. (b) Beyond. Ac. 26:18, trip rHv Aap- 
mapotyta Tov jAtov, beyond the brighiness of the sun. (ce) 
More than. Mt. 10:37, 6 gidav rarépa 7 unrépa drép eye, 
Ae who loves father or mother more than me. 

Remote meanings. (1) Concerning, with reference to. Jn. 
1:30, ovTds éotw brép ov éyw eimov, this is he concerning 
whom I spoke (cf. 2 Cor. 8:23; 2 Ths. 2:1). (2) After a com- 
parative adjective it may be translated than. Heb. 4:12, 
Topwrepas brép uaxatpay, sharper than a sword (cf. Lk. 
16:8; Jn. 12:48). 


“Y 16 


122. Root meaning: under. 

In composition: under. Mt. 5:35, taordduov, under-foot; 
ie., foot-stool. 

Resultant meanings: (1) with the accusative case: under. 
Mt. 8:9, GvOpwrds eis bad éfouciay, IT am a man under 
authority. (2) With the ab ative case: by (agency). Mt. 
1:22, pnOév bd kupiov, spoken by the Lord. 

‘76 is most frequently used for expressing agency. In fact, agency is 
expressed with the aid of }7é more frequently than it is by all the other 
methods combined. The instrumental case without a preposition is 
used frequently. Rom. 8:14, cot yap avebuare Oeov a&yeovrai, 
for as many as are led by the Spirit of God. Four other prepositions are 
used rarely for expressing agency: €k (Gal. 4:4), rapa (Jn. 17:7), &a6 
(1 Cor. 3:18), and dca (Mt. 1:22). In our discussion of 61@ we have 
given examples of its use in expressing intermediate agency. 


Prepositional Phrases 


123. Prepositions may be used in conjunction with adjec- 
tives, nouns, pronouns, and adverbs in forming phrases. 
The resultant meaning of such a vbrase is idiomatic at times. 
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For instance, the following phrases serve as conjunctions: 
Lk. 21:24, &xpr od, until; Rev. 16:18, ad’ ob, since; Lk. 12:3, 
av’ dv, because; Rom. 5:12, éf’ &, because; Mt. 25:40, 45, éd’ 
dcov, tnasmuch as, but in Mt. 9:15 and 2 Pt. 1:18, as long as; 
Heb. 3:3; 9:27, xa6’ dcov, inasmuch as, since; Mt. 21:25, 5a 
ti, why; Mt. 14:31, eis ri, why; Lk. 5:34, & &, while. 


Diagram of the Directive and Local Functions of Prepositions 


124. The following phrases function chiefly as adverbs: 
_ 2 Cor. 1:14, amo pépovs, in part; Mt. 4:17, dro wére, from 
that time on; Mt. 23:39, ax’ apr, henceforth; Mt. 18:10, dra 
mwavros, always; Heb. 7:25, eis 76 wavredés, completely; 
2 Cor. 13:13, els 7d wad, again; Jn. 6:51, eis Tov aiava, 
forever; Ac. 12:7, & raxe, quickly; Jn. 4:31, & 7@ werakt, 
meanwhile; 3 Jn. 1, év &dnOeia, sincerely or genurnely; 2 Cor. 
9:6, éx’ ebdoyiats, bountifully; Ac. 23:19, kar’ idiav, pri- 
vately; Ac. 3:17, kar’ &yvovay, ignorantly. 
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PREPOSITIONAL MEANINGS CLASSIFIED 


Direc- Posi- Rela- Agency | Means | Cause 


tion tion tion 
ave. up in, by 
tyzk in ex- because 
change fo) 
for, in- 
stead of, 
for 
Gxd from for by on ac- 
count of 
Std through for by through, | because 
by means ©: 
of 
tx out of on by means} because 
eke of of 
ey into |in, on, at,| besides in with, | because 
among, by means of 
within bse al of 
eis into, in, as, for, because 
unto, among, | against, of 
to upon in re- 
pect to 
érl up to, to | upon, at,| against, on 
on, in, | after, account 
by, be- | in the of 
fore, time of 
over 
Kara along, down, | accord- 
down, from, ing to, 
upon, | upon,at,| with ref- 
through-| in, by, | erence 
out before to 
werd after 
mapa | beyond, | beside, |contrary 4 
0 to the before to 
side of, 
from 
aepl around, in behalf 
e about of, con- 
cerning, 
about 
Ree eee SEs) i Een kee es Weeee ce 2 
po before 
* pos to, to- | at, on, | against, by means} on ac- 
ward beside | for, per- a of count of 
taining 
to 
ou besides ‘ 
ixép beyond | over, | concern- for the 
above | ing, for, sake of 
instead 
of, on 
behalf of 
o71r6 under by 
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125. Occasionally prepositional phrases may be translated 
as adjectives. G. Milligan in his Greek Papyri (p. 47) 
translates é& ty.ots Kal éx’ ddnbelas, sound and true, and 
in the Voce. of the Gr. Test. (p. 59), he translates dz6 Snylas, 
blameless. In 2 Cor. 8:2 the phrase xara Bdfovs means 
deep. When prepositional phrases occur in the attributive 
position, i.e., follow the article, they are adjectival in func- 
tion: Ac. 7:13, of aad ris Geccadovixns "Iovdator, the 
from-Thessalonica Jews; Ac. 18:25, ébiédacKxey axpiBas ra 
mept tov “Incov, he was teaching accurately the converning- 
Jesus things; Rom. 4:12, ris év dxpoBvotia miorews, the 
in-uncircumeision faith. 

126. In a similar way a noun in the descriptive genitive 
may be translated as an adjective sometimes. In Col. 1:27 
and Tit. 2:13 rs 66&js means glorious, and in Lk. 16:8 ris 
adcxias is rightly translated unjust. Notice this in Ac. 
9:15, oKxevos Ex Noyns éoTiv pot, he is a chosen vessel to me. 


III. Tue AbsEcCTIVE 
References: R. 650-675; R-S. 65-66; M. 77. 


127. We approach here a neglected point in the treat 
ment of Greek grammar. Since the character of the adjec: 
tive is so close to that of the substantive few grammarians 
give it separate treatment. Those who do, devote relatively 
little space to its discussion. Yet there has never been a 
language which, in its use of the adjective, presented greater 
wealth or variety than the Greek. Hence it is highly neces- 
sary that the student of the Greek New Testament should 
be familiar with at least the more characteristic features 
of the Greek use of the adjective. 


The Origin of the Adjective 


128. The adjective is simply a use of the substantive 
highly specialized. Of its derivation from the substantive 
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there can be no reasonable doubt. Three evidences of this 
fact may be mentioned here, and others will appear in the 
further development of the subject. There is :irst. the close 
kinship between the noun and the adjective in root and 
inflection. In the second place, the Sanskrit makes much 
less distinction between the noun and adjective than does 
the Greek. The third and perhaps the strongest evidence 
is the employment of an appositional substantive in the 
exact relation of an adjective, which has persisted even 
down to the present time. Note for instance such expres- 
sions as “a city home,” “‘a treasure house,” etc. An exam- 
ple of this adjective use of the noun in the New Testament 
may be seen in Mt. 3:6, & 7@ "lopddvn roraua, in the 
Jordan river. These indications point unquestionably to 
the origin of the adjective in the substantive. But its 
highly developed use in the Greek language justifies sep- 
arate treatment. 

Winer observes that there are “two sorts of nouns, substantive 
and adjective,” and that, though they are “distinct from each other 
in thought, yet the latter (including participles) enters the sphere 


of substantives far more abundantly in Greek than, for instance, 
in Latin” (W. 234). 


The Agreement of the Adjective 


129. The close relation of the adjective to the substan- 
tive is further exhibited in the fact that the substantive 
regularly governs its form. The adjective agrees with the 
noun it qualifies in gender, number, and case. 


éym eit 6 Towuny 6 Kaos. 
I am the good shepherd. Jn. 16:11. 
See also: Mt. 7:24; Heb. 8:2, 
A collective noun may take a plural adjective (Ac. 21:36), in 


which case the agreement is determined by sense rather than form. 
This agreement in sense may apply also to gender (1 Cor. 7:19}. 
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The Function of the Adjective 


130. The genius of the adjective is description. It de- 
notes some fact which distinguishes or qualifies a noun. 
Thus in the expression “beautiful garden” the adjective 
simply points to the fact of beauty as it relates to the 
garden. But note that the adjective designates a state of 
being, beauty, just as the noun designates an object, 
garden. So the fundamental sense of the expression might 
be represented ‘“‘beauty-garden” (a garden of beauty). 
Thus, in its function, we see that the adjective is at heart 
a substantive, being the outgrowth of a noun used in 
qualifying relationship with another noun. 


i. While the genius of the adjective is description, it is not the 
only idiom in Greek whose distinctive character it is to perform 
this function. The same force belongs to the genitive, especially the 
genitive of description and apposition. When the article is absent 
from the genitive construction, the adjectival relation is strengthened. 
It is possible that historically the noun in the descriptive genitive 
preceded the adjective, and constituted its immediate origin. There 
would be, then, three steps in the development of the adjective: 
(1) a beauty garden, (2) a garden of beauty, (3) a beautiful garden. 
We also find appositional nouns in the genitive case (cf. § 90 (6) ). 

ii. All these qualifying devices fill their distinctive purposes. It 
is a mistake to say that any one of them is used “for” another. 
Robertson justly differs from Winer in the statement that a certain 
idiom “should naturally be expressed by an adjective” (R. 651; cf. 
W. 236). The writer “should” use the idiom that he does use, for 
we must assume that it most accurately represents his thought. 


131. The adjective is abundant in the variations of its 
use in Greek, but for the practical purposes of the average 
student the following analysis will prove sufficient. 


(1) The Adjective Used as a Modifier. The primary 
and most characteristic use of the adjective is to limit or 
describe a noun. In the performance of this function it 
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exhibits a twofold relation. It may be either attribwtive or 
predicate. 

a. An adjective is in the attributive relation when it 
ascribes a quality to the noun which it modifies; e.g., 
& Gdtxos KpiTns, the unjust judge. 


mpw@royv TOV Kadov olvoyv TiOnaow. 
He first sets forth the good wine. Jn. 2:10. 


b. An adjective is in the predicate relation when it makes 
an assertion concerning the noun which it modifies; e.g., 
& KpiTHs G&biKkos, the judge is unjust. 


éornkev €v TH Kapodla édpatos. 
He stands stedfast in heart. 1 Cor. 7:37. 


While attribution is an adjectival function, it may also be true of 
other parts of speech, such as nouns, pronouns, participles, infinitives, 
adverbs, and clauses. We should be careful to distinguish the 
attributive and predicate adjective from the attributive and predi- 
cate position of the article. An attributive adjective usually has 
the article, but may not (Jn, 1:18). The predicate adjective occurs 
invariably without the article. The article, however, does not 
determine the relation of the adjective to the noun. This is deter- 
mined by the mode of description by which the adjective presents 
the noun—whether the adjective is incidental or principal in the 
statement. Robertson sums the matter up well by saying that 
“the predicate presents an additional statement, is indeed the main 
point, while the attributive is an incidental description of the sub- 
stantive about which the statement is made” (R. 656). 


(2) The Adjective Used as a Noun. Sometimes the 
adjective so far recovers its original substantive character 
as to perform the full function of a noun. In this use the 
three genders present variation. 

a. It is so used in the masculine gender when the noun 
is concrete. . 

av €f 6 GyLos Tov Beod. 
Thou are the Holy One of God. Jn. 6:69. 
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b. The feminine gender is generally in agreement with a 
feminine substantive understood. 


érropevOn els THY dpivhy. 
She went into the mountain. Lk. 1:39. 


_ Thisis, literally rendered, She went into the mountainous, with country, 
Xwpav, understood. 


c. The neuter singular is ordinarily used as an abstract 
noun. 


TO xpnarov Tov Beov. 
The goodness of God. Rom, 2:4. 


Frequently a neuter substantive is implied (Mt. 10:42). Some- 
times the udjective in the neuter plural refers to definite classes of 
things, and is to that extent concrete, as in Rom. 1:20 (ef. W. 235). 


(3) The Adjective Used as an Adverb. The adverb 
bears a very close relation to the adjective, which was 
“probably the earliest and simplest adverb” (R-S. 66). 
This primitive connection is demonstrated in the use of 
the adjective in direct relation to the verbal idea of the 
sentence. The case of the adjective in this construction 
is usually accusative (of reference), though the other 
oblique cases may be used (cf. odAA@ in Rom. 5:9). 


TO hoiTov, Xalpere Ev Kupiy. 
Finally, rejoice in the Lord. Phs. 3:1. 
See also: Mk. 1:19; Jn. 10:40. 


Frequently an adjective is used in its pure adjectival relation when 
English idiom would require an adverb (Mk. 4:28; cf. G. 269). Care 
should be taken to distinguish these instances from the true adverbial 
use of the adjective. The distinction is sometimes obscure between 
the predicate adjective and the adverbial adjective. The question is to 
be determined by whether the relation of the adjective is more intimate. 
with the noun or the verb. Thus 67r0v 7v "Iwavys TO tperov Bar- 
Tifwv in Jn. 10:40 means, not where John was the first to baptize, but 
where John first entered upon the process of baptizing; while in Mk. 4:22 
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) Yi Kaprogopet tpa@rov xOprov means the land bears a blade first 
and not the first thing the land does is to bear a blade. That is, in the 
latter instance prov is more closely related to xOpTov than it 
is to Kaptogopet, while in Jn. 10:40 mp@rov clearly modifies 
Barrifwy rather than "Iwdvys, and, therefore, functions as an 
adverb. In that fact lies the distinction (cf. R. 657). | 


The Comparison of the Adjective 


132. The comparison of adjectives in Koiné Greek pre- 
sents many distinctive peculiarities. It is imperative that 
the English student discard his own idiom in approaching 
the study of the Greek usage, if he is really to comprehend 
these peculiarities. Several differences from the classical 
Greek are to be observed in the New Testament, especially 
the infrequency of the superlative, which when it does oceur 
is usually for emphasis, rarely in its normal function. 

(1) The Comparative Degree. This is expressed in the 
New Testament in five ways. 

a. By the positive adjective with a prepositional phrase. 


aduaptwrol Tapa wavras Tobs TadtXailous. 


Greater sinners than all the other Galileans. Lk. 13:2. 
See also: Rom. 8:18; Heb. 4:12. 


b. By the positive adjective followed by 7. 


Kanov cot éoTi H BAnOjnvat Eis TO Up. 
It is better for thee than to be cast into the fire. Mt. 18:8. 


c. By the positive adjective with wadXovr. 


Kadov éotiv avT@ maddov ei BEBAnTat eis THY Badaccar. 
It were better for him had he been cast into the sea. Mk. 9:42. 


d. By the comparative adjective followed by 4. 


petlav 6 mpogntebwv 7} 6 AaXaY YAwWooats. 


Greater is the one prophesying than the one speaking with tonyues. 
1 Cor, 14:5. 
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e. By the comparative adjective followed by the ablative. 


TO pwpov Tov Oecd coywrepov Tav dvOpwrev éoTiv. 
The foolishness of God is wiser than men. 1 Cor. 1:25. 

It will be observed that the New Testament presents several devices 
for expressing comparison by the use of the positive form of the adjec- 
- tive with adjuncts. This unquestionably exhibits Hebraistic influence, 
being analogous to the use of the positive adjective with ]. Occa- 
sionally we find a double comparison where 4a\Aov or TOAA@ is used 
with the comparative form of the adjective (Mk. 7:36; Lk. 18:39). 
Sometimes the comparative is used as a means of emphasis when the 
relative object is only implied, sometimes clearly, often very remotely. 
(Jn. 18:27). 

(2) The Superlative Degree. The superlative idea as 
employed in Koiné Greek presents three variations. 

a. The comparative form is sometimes used for a super- 
iative function. 


peiCav 5€ TOUTWY Hayat. 
But the greatest of these is love. 1 Cor. 13:13. 


b. Rarely the regular superlative adjective is used in its 
normal function. 


eyaw yap eipe 6 EXaXLOTOS THY ATOTTOAW?. 
For I am the least of the apostles. 1 Cor. 15:9. 
See also: Mk. 5:7; Ac, 17:15. 


c. The majority of the superlatives in the New Testa- 
ment are used for emphasis, in the sense of very or exceed- 
ingly. These are called elative superlatives. 


Ta Tiga Kal peyoTra nul érayyéduata dedwpyrar. 


He has given unto us the precious and exceeding great promises. 
2 Pt. 1:4. 


The use of the comparative for the superlative is one of the distinguish- 
ing idioms of the Koiné (cf. R. 667; Bl. 108: M. 78). This tendency 
continued until in Modern Greek we have no distinctive superlative 
form, the superlative idea being expressed by the use of the articla 
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with the comparative form: e.g., 6 puKporepos, the smallest (cf. T. 33). 
This extension of the comparative to include more than two was prob- 
ably influenced by the disuse of the dual. So Moulton says, “Of 
course the first step was taken ages ago in the extinction of the dual” 
(M. 77). Blass accounts for this change by ‘“‘the absorption of the 
eategory of duality into that of plurality” (Bl. 33). The use of the 
superlative in the Koiné, however, is not fairly represented in the New 
Testament, for while the New Testament presents but few occurrences 
of the true superlative, “there are scores of them in the papyri” (M 
78). 


IV. THE Pronoun 
References: R. 676-753; R-S. 78-85; M. 84-98. 


133. The pronoun is a device of language employed to 
prevent the monotony which would necessarily result from 
the indefinite multiplication of the noun. That is, it is 
used “to avoid the repetition of the substantive” (R. 676). 
The word is derived from the Latin pro and nomen, mean- 
ing “for a noun.” The name is appropriate, as it is quite 
obviously suggestive of the function. There are nine classes 
of pronouns in the New Testament whose grammatical 
phenomena require orderly treatment. They are the per- 
sonal, relative, demonstrative, intensive, possessive, re- 
flexive, reciprocal, interrogative, and indefinite pronouns. 

There are three other classes, alternative, distributive, and negative 
pronouns, which we do not discuss in this treatment. They hold 
no very important grammatical place in the New Testament as 
pronouns, their significance being chiefly lexical. The matters of 


grammatical interest connected with them may be found fully 
discussed in R. 744-753. 


Personal Pronoun 


134. The personal pronouns are éyw, jyels, ob, types. 
The Attic third-personal pronouns od and ggeis are not 
used in the New Testament, the third person being ex- 
pressed by the intensive pronoun airés. We also oceasion- 
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ally find the article used as a third-personal pronoun (ef. Lk. 
1:29). 


(1) The Personal Pronoun for Emphasis. The pronom- 
inal subject of a finite verb is ordinarily not expressed, the 
person and number of the subject being indicated by the 
verbal ending. When the personal pronoun is used, it is 
for emphasis. 


ti obv Barrifes el ob odK et 6 Xpioros; 
Why then dost thou baptize, if thou are not the Christ? Jn. 1:25. 
See also: Mt. 3:11; Jn, 1:42, 


Winer declares that the personal pronoun “nowhere occurs without 
emphasis” (W. 153). Robertson, however, thinks that “this is not 
quite true of all examples,” and cites Gildersleeve in support of 
his position (R. 676). Moulton concurs in this opinion (M. 85). 
As a matter of fact, there appear varying degrees of emphasis, being 
sometimes perfectly obvious, but shading off to where it is very 
obscure (cf. Jn. 3:10 and Lk. 19:2). On the whole, Winer is likely 
correct, because the simple fact that the personal pronoun is a rep- 
etition of the subject expressed in the verb lends at least some 
degree of emphasis. The emphasis is generally antithetical (Mt. 
8:28), though it may be used merely to give prominence to a thought 
(Col. 1:7). 


(2) The Objective Uses of the Personal Pronoun. It is 
in the oblique cases that we find the abundance of personal 
pronouns in the New Testament. As a natural character- 
istic of vernacular speech, and probably as influenced to 
some extent by Semitic usage, the personal pronouns occur 
in the New Testament with marked frequency (cf. R. 
682f.). They appear in practically all the various uses 
of the oblique cases. Two of the objective uses of the 
personal pronoun deserve special attention. 

a. It may be used as a possessive. Pronominal posses: 
sion is expressed in the New Testament ‘ar more often by 
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the genitive of the personal pronoun than by the possessive 
pronoun. 
TAaTEP Huav 6 év Tots ovpavots. 
Our Father who art in heaven. Mt. 6:9. 
See also: Lk. 21:19; 2 Cor. 4:16. 


b. It may be used as a reflexive. There are at least two 
clear instances in the New Testament—with possibly others 
—in which the personal pronoun is used with a reflexive 
force. 


un Onoavpivere buty Onaavpods éxi THS Ys. 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth. Mt. 6:19. 
See also Mt. 6:20; Eph. 1:9 (?). 


i. Frequently the persunal pronoun appears in a context in which 
its use makes the impression of unnecessary repetition (cf. Mt. 8:1; 
Ac. 7:21; Rev. 3:12). Moulton declares that this “redundancy of 
the personal pronoun is just what we should expect in the colloquia} 
style, to judge from what we have in our own vernacular” (M. 85). 
Robertson regards it as “also a Hebrew idiom” (R. 683). It is a 
tendency of the wernacular Greek which yields readily to the 
influence of a similar Hebrew idiom. Hence both elements are 
present in it. 

ii. The frequency of personal pronouns in the New Testament is 
regarded by Winer as due to Hebraistic influence (W. 143). Blass 
also observes that this fact is to be accounted for by “the dependence 
of the language on Semitic speech” (Bl. 164). Moulton dissents 
from this view upon the evidence of the papyri, and thinks the 
cause is to be found in the vernacular character of the New Testa- 
ment language rather than Semitic influence (M. 85), but Robertson 
thinks that we need not “go as far as Moulton does and deny that 
there is any Semitic influence in the New Testament on this point” 
(R. 683). The fact is that the vernacular and Hebrew coincided 
at many points in the use of the pronouns, and both became factors 
to the product in the New Testament. 


The Relative Pronoun 


135. A relative pronoun is used to connect a substantive 
with a clause which in some way aualifies its meaning. For 
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example, in the sentence, “The eunuch was converted,” we 
might qualify the noun “eunuch” by the addition of two 
explanatory clauses, thus: “The eunuch, who had been to 
Jerusalem to worship, and who was returning in his chariot, 
was converted.”’ It will be seen that the connection of 
_ these elauses with the substantive is expressed by the rela- 
tive pronoun who. So Robertson declares that the relative 
is “the chief bond of connection between clauses” (R. 711). 
The principal relative pronouns of the New Testament are 
ds, Sorts, olos, dmotos and aos (cf. R. 710). 

The relative was originally identical with the demonstrative. It 
is Whitney’s opinion that in Sanskrit the relative yas was originally 
a demonstrative, though “from the earliest period of the language,” 
as known to grammarians, it “has lost all trace of the demonstrative 
meaning” (op. cit., p. 195). The survival of the demonstrative force 
has been much more persistent in Greek. As the relative appears in 
the earliest literature of the language, its distinction is unsettled. 
In Homer Gs is used alternately as demonstrative and relative. In 
classical Greek the function and form of the relative have become 
definite and fixed, though in the best Attic prose it sometimes retains 
its demonstrative force. This usage continues into the Koiné, and 
is found in the New Testament. The Greek article shares with 
the relative its lineage from the demonstrative. They are but 
specialized functions of the demonstrative pronoun (cf. R. 695, 711), 


(1) Agreement of the Relative Pronoun. The substan- 
tive with which the relative pronoun connects the qualifying 
clause is called the antecedent. The relative pronoun agrees 
with its antecedent in gender and number, but not in case. 
Its case is determined by its relation to the clause with 
which it occurs. 

év aiT@, Os éoTiv } Kepadn. 
In him, who is the head. Col. 2:10. 
See also: Mt. 2:9; Rom, 2:6. 


The verson of the verb in the relative clause is determined by the 
antecedent; e.g., éyq ein bs ToUTO érotnoa, I am the one who did this. 
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The relative may sometimes agree with the predicate of an explanatory 
clause in which it is used (Eph. 3:18). 

(2) Attraction. The antecedent and the relative quite 
naturally react upon one another in the determination of 
case. This interchange of case is called attraction. It may 
be the relative drawn to the case of the antecedent, or, less 
frequently, the antecedent to the case of the relative. 

a. When the relative is attracted to the case of the ante- 
cedent it is called direct attraction. 

ds 8’ Gy Tin ek Tov VdaTos ov éya dbwow aiTe. 
Whosoever shall drink of the water which I shall give him. Jn. 4:14. 
See also: Lk. 1:4; Ac. 1:1. 


b. When the antecedent is attracted to the case of the 
relative it is called indirect attraction. 


bv ey aekegadioa "Iwavny ovtos nyépOn. 
This John whom I beheaded ts risen. Mk. 6:16. 
See also: Ac. 21:16; Rom. 6:17. 


Other irregularities occasionally presented in the agreement of 
the relative are its assimilation to the gender of a predicate sub- 
stantive when the predicate substantive “is viewed as the principal 
subject” (W. 166; cf. Mk. 15:16), or to the natural gender of the ante- 
cedent (Ac. 15:17), or to the neuter gender under the influence of an 
abstract idea implied in the entire statement (Jn. 2:8; cf. R. 712f.). 
Frequently the antecedent is incorporated in the relative clause, 
both appearing in the same case (Jn. 6:14). 


(3) Omission of the Antecedent. When the antecedent 
is made clear by the context it may be omitted. 


bv Exets OVK EoTL Gov avnp. 
(He) whom thou hast is not thy husband, Jn. 4:18. 
See also: Lk. 9:36; Heb. 5:8, 


Sometimes an antecedent is introdueed which from the viewpoint 
of the English idiom seems superfluous (Mk. 1:7). It is, however, 
perfectly good Greek, as may be seen from the history of the 
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matter presented by R. 722. While “in ancient Greek it was a very 
rare usage” (2bzd.), yet it was used there, and all the way down 
through all the periods of the Greek language, and has “in modern 
Greek become very common” (R. 723). So this pleonastic antece- 
dent is perfectly normal Greek, though awkward to English eyes 
(cf. further Rev. 7:2). 


= (A) The Indefinite Relative. In classical Greek és is used 
as the definite relative, and dors as indefinite, but this 
distinction has almost disappeared in the Koiné. However, 
it is the distinctive use of darts which is fading out, for és 
is still used in accord with Attic practice. 


dots 6’ayv dprnonral pe. 
Whosoever shall deny me. Mt. 10:33. 
See also: Jn. 14:13; Col. 3:5. 


It should be observed that Ss used with dy has the indefinite force 
and may be rendered “whoever” (cf. Mt. 5:22). The indefinite pro- 
noun Tis may be used with dp in the sense of “anything whatever” 
(cf. Jn. 16:23). It is usually clear from the context whether a relative 
construction is to be regarded as definite or indefinite (cf. Bl. 172; R. 
14. POLO 


The Demonstrative Pronoun 


136. Sometimes it is desired to call attention with special 
emphasis to a designated object, whether in the physical 
vicinity of the speaker or the literary context of the writer. 
For this purpose the demonstrative construction is used. It 
may: take any one of several forms. 

(1) Ordinarily the regular demonstrative pronouns are 
used, 

a. For that which is relatively near in actuality or 
thought the immediate demonstrative is used. 


ovros yap 6 MeAxuoedéx péver iepeds. 


For this Melchizedek remains a priest. Heb. 7:1. 
See also: Mt. 3:3; Rom. 9:9. 
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b. For that which is relatively distant in actuality or 
thought the remote demonstrative is used. 


éowOn % yur dd THS Wpas éxetvns. 
The woman was saved from that hour. Mt. 9:22. 
See also: Jn. 10:1; Ac. 2:16. 


(2) The article sometimes retains its original demonstra- 
tive force, being used with péy or 6¢. 


of pev ovv auvedObrTes HpwTwy ardor. 
These, therefore, having come, asked him. Ac. 1:6. 
See also: Ac. 8:4; Mt. 26:67. 


Sometimes 6 wéy and 6 6é are set over against each other in contrast 
ef. 1 Cor. 7:7; Ac. 14:4). 


(3) Occasionally the relative is restored to its demonstra- 
tive force, employing like the article the particles pév and dé. 
bs pév mea, ds bé pebber. 

One is nungry, and another is drunken. 1 Cor. 11:21. 
See also: Mk, 15:23; 2 Tim. 2:20. 


(4) Ten times the New Testament uses the pronouns 
Bde, Hoe, TOdE. 


onuepov } abprov ropevodpueba eis THVOE THY TONAL. 
Today or tomorrow we will go into this city. Jas. 4:13. 
See also: Lk. 10:39; Rev. 2:1. 


The use of these pronouns is characteristic of Revelation, where we 
find seven of the ten occurrences. The infrequency of them in the New 
Testament is typical of the Koiné in general, for they occur but rarely 
in the papyri. There are but faint traces of them left in Modern 
Greek. The force of dd€ in Attic Greek as a sort of subsequent demon- 
strative (referring to something which follows), Robertson says 
‘“amounts to little in the New Testament, since 06¢ is so rare” (R. 702). 


(5) The intensive pronoun is sometimes used with demon- 
strative force in Luke’s writings. 
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ddater buas & aith 7H pg. 
He will teach you in that hour. Lk. 12:12. 
See also: Lk. 10:7, 20:19. 


The distinction between the demonstratives which we have denomi- 
nated “immediate” and “remote” is not always evident in the New 
_ Testament, though ordinarily it may be discerned. Odros may some- 
times refer “not to the noun locally nearest, but the one more remote,” 
but it will generally be found upon close scrutiny that the antecedent of 
ovTos “was mentally the nearest, the most present to the writer’s 
thought” (W. 157). Thus it does not necessarily denote that which is 
physically adjacent, but that which is immediately present to the think- 
ing of the writer. So éxetvos need not denote that which is physically 
distant, but may be only that which is mentally remote. Hence we have 
termed them immediate and remote demonstratives. 


The Intensive Pronoun 


137. The intensive pronoun is airdés. It is the most fre- 
quently used of all the pronouns in the New Testament, 
and is the most varied in use, being employed as personal, 
possessive, and demonstrative, as well as intensive pronoun. 
It is its distinctive use as intensive pronoun which we con- 
sider here. 

138. The function of the intensive pronoun is to empha- 
size identity. It is the demonstrative force intensified. 
There are two uses of the intensive pronoun, distinguished 
by the attributive and predicate position. 

(1) The Attributive Use. When airods is used in the 
attributive position it means the same. 


éxovres 6€ TO abTo TrEDLA TIS TidTEWS. 
Having the same spirit of faith. 2 Cor. 4:13. 
See also: Mt. 26:44; Rom. 2:1. 


(2) The Predicate Use. When airés is used in the 
predicate position it means self. 
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airo TO Tvevpa OUVpapTUpEL TH TVELMATL PUY. 
The Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit. Rom. 8:16. 
See also: Rom. 8:26; 1 Ths. 4:9. 


The use of avrés as a demonstrative calls for special attention. That 
Luke uses it in this sense is certain, and it is possibly to be so construed 
in other authors (cf. Mt. 3:4). Thus in Lk. 13:1 we are forced by the 
context to translate €v a’T@ T@ Katp@ “in that very season” rather 
than ‘‘in the season itself.’”’ The use is probably to secure an emphatic 
demonstrative (that very) without the employment of two pronouns. 
It may be readily seen that év éxelyw T@ a’T@ Katp@ would make a 
bunglesome construction (cf. R. 686). This demonstrative use of avros 
is characteristic of the Koiné in general. ‘There isan apparent weaken- 
ing of avTos 6 in Hellenistic, which tends to blunt the distinction be- 
tween this and éxetvos 6” (M. 91). Abundant evidence of this change 
appears in the papyri (ef. Moulton and Milligan: op. cit., p. 94). Avrés 
is used as a regular demonstrative in Modern Greek, right alongside 
of ToUTos (ovTos) and éketvos, appearing as such in its normal form, 
and also in the altered form avtévos (T. 90). 


The Possessive Pronoun 


139. The possessive pronouns are épds, ods, %MéTEpos 
and wtyérepos. The Koiné Greek offers no possessive 
pronoun for the third person, but uses the genitive of airés 
instead. The article and téios are also used to denote pos- 
session. So we find pronominal possession expressed in the 
New Testament in four ways. 


(1) By the Possessive Pronouns. 
 Kplows 9 €un duxata éotiv. 
My judgment is righteous. Jn. 5:30. 
See also: Rom. 10:1; Phs, 3:9. 

(2) By the Genitive of the Personal Pronoun. This is 
decidedly the most prevalent mode employed in Koiné 
Greek. 

TO TaCXAa Hua éTLOn Xproros. 


Christ as our passover was sacrificed. 1 Cor. 5:8. 
See also: Mt. 7:3; Rom. 1:4. 
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(3) By the Article. The article is used when the one to 
whom possession is referred is made clear by the context. 


kal éxreivas THY xelpa HWarto avrov. 
And putting forth his hand he touched him. Mt. 8:3. 
See also: Heb. 7:24; 1 Pt, 4:8. 


(4) By itévos. Where the idea of possession is emphatic 
té.os 1s used. 
mAGEV eis THY LOLaY TOALY. 


He went into his own city. Mt. 9:1. 
See also: Lk. 6:41; Jn. 4:44. 


The Reflexive Pronoun 


140. When the action expressed by the verb is referred 
back to its own subject, the construction is called reflexive. 
There are two usual ways of expressing this reflexive idea 
in the New Testament. 

(1) By the regular reflexive pronouns éuavrov, ceavrov 
€auTov, and éavrav. In the New Testament éavray is used 
for all three persons in the plural. 

pnoevy mpaéns ceavT@ Kaxov. 


Do thyself no harm. Ac. 16:28. 
See also: Lk, 12:1; 2 Cor, 3:1. 


(2) By an oblique case of the personal pronoun, as dis- 
cussed above, § 134 (2), b (cf. Mt. 6:19). 


The Reciprocal Pronoun 


141. When a plural subject is represented as affected by 
an interchange of the action signified in the verb, it is 
called a reciprocal construction; e.g., otro. ot dvOpwrot 
dduxovaw ddAdAndous, these men are injuring one another. 
The New Testament uses three methods for the expression 
of this idiom, 
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ayanryrol, dyaTapev adA7dovs. 
Beloved, let us love one another. 1 Jn. 4:7. 
See also: Rom, 12:5; 1 Cor. 16:20. 


(2) The Reflexive Pronoun. 


Kpipara eéxere web’ EavTov. 
Ye have lawsuits with one another. 1 Cor. 6:7. 
See also: Eph. 5:19; Col. 3:16. 


(3) The Middle Voice. 


Kal ouveBourevoarTo. 
And they took counsel with one another. Mt. 26:4. 
See also: Lk. 14:7; Jn. 9:22. 


The Interrogative Pronoun 


142. The interrogative pronoun is ris. It is used to intro: 
duce both dependent and independent questions. As em, 
ployed in the New Testament it presents five fairly distinct 
uses. 

(1) The Interrogative Use. It is the regular pronoun for 
introducing questions. 


ovK ol§are Ti aitetobe. 
Ye know not what ye ask. Mt. 20:22. 
See also: Mt. 3:7; Lk, 12:14. 


(2) The Adverbial Use. When ris is used in the ad- 
verbial sense it means why. 


ti b€ BrXErrets 76 Kap—os; 
Why seest thou the mote? Mt. 7:3. 
See also: Mt. 6:28; Ac. 5:4. 
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(3) The Exclamatory Use. The adverbial use of zis 
sometimes has the force of exclamation rather than inter- 
rogation. 


Kat Tt OédXw et Hn avngén. 
And how I wish it were already kindled! Lk, 12:49. 
See also: Lk. 22:45. 


(4) The Relative Use. ris sometimes adds to its inter- 
rogative function a distinct relative force, the construction 
presenting a shading off of the indirect question toward the 
relative clause. 


GAN’ ov Ti éya O€Aw AAG Ti od. 
Nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt. Mk. 14:36. 
See also: Mt. 10:19; Lk. 17:8, 


This construction presents a vernacular tendency of the Koiné 
Greek toward “a confusion much further developed in our own 
language” (M. 94). The confusion arises from a common ground 
lying between the relative clause and the indirect question. Thus, 
“I know what you are doing,” presents the blending of a relative 
sense (“that which you are doing”) and an interrogative sense 
(“What are you doing?”). 


(5) The Alternative Use. Instead of the classical rérepos 
which of two, the Koiné Greek uses ris to introduce alter- 
native questions. 


Tt yap éorw ebKorwrepor ; 
For which (of the two) ts easier? Mt. 9:5, 
See also: 1 Cor. 4:21; Phs. 1:22. 


Moulton regards the disappearance of 7orepos from the Koiné as 
resulting directly from the decadence of the dual. He finds but a single 
occurrence in the papyri. He says, “I have twelve papyrus collec- 
tions by me, with one occurrence of 76Tepos in the indices, and that is 
aearly illegible and (to me, at least) quite unintelligible” (M. 77). 
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The Indefinite Pronoun 


143. Frequently the occasion arises for the expression ot 
a substantive idea in a general sense, as representative of a 
category. For example, we might wish to mention an act 
performed by one who was a disciple of Jesus, without 
caring to specify his exact identity. The mode of expres- 
sion employed for this purpose would be the indefinite 
pronoun (7ls, vi), thus pabyryjs tis, a certain disciple. 
Thus the indefinite pronoun provides a means of general 
reference. It presents five forms of construction. 

(1) The Pronominal Use. Tis may be used independ- 
ently when it functions as a pronoun. 


un Twos boTEpnaoaTe; 
Did ye lack anything? Lk. 22:35. 
See also: Ac. 3:5; Phs. 3:15. 


(2) The Adjective Use. When associated with a noun, 
ris functions as an adjective. 


éyévero iepels ris. 
There was a certain priest. Lk. 1:5. 
See also: Ac. 15:36; Jas. 1:18. 


(3) The Emphatic Use. Tis issometimes used as a reflec: 
tion of a sense of distinction or importance (cf. Bt. 114). 


Aéywr eival Tia éavror. 
Saying that he was somebody. Ac. 5:36. 
See also: 1 Cor, 3:7; Gal. 2:6. 


(4) The Numerical Use. Tis may be employed with a 
number to convey the idea of approximation. 


Tpooxaerauevos Sto Tivas Trav pabnrav. 
Having called some two of his disciples. Lk. 7:18. 
See also: Ac. 15:36. 
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(5) The Alternative Use. We sometimes find rues 
TWwes, Or tis . . . &repos, employed in alternative ex- 
pressions. 


eheyorto Urd Tia Bre "Iwavns hyepOn éx vexpav, brd Twa 
6€ Gre ‘HXelas épayy. 
Tt was being said by some that John had risen from the dead, but 
by others that Elijah had appeared. Lk, 9:7. 
See also: Phs. 1:15; 1 Cor. 3:4. 


i. Regularly pronouns take their grammatical form from a sub- 
stantive antecedent expressed or understood. Sometimes, instead 
of direct agreement with the grammatical form of an expressed 
antecedent, we have logical agreement, in some instances with actual 
or assumed sex rather than grammatical gender (Mt. 28:19), in 
others with the plural sense of a collective noun rather than its 
grammatical number (Eph. 5:12). 

ii. The use of the pronoun is becoming more extended in the 
Koiné period, and continues to increase down to the modern period. 
In the main the pronouns in the New Testament are nearer to Attic 
usage than the adjectives. There are many instances “where the 
pronouns are used carefully according to classical precedent” (M. 79). 
Winer observes that in the use of the pronoun, the New Testament 
differs from Attic Greek at two main points: “First, it multiplies 
the personal and demonstrative pronouns for the sake of greater 
perspicuity. . . . Secondly, it neglects . . . many forms which 
ranked rather among luxuries of the language” (W. 140). 


V. Tue Articie 


Referenees: R. 754-796; R-S. 68-77; M. 81-84. 


144. Nothing is more indigenous to the Greek language 
than its use of the article. Moulton finds that in the New 
Testament “its use is in agreement with Attic,” a feature 
in which the New Testament is more literary than the 
papyri (M. 80f.). We are, therefore, upon a broad his- 
torical basis when we are studying this important element 
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of the Greek language. It is alsd true that we are entering 
one of the most fascinating fields of linguistic research, 
for, without doubt, “the development of the Greek article 
is one of the most interesting things in human speech” (R. 
754). Scholars have not accorded it sufficient attention, 
nor sought with proper diligence to apprehend the real 
genius underlying its various uses. We do not claim that 
the discussion here offered is conclusive, but hope that it 
may prove suggestive of the directions in which an adequate 
comprehension of the article lies. An exhaustive treatment 
of the question would require more space than is covered 
by this entire volume. One who wishes to pursue the study 
further could not do better than consult the discussions by 
Gildersleeve (Syntax, pp. 215-332) and Robertson (R. 754 
796). 


The Origin {of the Article 


145. The article was originally derived from the demon- 
strative pronoun 6, 7, 76, and is clearly akin to the relative 
pronoun és, 7, 6. It always retained some of the demon- 
strative force. This fact is evidenced by its frequent use 
in the papyri purely as a demonstrative pronoun (e.g., 
P. Elph. 1:15). Robertson says, “Hence 6 is originally a 
demonstrative that was gradually weakened to the article 
or heightened to the relative” (R-S. 68). 


Tov yap Kal yévos éoper. 
For, indeed, of him are we the offering. Ac. 17:28. 
See also: Rm. 8:24; Gal. 4:25. 


Like the pronoun, the article ordinarily agrees with its noun 
in gender, number, and case, though it sometimes agrees with an 
implied gender (cf. Rev. 3:14; 6 &unv, where 6 is governed by the 
reference to Jesus. The Greek had no indefinite article, though 
tis oie els sometimes approximated this idiom (cf. Lk. 10:25; Mt 
8:19}. 
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The Function of the Article 


146. The function of the article is to point out an object 
or to draw attention to it. Its use with a word makes the 
word stand out distinctly. ‘Whenever the article oceurs 
the object is certainly definite. When it is not used the 
object may or may not be” (R. 756). The use of prepo- 
sitions, possessive and demonstrative pronouns, and the 
genitive case also tends to make a word definite. At such 
times, even if the article is not used, the object is already 
distinctly indicated. 


i. The basal function of the Greek article is to point out individ- 

ual identity. It does more than mark “the object as one definitely 
conceived” (W. 105), for a substantive in Greek is definite without 
the article. In this respect the Greek substantive shares character 
with the Latin. “The function of the article, which was originally 
a demonstrative, and always has more or less demonstrative force, 
is to fix a floating adjective or substantive” (Gildersleeve; op. cit, 
§ 514). Gildersleeve goes on to show that the Greek noun has an 
intrinsic definiteness, an “implicit article.’ Therefore, the explicit 
article does more than merely ascribe definiteness. Green is touch- 
ing its genius when he says that it is used “to mark a specific object, 
of thought” (G. 170). It should be kept in mind that the Greek 
article retained much of its original demonstrative significance. 
“The vital thing is to see the matter from the Greek point of view 
and find the reason for the use of the article” (R. 756). 
ii. A suggestion of the essential function of the article is to be seer 
in the fact that it is used regularly with the pronouns oUTos and éxetvos, 
“Mmasmuch as they distinguish some individual from the mass” (W. 
110). The stress on individual identity is here perfectly evident. It 
may be further observed that in Homer ‘‘the article marks contrast 
and not mere definiteness” (R. 755). 

iii. The genius of the article is nowhere more clearly revealed than 
in its use with infinitives, adverbs, phrases, clauses, or even whole sen- 
tences (cf. Gal. 5:14). We have an advantage here in the fact that 
we are not bothered with having to divest ourselves of any confusing 
associations arising from our English idiom. There is no English usage 
even remotely akin to this, for in English we never use an article with 
anything other than a substantive. and then to mark definiteness. 
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*. 

When we begin to find the article used with phrases, clauses, and entire 
sentences, we are, so to speak, “‘swamped in Greek.” The use of the 
article with the phrase, clause, or sentence specifies in a particular way 
the fact expressed: marks it out as a single identity. So in Mt. 13:4, 
Kal €v T@ orelpev avTov, and as he sowed, points to the fact of that 
particular sowing, while in Mt. 12:10, rots c4BBacw Oeparever, 
to heal on the Sabbath, emphasizes the character of the deed (a Sabbath 
healing). Note that the former infinitive has the article, while the 
latter has not. The articular infinitive singles out the act as a particu- 
lar occurrence, while the anarthrous infinitive employs the act as 
descriptive. 

iv. In Mt. 2:3 we haved Baowdels ‘Hp@édns because the emphasis is 
upon the fact‘of Herod’s being king (Herod and no other), while in Lk. 
1:5 €v Tats Huepars ‘Hp@dov Bactréws, in the days of king Herod, de- 
fines a certain period of time (Herod-days), and Bao.ded ’Aypir7a 
in Ac. 25:26 defines the rank of Agrippa (Agrippa, a king). In the first 
example the purpose is identification, in the other two itis definition. 
When identity is prominent, we find the article; and when quality or 
character is stressed, the construction is anarthrous. Note that in all 
three of the cases just given the noun is definite. In Ac. 7:30 Tov dpous 
Diva means the wilderness of Mt. Sinai as distinguished from any other 
wilderness, while in Gal. 4:24 dpovs Zid means the Mt. Sinai sort of 
covenant. In Rev. 14:1 Td dpos Ziwy points out the distinct position 
of the Lamb, while in Heb. 12:22 Dudy Sper argues that the Christian 
is not, like the Israelite of old, approaching a destiny like unto Mt. 
Sinai, but is approaching a Mt. Zion destiny. We may read the passage, 
“But ye have not come to a Mt. Sinai, but to a Mt. Zion”’ (cf. R. 760). 
In Rom. 9:28 woujoer Kipos éri THs 7S, the Lord will work wpon the 
earth, identifies the field of divine operation, while Heb. 6:7 yj yap 7) 
mowovea TOV vETOV, the earth which drinketh in the rain, characterizes 
the ground which is made fruitful by the refreshing showers. Observe 
that in both cases the noun is equally definite, and normally takes the 
article in English (cf. ASV). In Mt. 14:3 tiv yuvaika PuAtarov 
particularizes Herodias as the wife of Philip, while évds dvdpds yuv7 
in 1 Tim. 5:9 means a one-husband sort of wife. Ordinarily English 
renders the first the wife of Philip, and the second the wife of one hus- 
band, treating the noun as definite in both instances. The difference is 
particular specification in the first example and a required qualification 
in the second. Examples might be multiplied ad infinitum. 

v. In determining the function of the Greek article, an exceedingly 
important consideration is its demonstrative origin. The danger is 
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that we will approach the matter from the wrong side; that we will. 
view it from the standpoint of the force of our modern English article 
rather than consider it in the light of its own origin and history. We 
must take our stand at; Homer and look down toward the New Testa- 
ment, and must not, from our present English idiom, look back toward 
the New Testament. “In Homer 6, 7, 76 is the commonest of the 
demonstrative pronouns” (Milden: The Predicative Position in Greek, 
p. 7), and constantly oscillates between pronoun and article. Thus in 
Iliad 1:11, 12, 


...TOV Xpvonv hrivno’ apynThpa 
*Arpeténs 6 yap 7AGEe Boas éxl vnas ’Axardw. 


Aireides dishonored the priest Chryses, for he came to the swift ships of the 
Achaeans, TOv is used in the first clause as an article and 6 in the second 
- asa personal pronoun. In Jliad 1:125, 


GAG Ta ev ToAlwy eLerpabopuer, 7a Sédacrat, 


but the spoil which we took from the cities, that has been divided, T& in 
che first clause is used as a relative pronoun and in the second clause as a 
demonstrative pronoun. “In the Jliad 6, 7, 76 occurs as a pronoun 
3000 times and as an article 218 times, or in a ratio of 14 to 1; in the 
Odyssey it is used as a pronoun 2178 times and as an article 171 times, 
or in a ratio of 13 to 1” (Milden: op. cit., p. 8). The prevalence of the 
pronominal use 6, 7}, TO persists in the inscriptions, especially as a de- 
monstrative. The relative use occurs frequently in the Lesbian, Thes- 
~ galian, Arcado-Cyprian, and the older Boeotian inscriptions (cf. Buck: 
Greek Dialects, pp. 92f.). Frequency as an article increases during 
the classical period and, at the zenith of the Attic dominance, 6, 4, 76 
is typically article and exceptionally pronoun. At this point the New 
Testament is more classical than the papyri, which incline more to- 
ward the Homeric use (M. 81). Occasionally we find in the papyri, 
the old Homeric forms Tol, Tat (cf. P. El. 1:15), which is a result of 
Western Greek influence (cf. Buck: op. cit., p. 92). Thus we see that 
the article in the New Testament carries with it a pronounced heri- 
tage from its demonstrative origin, and one would make a serious 
blunder to ignore this fact. 

vi. The use of the articular and anarthrous constructions of O¢€és is 
highly instructive. A study of the uses of the term as given in Moulton 
and Geden’s Concordance convinces one that without the article Oeds 
signifies divine essence, while with the article divine personality is 
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chiefly in view. There is keen discernment in Webster’s statement. 
published as far back as 1864: 


@eds occurs without the article (1) where the Deity is contrasted 
with what is human, or with the universe as distinct from its Crea- 
tor, or with the nature and acts of evil spirits, (2) when the essen- 
tial attributes of Deity are spoken of, (3) when operations proceed- 
ing from God are appropriated to one of the three Divine Persons, 
(4) when the Deity is spoken of as heathens would speak, or a Jew 
who denied the existence of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. But 
the article seems to be used (1) when the Deity is spoken of in the 
Christian point of view, (2) when the First Person of the blessed 
Trinity is specially designated, unless its insertion is unnecessary 
by the addition of +aTnp, or some distinctive epithet (op. cit., 
p. 29). 


This analysis is doubtless more exact and detailed than the facts will 
support, but it certainly shows admirable discrimination. Surely when 
Robertson says that Oeds, as to the article, “is treated like a proper 
name and may have it or not have it” (R. 761), he does not mean to 
intimate that the presence or absence of the article with eds has no 
special significance. We construe bim to mean that there is no definite 
rule governing the use of the article with 0eds, so that sometimes the 
writer’s viewpoint is difficult to detect, which is entirely true. But in 
the great majority of instances the reason for the distinction is clear. 
The use of @e6s in Jn. 1:1 is a good example. [pds Tov Ody points to 
Christ’s fellowship with the person of the Father; Oeds 7v 6 Ndyos em- 
phasizes Christ’s participation in the essence of the divine nature. 
The former clearly applies to personality, while the latter applies to 
character. This distinction is in line with the general force of the arti- 
cle. Itmay be seen even in the papyri, as 6 p@s ék ywrds, eds 
adnOuvds, O Light of light, true God, where the emphasis is clearly on 
God’s character rather than His personality (Milligan: op. cit., p. 134). 


vii. The articular construction emphasizes identity; the anarthrous 
coastruction emphasizes character. If the student will turn to Rom. 
8:1ff. and apply this principle, he will find how illuminating it becomes 
in actual interpretation. It is certain that one engaged in exegesis 
cannot afford to disregard the article. The New Testament justifies 
the observation of Buttmann that “the use of the article has everywhere 
its positive reason’”’ (Bt. 88). 
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The Regular Uses of the Article 


147. In harmony with its basal significance there are 
certain constructions in which the article is normally used. 
We employ the term “regular” here in the sense of ordinary, 
and not as implying use in keeping with any fixed rules. 
' There are no “rules” for the use of the article in Greek, but 
there is a fundamental principle underlying its significance 
-—as we have seen in the foregoing section—and this gives 
rise to a normal usage. Deviation from this normal usage 
may occur at the will of the writer. 

(1) To Denote Individuals. Nearest to the real genius 
of its function is the use of the article to point out a par- 
ticular object. 

% Baowdeta Tov ovpavar. 
The kingdom of Heaven. Mt. 3:3. 

(2) To Denote Previous Reference. The article may be 
used to point out an object the identity of which is defined 
by some previous reference made to it in the context. 

abbey ovv Exes TO Vdwp 7d Cav; 
Whence hast thou the living water? Jn. 4:11. 

That is, “the living water” to which Christ had just made reference, 
See also: Mt. 2:1, 7; Rev. 15:1, 6. 

(3) With Abstract Nouns. Abstract nouns are ordi- 
narily general in their character and application, and there- 
fore indefinite. But in Greek, when it is desired to apply 
the sense of an abstract noun in some special and distinct 
way the article accompanies it. Thus adnfea, truth, means 
anything in general which presents a character of reality 
and genuineness, but 4 dAnOeva as used in the New Testa- 
ment means that which may be relied upon as really in 
accord with God’s revelation in Christ. The general sense 
of the abstract noun is restricted, and given a particular 
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application: the particular truth which is revealed in 
Christ. 
TH yap Xapiti ore cegwopEvor. 
For by grace are ye saved. Eph. 2:8. 


That is, grace in its particular application in securing man’s sal- 
vation. It is not grace as an abstract attitude, nor yet the gracious 
attitude of God in general; but “the grace” of God which operated 
through the atonement in providing human redemption. Grace is 
a quality which may characterize various objects; but here it is 
particularized as an attribute of God, exercised in a particular realm. 
See also: 1 Cor. 13:4; 15:21. 


(4) With Proper Names. Frequently the article is used 
with the name of some person whose identity is made clear 
by the context, or assumed as well known by the reader. 
Thus in the New Testament, which was written for those 
already acquainted with the historical facts of the Christian 
religion, when we find 6 ’Ingots, we know immediately that 
itis the particular Jesus who was the Messiah and Savior. In 
Col. 4:11, when Paul refers to a member of the Colossian 
congregation who bears the name of Jesus, he significantly 
omits the article with "Ingots and adds the explanatory 
phrase 6 Xeyduevos "Iovaros. The entire phrase means, 
“a man named Jesus, but who is distinguished by being 
called Justus.” It is a general custom with New Testament 
writers to leave off the article when an explanatory phrase 
is added to the name; as, Latdos bé, 6 Kal Ilatdos (Ac. 
13:9); Dipwy 6 Aeyduevos Ilérpos (Mt. 10:2). In such 2 
construction the emphasis is upon the name as a designation 
rather than the identity of the individual indicated by the 
name. 

Opxifw tuas rov "Incovy dv Tlatdos xnptocer. 
I adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preaches. Ac. 19:18, 


i. That is, “by the particular Jesus whom one by the name of Paul 
preaches.” The thought of definite identity belongs to "Ingots, but 
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not to IlavAos. This is to put special stress upon the designation of 
Jesus. See also: Ac. 15:19; 19:1. 

ii. Gildersleeve says that proper names, “‘being in their nature par- 
ticular do not require the explicit article, and when the article is used 
with them, it retains much of its original demonstrative force” (op. 
cit., 215). It is the particularizing force of the article which is em- 
ployed in this idiom. "Iwdvns asa proper name may denote any 
‘number of individuals, but 6 "Iwdayvns is a particular individual bearing 
thisname. Hence, when 6 Iwdv7s is used, it means a particular John 
assumed as known by the reader. This distinction seems in general to 
lie at the basis of the idiom, though it is not invariably observed in 
actual use. In fact, it is difficult to find a principle which will apply 
with uniformity to this use of the article. Winer is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in his opinion that ‘‘the use of the article with names of persons... 
can hardly be reduced to rule” (W. 112). Moulton concurs by saying 
that “scholarship has not yet solved completely the problem of the 
article with proper names” (M. 83). Thus far we are compelled to 
yield to Robertson’s conclusion that “no satisfactory principle can be 
laid down for the use or non-use of the article with proper names” 
(R. 761). This is not to assume that the writer had no reason for 
using the article with a proper name, or not using it, but that frequently 
we are unable to discover his reason. It is precarious to suppose in any 
instance that a writer is employing an idiom at random, though in rare 
cases this is possibly true. 

iii. It is instructive in dealing with this problem to observe the use of 
the article with "Iycovs. The word occurs nine hundred and nine 
times in the New Testament (according to Moulton and Geden: op. cit.). 
It is used three hundred and fifty-nine times without the article (WH). 
In one hundred and seventy-five of these instances the emphasis is on 
the Messianic significance of the name, which means “a deliverer”; 
forty-one times the emphasis is upon the name as a designation rather 
than upon the identification of the person—approximating the force 
of our expression “‘a man named”’; ten times it is used in the vocative 
without the article. In several instances these anarthrous uses are in 
salutations, where the absence of the article is doubtless due to the 
general custom in the New Testament and the papyri of not using 
the article in salutations. But there are one hundred and thirty-three 
times that ’Ingois occurs without the article, for which we can find no 
evident reason. Though this is but fifteen per cent of the occurrences 
of the word and thirty-four per cent of the anarthrous constructions, 
yet it is sufficient to prove that we are as yet unable te lay down any 
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rigid principle according to which we can explain the use of the article 
with proper names. The anarthrous constructions of ’Ingovs prevail 
in John, Hebrews, and Revelation. In John they are mostly in the 
phrases “Jesus said” or “Jesus answered.” Most of the anarthrous 
constructions in Luke are in the expression “Jesus said.” This is 
probably in line with the custom of not using the article in stereotyped 
or technicalized expressions. 

(5) The Generic Use. This is the use of the article with 
a noun which is to be regarded as representing a class or 
group. Gildersleeve says, “The principle of the generic 
article is the selection of a representative or normal indi- 
vidual” (op. cit., 255). It comprehends a class as a single 
whole and sets it off in distinction from all other classes. It 
individualizes a group rather than a single object, and points 
out that group as identified by certain characteristics. 


ai &dXwirekes QuwdAEovs ExovGL. 
Fozes have dens. Mt. 8:20. 

The thought of the entire passage here is that a thing even as 
lowly and insignificant as the fox has shelter of a kind, but the 
Son of man is humbled even beneath that lowly estate. The mean- 
ing is, “The foxes, mere little beasts though they are, have dens.” 
Thus the noun is used to represent a class rather than a group 
of individuals. See also: Lk. 10:7; 1 Tim. 3:2, 

(6) With Pronouns. Since a pronoun ordinarily conveys 
the force of identification, it is quite naturally associated 
with the article. Thus the article regularly occurs when 
the pronouns odros and éxeivos are used with a noun (Lk. 
14:30). It is used with possessive pronouns except when 
they are predicate (Mt. 7:22; Jn. 17:10). It is ordinarily 
used with the genitive of the personal pronoun (Mt. 26:25; 
ef. Mt. 27:46). Its use with airés has been discussed 
sufficiently under pronouns. The use of the article with 
mwas presents important variations. In the singular, anar- 
throus was means every (Rom. 3:19). ‘O was means the 
whole (Gal. 5:14) and was 6 means all with a substantive 
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(Ac. 10:2), though it is ordinarily to be rendered every with 
a participle (Mt. 5:28). The piural zavres is rare without the 
article, though it is found occasionally meaning all (Eph. 
3:8). Ot raves likewise means all, as does raves oi, but in 
the former the collective idea is stronger (Mt. 1:17). These 
are the ordinary changes in the meaning of was as affected 
by the article, though variations from the common practice 
are often indicated by the context (cf. R. 771ff.). 

(7) With Other Parts of Speech. In keeping with the 
genius of the article, whenever a sense of individuality is 
sought in any form of expression, the article is used. In such 
a construction, the article functions as a sort of bracket, to 
gather the expression into a single whole and point it out in 
a particular way. Thus in Lk. 5:10, do rov viv signifies 
more than would be expressed by from the present. It means 
from the present as distinguished within itself—as defined by 
a new set of circumstances: the entrance of Jesus into the ex- 
perience of those addressed. It is not just from now, but 
from the now defined and particularized by a new relation 
to Jesus. In Lk. 19:48 xal odx nipicxov 76 Ti ToLnawow, 
they could not find what they might do, means, freely rendered, 
they could not find the effective course which they might take. 
(The chief priests and scribes were seeking to destroy Jesus, 
and found it difficult because of his popularity.) It is not 
that they could not find anything to do, but they could not 
find the particular thing which would accomplish their 
purpose. This principle may apply to adjectives, adverbs, 
participles, infinitives, prepositional phrases, clauses, and 
even entire sentences. 


ro et Obvn, TavTA SuVaTa TH TLOTEVOYTL. 
“Tf thou canst!” All things are possible to him who believes. Mk. 9:23 


i. Freely rendered 76 ei 60v7n means beware of the lack of faith implied 
in that remark, “If thou canst.” See also Mt. 5:3, 4; Ac. 15:11; Rom. 
13:10; Gal. 5:14: Heb. 13:24. 
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ii. Gildersleeve undoubtedly misses the point here when he speaks of 
the article as “‘substantivizing these various parts of speech; that is, 
altering their nature in the direction of the noun” (op. cit., 262f). 
He is here influenced by the almost inseparable association of the 
article with the noun in English idiom. But such is not true of the 
Greek article. It is of a nature which enables it to lend itself naturally 
to the essential force of these various parts of speech. In Mk. 1:24, 
6 &YLos is not a substantive construction by reason of the article: the 
nature of the adjective itself makes it such (cf. §131,(2), a). We have 
already seen the reason for the article in Tov vuy (Lk. 5:10); it does 
not change the adverb into a noun, but defines more particularly its 
reference. Since participles and infinitives are of their own nature 
verbal nouns, the article in no way affects their substantive character. 
In such phrases as of eT’ avTOU, those with him, the article, instead of 
modifying the prepositional phrase in the direction of a substantive, is 
itself returning to its original demonstrative force. In Lk. 11:3, 
dtdou juiv 7d Kab’ Huépar is more difficult for English eyes to per- 
ceive. In this case 76 is an adverbial accusative of reference. Give us our 
émvovatov bread with reference to that which comes in the regular order 
of the day;i.e., our need of physical sustenance. So it is again the demon- 
strative force of the article blending with the unaltered significance of 
the prepositional phrase. In clauses and sentences it is the particu- 
larizing function of the article which is employed. In Rom. 8:26 we 
have u clear example: 76 yap Tl tpoceviwpeba KaGd det ovk olbaper, 
we know not what we should pray for as we ought. Paul’s point here is: 
“that problem of praying as we ought we do not know about.” The 
article converges the clause into a single point and presents the problem 
as a particular issue, more rigidly defined than any device of English can 
render it. This is what we might call “the bracket force” of the article. 
The fact that we find difficulty in translating these constructions with- 
out using substantival expressions in English is due to the character of 
the English idiom and not of the Greek. It is vitally important in 
exegesis to see the matter from the Greek point of view. Compare 
further Rom. 1.26; 4:16. 


The Special Uses of the Article 


148. Some phenomena presented by the article are but 
remotely related to its basal function, and consequently 
may be treated as special uses. 
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(1) With Nouns Connected by xai. The following rule 
by Granville Sharp of a century back still proves to be 
true: “When the copulative cai connects two nouns of the 
same case, if the article 6 or any of its cases precedes the 
first of the said nouns or participles, and is not repeated 
before the second noun or participle, the latter always 
relates to the same person that is expressed or described by 
the first noun or participle; ie., it denotes a farther de- 
scription of the first-named person.” 


Tov Kupiov Kal gwrnpos “Incov Xpiarov. 
Of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 2 Pt. 2:20. 

The article here indicates that Jesus is both Lord and Savior. So in 
2 Pt. 1:1 Tov Geov Hua@y Kal owrnpos "Incov Xpiorov means that 
Jesus is our God and Savior. After the same manner Tit. 2:13, Tov 
peyadou Geov Kat owrnpos ’Incov Xpioroi, asserts that Jesus is the 
great God and Savior. 

(2) As a Pronoun. The original pronominal nature of 
the article survives in many of its uses. In such a con- 
struction it is not strictly speaking an article, but is re- 
stored to its use as a pronoun. This is a standard Attic 
characteristic. Gildersleeve, under what he terms the “Sub- 
stantive Use” of the article, gives a multitude of examples 
from a number of classical authors (op. cit., 216ff.). 

a. The article may sometimes have the full force of a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

ol Tov Xptorov. 
Those who belong to Christ. Gal. 5:24, 
See also: Mt. 13:29; Heb. 13:24. 
b. The article may be used witn yéy and 6€ as an alter 
native pronoun. 
of pev éxdevafor, of dé eirov, akovodpeba cov. 
Some began mocking, but others said, “We will hear thee.” Ac 17:32. 
See also: Mt. 21:35; Ac. 14:4. 
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c. The article is frequently used practically as a posses~ 
sive pronoun. 


éxreivas THY XElpa MWaTo avTov. 
Stretching forth his hand he touched him. Mt. 8:3. 
See also: Ac. 5:19; 2 Cor, 8:18. 


This use of the article is abundant in the papyri, as P. Oxy. 294:31: 
Awpiwva rov marépa, Dorion our father, and P. Oxy. 292:6: ‘Kpyiav 
Tov dd€eA—Ov, Hermias my brother. It is not, however, distinctively 
Koiné, but is a typical classical Greek usage; e.g., Thuc. 1:69. ov TH 
Suvamer GAAA TH wEAAHTEL AyvvdpeEvoL, defending yourselves, not 
hy your power, but by your threatening aspect. 


d. The repetition of the article with some word or phrase 
which modifies the noun is a device employed for emphasis, 
in which the article functions with more than its ordinary 
force, and appears as a mild relatwe pronoun. 


6 AOyos 6 TOU GTaupot. 
The word which ts of the cross. 1 Cor. 1:18. 
See also: Mt. 26:28; 1 Tim. 3:18. 


This use of the article is to lend greater emphasis and prominence 
to a clause which in some particular way defines. It is a prevalent 
construction in Attic Greek. The emphasis is really a matter of con- 
trast. This contrast may be specific, as in Rom. 2:14, @0vn Ta wh 
vouov éxovtTa, where Gentiles who have no law are contrasted with 
Jews who do have law; or it may be general, as in Ac. 20:21, mioruv 
THY eis TOV KUpLOY HuGY ’Incovy Xptorov (TR), where faith which 
és in our Lord Jesus Christ is contrasted with any other sort of faith. 
When the article is not used, no contrast is intended (cf. 2 Ths. 3:14). 


(3) With the Subject in a Copulative Sentence. The article 
sometimes distinguishes the subject from the predicate in a 
copulative sentence. In Xenophon’s Anubasis, 1:4:6, 
éuropiov 8 jv 7d xwplov, and the place was a market, we 
have a parallel case to what we have in John 1:1, xat 6eds 
qv 6 ddyos, and the word was deity. The article points out 
the subject in these examples. Neither was the place the 
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only market, nor was the word all of God, as it would mean if 
the article were also used with Oeds. As it stands, the other 
persons of the Trinity may be implied in 6éés. 


Maptus yap mov éoTw 6 Beds. 
God is my witness. Rom. 1:9, 
See also: Mk. 6:35; 1 Jn. 4:8. 


In a convertible proposition, where the subject and predicate are 
regarded as interchangeable, both have the article (ef. 1 Cor. 15:56), 
If the subject is a proper name, or a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it may be anarthrous while the predicate has the article 
(cf. Jn. 6:51; Ac. 4:11; 1 Jn. 4:15), 


The Absence of the Article 


149. Sometimes with a noun which the context proves to 
be definite the article is not used. This places stress upon 
the qualitative aspect of the noun rather than its mere 
identity. An object of thought may be conceived of from 
two points of view: as to identity or quality. To convey 
the first point of view the Greek uses the article; for the 
second the anarthrous construction is used. Also in expres- 
sions which have become technicalized or stereotyped, and 
in salutations, the article is not used. This is due to the 
tendency toward abbreviation of frequent or customary 
phraseology, such as our expressions “at home,” “down 
town,” etc. 

TovTo yap bu réyouey év NOYw Kupiov. 

For this we say to you by the word of the Lord. 1 Ths. 4:15. 

i. That is, by a word of that character which comes from one 
who is a Lord. It is the divine authority of the teaching which is 
being stressed. See also: Jn. 4:27; 1 Ths. 5:5; Heb. 6:7. 

ii. We adopt Robertson’s conclusion that it is more accurate to 
speak of the “absence” of the article than the “omission” of the 
article. When we use “omission,” we imply “that the article ought 
to be present” (R. 790), while as a matter of fact it ought not to 
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be, because the writer was seeking ‘to convey an idea which the 
use of the article would not have properly represented. To say 
“omitted” is too much like measuring Greek idiom with an Eng- 
lish yardstick. Winer (W. 119) discusses the “omission of the 
article,” and falls into the common error of supposing that where 
the article is not used it is merely because the substantive is suffi- 
ciently definite without it. Rigid caution should be exercised in 
viewing the article from its Greek character and history and not 
from English usage. Buttmann is making for the point when he 
says that “the omission of the article is very common in cases where 
we employ it,” but utterly ruins matters by adding, “and where in 
strictness it ought to stand in Greek also” (Bt. 88). By what stand- 
ard of judgment are we to conclude that “it ought to stand in 
Greek?” The ancient Greek writer is arraigned at the bar of mod- 
ern German and English idiom! 


iii. It is instructive to observe that the anarthrous noun occurs in 
fany prepositional phrases. This is no mere accident, for there are no 
e@ccidents in the growth of a language: each idiom has its reason. Nor 
fs it because the noun is sufficiently definite without the article, which 
is true, as Greek nouns have an intrinsic definiteness. But that is 
not the reason for not using the article. A prepositional phrase usually 
implies some idea of quality or kind. ’Ev &px7 in Jn. 1:1 characterizes 
Christ as preéxistent, thus defining the nature of his person. When, 
in Col. 2:20, Paul says, ‘If ye died with Christ from the rudiments of 
the world, why, as if living €v Koop, in the world, do ye subject your- 
selves to decrees?” it is clear that €v KOoum defines a kind of life: 
an ‘‘in-the-world life.” So we might present innumerable instances in 
proof of the fact that in a prepositional phrase it is the qualitative 
aspect of the noun which is prominent, rather than its identity (cf. 
év vou, Rom. 2:23; rpds évrpomny, 1 Cor. 15:34; Kata Oeov, Eph. 
4:24). Anarthrous nouns without a preposition present the same 
stress upon character or quality (ef. Téxva owrds, Eph. 5:9). 

iv. Robertson gives but slight attention to this phase of the 
question, though he does say that qualitative force “is best brought 
out in anarthrous nouns” (R. 794). Moulton recognizes the im- 
portance of this point in saying that “for exegesis, there are few 
of the finer points of Greek which need more constant attention 
‘han this omission of the article when the writer would lay stress 
on the quality or character of the object” (M. 88). 


v. It is important to bear in mind that we cannot determine the 
Engksh translation by the presence or absence of the article in 
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Gicek. Sometimes we should use the article in the English trans- 
lation when it is not used in the Greek, and sometimes the idiomatic 
force of the Greek article may best be rendered by an anarthrous 
noun in English. The best guide in this matter is well-informed 
common sense, exercised in keeping with the principle of exegesis 
proposed long ago by William Webster: “The reason then for the 
insertion or omission of the article will not be evident, unless we 
-can look at the matter from the same point of view as that in which 
the writer regarded it” (op. cit., p. 27). 


The Position of the Article 


150. The use of the article with the adjective, participle, 
and demonstrative pronoun calls for special attention. 


(1) When the article precedes the adjective it is said to 
be in the attributive position. 


dray 76 axdPaprov mretpa e&€NO7. 
When the unclean spirit came forth. Mt. 12:48. 
See also: Mk. 12:37; Jn. 10:11. 


The attributive relation is not essentially affected by the article, 
but arises from other considerations which were discussed under 
adjectives ($131, (1) ). But when the article is used with ap 
adjective in the attributive relation it does occupy regularly the 
attributive position. Sometimes the attributive relation must be 
discovered from the context, there being no article to indicate it 
(Eph, 2:10). We must remember that the use or absence of the 
article in an attributive construction “depends on the point of 
view of the speaker or writer” (R. 787), but also that the author 
had a reason for the form used, hence it is not to be regarded ag 
a matter of accident. Entire phrases or clauses are sometimes found 
in the attributive position (1 Pt, 1:11). 


(2) When the article does not precede the adjective it is 
called the predicatz position. 


ov Kadov TO KavxXnUA Duar. 
Your glorying is not good. 1 Cor. 5:6. 
See also: Heb. 7:24; 1 Pt. 4:8, 
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i. A noun in the predicate relation never takes an article unless there 
is some very special reason for it. It is obvious that a predicate noun 
ordinarily emphasizes quality, and should, therefore, naturally be 
anarthrous. In the above example KaAOv manifestly describes the 
kind of boasting. When the article is used with the predicate, it marks 
its essential identity with the subject. Thus 4) duapria éoTiv 7 
avouta (1 Jn. 3:4) makes sin identical with lawlessness. The use of 
the article with the noun but not with the adjective determines the 
adjective as predicate, though the idiom may seem awkward in English 
(ef. 1 Cor. 11:5). 

ii. Care should be taken to distinguish between the attributive 
and predicate relation, which has to do with the essential connection 
of the adjective with its context, and the attributive and predicate 
position, which has to do with the use of the article with the 
adjective. 


(3) When the article is repeated with an adjective which 
follows the noun, it distributes the emphasis equally be- 
tween the adjective and noun, and causes the adjective to 
function as an appositive. Here the particularizing force 
of the article is operative. 


eye ele 6 ToL 6 Kaos. 
I am the good shepherd. Jn. 10:11. 


i. The real idiomatic force of this construction is, J am the 
shepherd—or, more particularly defined—the good one. See also: 
Mt. 17:5; Heb, 13:20. 


ii. Robertson explains the significance of the attributive’s being 
placed before or after the noun. Before the noun the attributive 
receives primary emphasis, while following the noun the emphasis 
is more equally distributed, the adjective being “added as a sort 
of climax in apposition with a separate article” (R. 776). Sometimes 
when the noun is indefinite and the attributive defines it in some 
particular relation, the noun is anarthrous while the attribute has 
an article. Frequently other attributes besides the adjective fol- 
low the noun with the article repeated (cf. 1 Cor. 1:18; Mk. 4:31). 
though such attributes may follow the noun without the article. 
The article may occur in the attributive position when it is trans 
‘ated by a relative pronoun in English (Rom. 8:39). 
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ili. When several adjectives modify one noun, if differentiation 
is emphasized, the article is repeated with each adjective (Rev. 
1:17); but if simple qualification is intended, only one article is 
used (Rev. 3:17). When the article is repeated in the enumeration 
of a series of items, it blends them into a single object of considera- 
tion (Eph. 2:20). In this matter, however, we need to note the 
observation of Gildersleeve: “Theoretically the repetition compels 
‘a separate consideration while the omission suggests unity. Prac- 
tically the Greeks were almost as loose as we are prone to be, and 
a sharp difference cannot be made” (op. cit., 277). 


iv. The repetition of the article with a modifying phrase or 
clause for emphasis, with the approximate force of a relative pro- 
noun, has been mentioned above. It is closely akin to the usage 
under consideration here. 


(4) When a participle has the article, it is thereby at- 
tached to the noun as a qualifying phrase, as a sort of 
attribute; without the article the participle functions as a 
predicate. Thus6é &Opwros 6 é\Oav eis tiv 7TOkW Means 
the man who came into the city, but 6 avOpwros éNov eis 
tiv wodw means the man having come into the city. The 
attributive participle may come between the article and 
noun, just as the attributive adjective. The demonstrative 
force of the article lends itself naturally to the participle, 
and hence we find the article with the participle more often 
than with ordinary adjectives. 


GAG AadodpEr Heod coviay THY droKeKpumperny. 
But we speak a wisdom of God which is hidden. 1 Cor. 2:7. 
See also: Ac. 9:39; 1 Ths. 2:15. 


(5) Demonstrative pronouns are regularly placed in the. 
predicate position. 


ovTos 6 &vOpwmos HpEaTo oiKodopely. 


This man began to build. Lk. 14:30. 
See also: Jn. 4:53; 2 Cor. 7:8. 


DIVISION II 
THE VERB 


151. The verb is that part of the sentence which affirms 
action or state of being. The nature of the verb presents 
two varieties. The action described in the verb may require 
an object to complete its meaning. Thus merely to say, 
“He built,” creates a sense of suspense: we instinctively 
wait to learn what he built. When we say, “He built a 
house,” the sense is complete. Such a verb is called a 
transitive verb. Other verbs do not require an object to 
complete their meaning. Thus, “he ran” makes complete 
sense. These are called intransitive verbs. 


Robertson raises timely warning against confusing the nature of a 
verb with its voice. Transitiveness or intransitiveness belongs to the 
very character of the verbal idea, while voice is determined by relations 
to the context, especially the subject. Transitiveness is discerned by 
the relation of the verb to an object, but is determined by the nature of 
the verbal idea. ‘Transitive verbs belong to any voice, and in- 
transitive verbs to any voice” (R. 330). ‘‘That point concerns the 
verb itself, not the voice” (R. 797). Cf. éyelpw in Mt. 10:8 and 26:46. 
This is not to be construed, however, as meaning that the verb is fixed 
as transitive or intransitive by its root meaning. Transitiveness con-~ 
sists in the application of the root meaning, its use in a particular ex- 
pression. Thus BAéw in Jn. 9:25 is intransitive, TUpAds OY Gpre 
Brétrw, though having been blind, now I see; but in Mk. 8:24 it is transi- 
tive, BAérw To's avOpwrous, I see men. Even the character of the 
verbal idea may be affected by the context, and the change of voice. 
The distinction to be noted is that transitiveness lies essentially in 
the character of the verbal idea in a given sense, while voice is deter- 
mined entirely by the context. Hence transitiveness may change with 
change of voice, but not necessarily so. Verbs which are transitive in 
the active voice may be also transitive in the middle, or they may 
become intransitive. Only transitive verbs are normally used in 
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the passive, though in some instances we find intransitive verbs in the 
passive (cf. Mk. 10:45; Heb. 11:2). Normally the passive voice makes 
‘a verb intransitive, but a verb which takes two objects may retain one 
of them when used in the passive (cf. Ac. 18:25; Gal. 2:7). Verbs 
which are ordinarily transitive may sometimes be used intransitively 
without any change in voice; as &yw, I lead; present imperative, &Ye, 
go. This is especially true of €xw (J have), in certain idiomatic expres- 

"sions with adverbs; as Mt. 4:24, rovs kak@s éxovras, those who are 
il (literally, those having badly). 


I. Votcn, Person, AnD NUMBER 
References: R. 797-820; R-S. 133-135; M. 152-163, 


152. Voice is that property of the verbal idea which indi- 
cates how the subject is related to the action. We have 
already seen that it is to be distinguished from the matter 
of transitiveness, which is discerned by the relation of the 
verbal idea to the object. A comparison of “he killed” 
with “he was killed” fixes attention upon a variation with 
reference to the subject, while “he ran” compared with “ha 
ran a race” fixes attention upon the object. So we see that 
voice is concerned with the relation of the action to the 
subject (cf. R. 798). 


The variations in use of a particular voice must usually be discerned 
by examination of the entire context. Thus we find the need of trans- 
lating ouveréPewrTo in Jn. 9:22, they had agreed among themselves 
(reciprocal middle), by inferring from a wide study of the context that 
the Jews were holding recurrent conferences in their effort to suppress 
the work of Jesus. It is important for the student to keep in mind that 
voice is determined, and its varying shades of meaning discerned, by 
contextual relations. The usage in respect to voice is practically the 
same in Koiné Greek that it was in the classical Attic. 


The Active Voice 


153. The active voice describes the subject as producing 
the action or representing the state expressed by the verbal 
idea. It represents the simplest verb use. The thought of 
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a verb as expressing something acting is obviously the 
verbal significance which lies at the surface. This does 
not necessarily mean, however, that the active was the 
original voice. There are reasons which lead some gram- 
marians to regard the middle as the oldest voice. But as 
a matter of fact, there is no way of knowing with final 
certainty. 

(1) The Simple Active. The ordinary significance of 
the active voice is to describe the subject as directly per- 
forming the act affirmed. 


6 6 beds yivwoKer Tas Kapdias buar. 
But God knows your hearts. Lk. 16:15. 
See also: Lk. 22:54; 1 Cor. 3:6. 


Some variations of the simple active are the active with reflexives 
(Mk. 15:30) and the impersonal active (1 Pt. 2:6). 


(2) The Causative Active. The subject is sometimes 
represented as related to the action through intermediary 
means. 


TOV HALoY avTov avaTéAXeL. 


He causes his sun to shine. Mt. 5:45. 
See also: 1 Cor. 3:6; 8:18. 


This idiom is a necessary device of intelligent expression, and is, 
therefore, in some form common to all languages. In Hebrew we 
have approximately the same idiom represented in the Hiphil stem. 
We have it in English in such expressions as “to blow a horn,” “to 
shine a light,” “to run a horse,” etc. It generally arises from the 
use of an intransitive verb in a transitive sense. 


The Middle Voice 


154. Here we approach one of the most distinctive and 
peculiar phenomena of the Greek language. It is impos- 
sible to describe it, adequately or accurately, in terms of 
English idiom, for English knows no approximate parallel, 
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it is imperative that the student abandon, as far as pos- 
sible, the English point of view and comprehend that of 
the Greek. We can never hope to express exactly the Greek 
middle voice by an English translation, but must seek to 
acclimate ourselves to its mental atmosphere, and feel its 
_ force, though we cannot express it precisely, 


155. The middle voice is that use of the verb which de- 
scribes the subject as participating in the results of the 
action. Thus Bovdebw means I counsel, but BovAevomar 
means I take counsel: the subject acting with a view to 
participation in the outcome. While the active voice 
emphasizes the action, the middle stresses the agent. It, 
in some way, relates the action more intimately to the 
subject. Just how the action is thus related is not indi- 
cated by the middle voice, but must be detected from the 
context or the character of the verbal idea (cf. R. 804). 


i. So “the middle is, strictly speaking, never used without some 
soit of reference to the subject” (Bt. 193). It “refers back the 
action to the acting subject” (W. 252), or “calls special attention 
to the subject” (R. 804). “The essence of the middle therefore 
lies in its calling attention to the agent as in some way clearly 
concerned with the action” (M. 153). All these opinions represent 
from various angles the fundamental significance of the middle 
voice. It is scarcely possible to formulate a single definition of 
its basal function which could be applied to all its actual occur- 
rences. No single principle can be found to cover all the cases, 
for “the sphere of the middle was. . . not at all sharply delimited” 
(M. 158). It is an appropriate warning that Robertson gives in 
saying that “we must not fall into the error of explaining the 
force of the middle by the English translation” (R. 804). The 
importance of the matter in interpretation may be seen by the 
statement of Blass that “on the whole the conclusion arrived at 
must be that the New Testament writers were perfectly capable 
of preserving the distinction between active and middle” (Bl. 186). 

li. “The parent Indogermanic language had two voices—the active 
and the middle” (Wr. 250). The endings of the middle would 
suggest that it was the original verb form. Moulton says, “But 
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nothing is more certain than that the parent language of our family 
possessed no Passive, but only Active and Middle, the latter 
originally equal with the former in prominence, though unrepre- 
sented now in any language, save by forms which have lost all 
distinction of meaning” (M. 152). The Sanskrit had only active 
and middle forms, save in the present, where there was a distinctive 
passive conjugation. The active is termed by Hindu grammarians 
parasmat padan, “word for another”; the middle, atmane padan, 
“word for one’s self.” This terminology is vividly suggestive of the 
basal distinction between the two voices. 


156. Any analysis of the uses of the middle is of neces- 
sity more or less arbitrary. No rigid lines of distinction 
can in reality be drawn. Distinctions there are, however, 
and the following analysis is proposed as indicating the 
main lines of difference. But the student should seek to 
master the fundamental significance of the middle voice, 
then interpret each use in the light of its own context and 
the meaning of the verb. 

(1) The Direct Middle. The typical use of the middle 
voice is to refer the results of the action directly to the 
agent, with a reflexive force. 


Kal dreNOav amnyeato. 


And having gone forth, he hanged himself. Mt. 27:5, 
See also: Mk. 7:4; 1 Cor. 16:16. 


“The reflexive sense of the middle is comparatively rare; reflexive 
pronouns being usually employed with the active” (G. 292). This 
results from what is termed in comparative philology the “analytic 
tendency” in language. It has not, however, resulted in obliterating 
this use of the middle voice, for it still persists in Modern Greek, 
though sometimes in combination with a reflexive pronoun or its 
equivalent (T. 114). 


(2) The Indirect Middle. Sometimes the middle lays 
stress upon the agent as producing the action rather than 
participating in its results. This use signifies that the 
action is closely related to the subject, or is related to the 
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subject in some special and distinctive sense which the 
writer wishes to emphasize. The reason for the emphasis 
is to be inferred from the context. 


> , tS eo 
aiwviay NUTpwaoy etparo. 


He himself secured eternal redemption. Heb. 9:12, 
See also: 1 Cor. 13:8; 2 Tim. 4:15, 


i. This usage is sometimes called the intensive middle, which 
is suggestive but hardly adequate. It roughly corresponds to the 
Piel stem in Hebrew, but is more varied and extended in its use. 
Moulton calls it the “dynamic” middle, and reckons that it “em- 
phasized the part taken by the subject in the action of the verb’— 
& very pertinent suggestion. He recognizes that the variations of 
this use are not easy to define, but is surely overestimating the 
difficulties when he says that “the category will include a number 
of verbs in which it is useless to exercise our ingenuity on inter- 
preting the middle, for the development never progressed beyond 
the rudimentary stage” (M. 158). The student should employ all 
the knowledge he has and all the linguistic sense at his command 
in seeking an intelligent explanation of any and every occurrence 
of the middle. It must be admitted, however, that the use of the 
middle here under consideration is widely varied, and does not 
submit to definition by fixed and rigid lines of distinction. 

i. The intensive significance of the middle may be seen in 2 Tim. 4:15, 

v Kal ov guddagou, of whom do thou also beware. Here Paul is warning 
“fone against Alexander the coppersmith, who had done the Apostle 
serious damage. The sense of the passage is about this: “Since he has 
treated me so despitefully, you had better take heed for yourself.” 
The Greeks employed the middle where we must resort to italics. A 
striking and instructive example appears in Ac. 20:24, aN’ obdevds 
Aoyovu ovovpar THY Pox Titay EuauvT@, but I do not make my 
life of any account as dear to myself. ere the significance of the middle 
Trovovpat seems to be, “I do not make, as far as I am personally cone 
cerned, my life dear unto myself.” Paul does not at all mean to saq 
that he has no interest in living, but means that he considers his divinely 
appointed ministry as overshadowing any selfish interest which it would 
be possible for him to have in life. The middle indicates that, however 
others may regard the matter, this is his conclusion. Here the middle 
is not only intensive, but antithetical in force (cf. aireto@at - aireire« 
airetoe in Jas. 4:2, 3). 
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iii. This use of the middle may give to a verb an individualistic or 
specific application. Thus orparevety means to conduct a mihtary 
campaign, while orpatevecGat means to be a soldier (2 Tim. 2:4); 
qo\ureverv means to live in a free state, while ToAtTevecOat means 
to take active part in the affairs of a state—to be a citizen (Phs. 1:27). 

iv. This is the most extensive use of the middle, and a use 
which requires and rewards the closest study. Robertson dis- 
tinguishes between the indirect middle and the intensive use, of 
which examples were given above, and employs with Moulton the 
term “dynamic” for designating a separate variation. This un- 
doubtedly conduces to greater analytic accuracy, but introduces a 
distinction of which the line of demarcation is vague and confusing 
to the average student. Since the intensive use unquestionably 
shares in the basal function of the indirect middle, we conclude that 
it is best to take care of it by an extension in the definition of 
the indirect middle, for the “dynamic” middle is admitted to be 
merely a “drip-pan middle,” which is “put at the bottom to catch 
the drippings of the other uses” (Gildersleeve: cet. R. 811). Our 
policy here is to abandon the drip-pan, and employ the indirect 
middle to catch the drippings, since we find it so clearly adapted 
to that purpose. 


(3) The Permissive Middle. The middle may represent 
the agent as voluntarily yielding himself to the results of 
the action, or seeking to secure the results of the action in 
his own interest. 


dud ri obxt wardov adcKetobe; 
Why not rather let yourselves be wronged? 1 Cor. 6:7. 
See also: Lk. 2:4, 5; 1 Cor. 11:6; Ac. 15:1. 


This idiom appears as far back as Homer; e.g., AuTdpevos Ob-yarpa, 
to get his daughter set free. An example from the papyri may be seen in 
Tb. P. 35, éauvTov airtacerat, he will get himself accused. 


(4) The Reciprocal Middle. A middle verb with a 
plural subject may represent an interchange of effort be- 
tween the acting agents. 


ouverébero of “Iovédator. 
The Jews had agreed with one another. In. 9:22. 
See also: Mt. 26:4; Lk. 14:7, 
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i. Occasionally we find the middle accompanied by a pronoun 
(Ac. 7:58). Robertson calls this the redundant middle. “Gilder- 
sleeve sees in this idiom the effort to bring out more clearly the 
reflexive force of the middle” (R. 811). Since the reflexive came in 
to aid in the very function performed by the middle, this idiom is 
not unnatural. The reflexive pronoun and passive voice have 
gradually encroached upon the middle—the reflexive upon its func- 
tions and the passive its forms. But, though the middle in Modern 
Greek has no distinctive conjugation, yet its functions survive and 
are expressed in forms identical with the passive. In this way it 
serves in Modern Greek in deponents, as reflexive, reciprocal, and 
causative (T, 113-115). 

ii. Since the middle and passive have in several tenses forms 
alike, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between them. The 
matter must be determined by the context and the meaning of the 
verbal idea (cf, Mt. 11:5). 


The Passive Voice 


157. The passive voice is that use of the verb which 
denotes the subject as receiving the action. Its variations 
in use are determined by the medium through which the 
subject receives the action. Upon this basis we may con- 
struct the following analysis. 

(1) The Passive With Direct Agent. When the original 
agent which produces the action signified in the passive 
verb is expressed, the regular construction is t7é with the 
ablative. 


KaTnyopetrar vrd TaV ’lovéaiwp. 


He was accused by the Jews. Ac. 22:30. 
See also: Mt. 10:22; Rom. 3:21. 


Personal agent may also, though rarely, be expressed by the instru- 
mental case (cf. Lk. 23:15). ‘‘Yet this use in Greek is by no means 
so general that we can assume that it can be substituted indifferently in 
any case and every case for U76 with the Genitive” (Bt. 187). It is 
only where the personal idea is remote and instrumentality is promi- 
nent; as above (Lk. 23:15), it is an act of guilt which is contemplated 
tather than a personal achievement. For use in his Greek composie 
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tion the student had best adopt the regular construction, dard with the 
ablative. 


(2) The Passive With Intermediate Agent. When the 
agent is the medium through which the original cause has 
effected the action expressed by the passive verb, the regus 
lar construction is va with the genitive. 


TavtTa be’ abrov éyévero. 
All things were made through him. Jn. 1:3. 


Here God the Father is thought of as the original cause of crea. 
tion, and the Aoyos as the intermediate agent. See also: Mt. 1:22: 
Gal. 3:18. 


(3) The Passive With Impersonal Agent. If the agent, 
through which the action of the passive verb is performed 
is impersonal, it is ordinarily expressed by the instrumental 
case, independently or with é». 


xapiTl ore TeTwopevor. 


By grace ye are saved. Eph. 2:8. 
See also: Mt. 3:12; Ac. 12:2. 


i. Agency is also sometimes expressed by ad%6 (2 Cor. 3:18); ék 
(Gal. 4:4); and 7apé& (Jn. 17:7). 

ii. The passive arose out of the middle, and the line of demarcation 
oetween them was never absolutely fixed. There was a slight margin 
in which they overlapped and presented a common ground. Thus in 
Ac. 22:16, Bawzioat is middle and means, get yourself baptized. But 
as to practical significance, how much difference is there between that 
rendering and be baptized, the way it is usually rendered? We must 
beware not to seek a hard and fast English equivalent to be employed 
persistently in the translation of either of these voices (ef. M. 162). As 
the passive pressed the middle off the field there remained a common 
ground of interchanging functions between them. In fact, as we have 
observed above, the functions of the middle voice still flourish in the 
Greek language. 

inl. When verbs which take two accusatives are put in the passive, 
and the accusative of the person becomes the subject, the accusa- 
tive of the thing is ordinarily retained (2 Ths. 2:15). Where the 
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active has a direct object in the accusative and an indirect object 
in the dative, the dative usually becomes the subject. and the 
direct object is retained as an accusative of reference (Rom. 3:2). 


Irregularities in Voice 


_ 158. There are two principal ways in which many Greek 
verbs depart from normal usage in the matter of voice. 


(1) Defective verbs are those not used in all three voices, 
or not in every tense of one or more voices. This arose in 
the natural processes of linguistic development, for the 
root meaning of a verb would yield itself more readily to 
usage in one voice than in another, which would cause the 
less natural forms to become obsolete, and be replaced by 
another verb root better adapted to use in that voice and 
tense. Thus épxouar must have had a primitive active 
form épxour, but for some reason the Greek mind found 
more satisfactory expression in the middle form, so the 
active was lost. But when they used the aorist, a synonym 
of épxoue yielded itself better to the desired mode of ex- 
pression, the verb €\@ou, aorist 7AGov. Thus the present 
form of this verb became obsolete. By some such process 
as this the defective verbs probakly originated. To this 
class belong the great majority of what we call the irregular 
verbs. 

(2) Deponent verbs are those with middle or passive 
form, but active meaning. It is obvious that the same 
verb may be both defective and deponent. The distinctive 
fact about the deponent verb is that its voice form is dif- 
ferent from its voice function. Thus déxouat means I 
receive, and not I receive myself or I am received. 


i. It will be found that some grammarians speak of deponents as 
passive in form, while others call them middle. As a matter of fact, 
they may be found in either. The difference 1s to be detected in the 
aorist. The majority of the deponents have their aorist in the middle; 
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as do7afouat, aorist, 7omacapny; though quite a number-have the 
aorist passive; as, BovUNouat, aorist, €80vANOnv. In a few we find the 
use of both forms; as Jedopat, aorist, eavaunv or eabnv. 

ii. Robertson and Moulton both assail the ferm “deponent” on 
the ground that it should include both actives without middle form 
and middles without active form, “if retained for either’ (M. 153). 
Robertson uses the term “dynamic” for this class of verbs, admit- 
ting that it is not “much better” (R. 812). The only justification 
we have to offer for retaining the term here is that there is a 
phenomenon of the language for which we need a distinct term, and 
this is the most familiar. While it is truly inappropriate to say 
that a verb has “lost” (deponere, “to lay aside”) its active meaning 
(and indeed, likely contrary to the history of the verb), yet “de- 
ponent” has become so thoroughly fixed in grammatical terminol- 
ogy that its inappropriateness is hardly serious enough to require 
that we seek to displace it—at least, until an obviously better term 
is found. Perphaps “defective” would cover the whole case, but 
there should be a distinction between the lack of a voice and the 
use of one voice with the significance of another. It is, however, 
likely confusing to go as far as Winer and say, “From middle verbs 
are to be carefully distinguished Deponent” (W. 258). Deponent 
is not a voice, but an anomalous variation of voice. 


Person and Number 


159. In Greek, as in all other languages, person and 
number are determined by the relation of the speaker or 
writer to the assertion contained in the verb. If the asser- 
tion contains a fact relative to the one asserting, the verb 
is in the first person. If it presents a fact relative to the 
one addressed, the verb is in the second person. If it pre- 
sents a fact relative to someone other than either the one 
asserting or the one addressed, the verb is in the third 
person. If the assertion is made concerning more than 
one, the verb is in the plural (in the Koiné Greek—older 
Greek had the dual for two). This essential fact of lan- 
guage has given rise to the “rule of concord” that the verb 
agrees with its subject in person and number. 
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i. A seeming exception to the above principle of syntax is the fact 
that a neuter plural subject regularly takes a singular verb (Jn. 9:3). 
This is doubtless because a neuter plural usually refers to inanimate 
objects, which are viewed in mass rather than as distinct individuals. 
Evidence for this explanation is seen in the fact that the verb is gener- 
ally plural if the neuter plural subject refers to persons (Mt. 12:21), or if 
it is desired to emphasize the plurality of things (Lk. 24:11). In Jn. 
10:27, 7a mpoBaTra Ta éua THS Yorns pov aKovovoLY, my sheep 
hear my voice, Jesus means that each of his disciples individually re- 
sponds to his command; and further, tp0Gara is a figure of speech 
teferring to persons. Both considerations combine to form a plural 
verb here. 

ii. When two or more subjects are joined together by a conjunc- 
tion, the verb is regularly plural (Ac. 15:35), though it may agree 
_ with the nearest subject (1 Cor. 13:13). When a collective subject 

is taken in mass, the verb is singular (Mk 5:24), but if the com- 
ponent parts are viewed individually the verb is plural (Mk. 3:7). 


II. Moop 
References: R. 911-1049; R-S. 128-1382; M. 164-201. 


160. In the expression of the verbal idea it is necessary 
to define its relation to reality: that which has, will, or 
does now exist. For instance, it is impossible to present 
the thought of a child running without affirming either the 
fact of his running—in present, past, or future, or the possi- 
bility of his running. To say, “The child runs,” places the 
statement in the first category; to say, “If the child runs,” 
presents the second. This affirmation of relation to reality 
- igs mood. Whether the verbal idea is objectively a fact or 
not is not the point: mood represents the way in which the 
matter is conceived. It represents “an attitude of mind 
on the part of the speaker” (M. 164). Robertson has 
aptly defined mood as “the manner of the affirmation” 
(R. 912). 

161. In the strictest analysis of the verb function in 
language there are but two essential moods. Mood being 
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the way in which an action is conceived with reference to 
reality, it presents two viewpoints: that which is actual 
and that which is possible. The presence of a negative, 
affirming that a thing is not actual or not possible, does not 
modify the essential category of thought; it merely nega- 
tives these fundamental ideas. The indicative is the mood 
which denotes the verbal idea as actual. Possible action 
may employ, in Greek, either of three moods. If it is 
viewed as contingent upon certain existing and known con- 
ditions—being objectively possible—the subjunctive is used. 
If the action is conceived of as possible without reference 
to existing conditions—being subjectively possible—the 
optative is used. Where the mind purposes the realization 
of a possible action through the exercise of the will upon 
an intermediate agent and conditioned upon the agent’s 
response—being volitionally possible—the imperative is 
used. So the two essential moods in language are the real— 
represented in Greek by the indicative; and the potential— 
embracing the subjunctive, optative, and imperative (ci. 
W. 281). But for simplicity of grammatical analysis it is 
best that we should present our treatment of moods under 
the four separate heads, indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
and imperative. 

i. Sheffield’s definition of mood as the “speaker’s concern with 
what is said” (Grammar and Thinking, p. 120) is pertinent but not 
adequate, as he himself later concludes (2bid., p. 127). It repre- 
sents an element in mood but not its totality. One’s concern in 
the assertion of the verb may influence his attitude of mind, but 
with it there may be associated many other factors, or, on the other 
hand, the matiter of personal interest may be entirely absent from 
the attitude expressed in the verb. The essence of mood is the 
way in which the assertion is related to reality. 

ii, There has been disagreement among grammarians as to the 
number of the moods in Greek. Some regard only the subjunctive 
and optative as being in the strictest sense moods, since they ex- 
hibit in the most pronounced manner the attitude of mind ex- 
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pressed in the affirmation; others would include also the imperative, 
the mood of purpose and, therefore, of mental attitude; but the 
majority would accept four, because, while it is true that the indica- 
tive is the mood of simple assertion of fact, it nevertheless reflects 
very definitely a mental attitude. The infinitive and participle 
- are not regarded by any as truly moods. Robertson groups infini- 
tives and participles under the general head of “verbal nouns,” an 
entirely justifiable procedure. They cannot appropriately be called 
moods. We adopt here the prevalent view, which regards as moods 
the indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative. 

iii. Some grammarians find evidence for a primitive injunctive 
mood. Robertson decides that because of its close relation to the 
imperative “it has to be considered in an historical review” (R. 321). 
Moulton finds in it the origin of the imperative. He thinks that 
‘St represented the bare combination of verbal idea with the ending 
which supplies the subject.” It “was simply an imperfect or aorist 
indicative without the augment” (M. 165). It is found in actual 
use in the Sanskrit, where it expresses prohibition. 

iv. There is but one mood which has essential temporal relations; 
viz., the indicative. This is to be normally expected in the indica- 
tive, since it asserts actuality, and that which actually occurs or 
exists is inevitably defined by relations of time. But that which 
is potential has no definite time relations, its temporal connections 
being only reJative. Hence the time element is entirely absent 
from the potential moods. 

v. The New Testament is fairly accurate in observing the cus- 
tomary distinctions between the Greek moods. “Only it is notice- 
able that the Optative, as in the later Greek authors who do not aim 
at classical refinement, is partially set aside . . . and in certain 
constructions is superseded by the Subjunctive” (W. 282; cf. Bt. 
207). The use of the optative after secondary tenses is also dis- 
continued in the Koiné. 

vi. “The mode is far and away the most difficult theme in Greek 
syntax” (R. 912). The greatest difficulty is presented in the over- 
lapping of functions. That is, the same function may be per- 
formed by more than one mood. For instance, the subjunctive 
and imperative are both used in prohibitions. The indicative and 
imperative are both used for commands, and the indicative and 
optative for wishes. “The development of the modes was gradual 
and the differentiation was never absolutely distinct” (R. 924). But 
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the lines of distinction are sufficiently clear to admit of @ thorough 
working analysis. 


The Indicative Mood 


162. The indicative is the declarative mood, denoting a 
simple assertion or interrogation. It is the mood of cer- 
tainty. It is significant of a simple fact, stated or inquired 
about. The thing which distinguishes the indicative is its 
independence of qualification or condition. It represents 
the verbal idea from the viewpoint of reality. This is the 
attitude of mind expressed, whether the assumed reality is 
an objective fact or not. ‘The indicative does state a 
thing as true, but does not guarantee the reality of the 
thing. In the nature of the case only the statement is 
under discussion” (R. 915). It is “primarily the mood of 
unqualified assertion or simple question of fact” (Br. 73), 
and hence is by far the most frequently used. 

(1) The Declarative Indicative. Its basal significance 
is most clearly seen when the indicative is used in the state- 
ment of a simple fact. 


év apxh jv 6 Aoyos. 
In the beginning was the word. Jn. 1:1. 
See also: Eph. 4:1; 1 Ths. 2:7. 


(2) The Interrogative Indicative. The viewpoint of 
reality is implied in a fact inquired about when the indi- 
cative is used in asking a simple question. 


TL (nTetre; 
What do ye seek? Jn. 1:38. 
See also: Mt. 16:13; Mk. 1:24. 
The interrogative indicative assumes that there is an actual fact 


which may be stated in answer to the question. Though this 
essential force of the construction may vary in strength and clear- 
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ness, it undoubtedly lies at the basis of the usage. Robertson 
asserts with good reason that there is really no difference between 
declaration and question, so far as the essential use of the mood 
is concerned (R. 915). We present them as two distinct uses as a 
policy of simplification rather than strict scientific analysis. For 

. the negative particles in interrogations, see the section on particles, 
ard for the interrogative pronouns, the section on pronouns, 


(3) The Cohortative Indicative. The future indicative 
is sometimes used to express a command. 


ayarnoes TOY TAnTLOY Gov ws GEaUTOY. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Jas. 2:8. 
See also: Mt. 27:24; Lk. 1:18. 


(4) The Potential Indicative. Sometimes the idea of 
contingency accompanies the indicative, being supplied by 
the use of av, the nature of the verbal idea, or the context. 
It may be thus used in association with three ideas. 

a. The indicative may be used in a claim of obligation. 


ovs der éxl cov mapeivar. 
Who ought to be here before thee. Ac. 24:19. 
See also: Mt. 25:27; 1 Cor. 4:8. 


b. The indicative may be used to express an impulse. 


nvxounv yap avabeua civar. 
For I could wish to be accursed. Rom. 9:3. 
See also: Ac, 25:22; Gal. 4:20. 


c. The indicative is used in certain forms of condition. 
el As @bE OVK Gv amreBaver. 

If thou hadst been here, he would not have died. Jn. 11:21. 
See also: Mk. 14:5; Ac. 26:32. 


For the indicative in a conditional sentence without Gv see Gal. 4:15, 
Let it be kept in mind that the potential use of the indicative is not 
really an exception to its essential force as the mood of certainty, 
for the contingent element resides in ay, or the context, or the char- 
acter of the verbal idea. 
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The Subjunctive Mood 


163. The subjunctive is the mood of mild contingency; 
the mood of probability. While the indicative assumes 
reality, the subjunctive assumes unreality. It is the first 
step away from that which is actual in the direction of 
that which is only conceivable, and, therefore, properly 
leads the list of the potential moods. As the sense departs 
farther from reality than the subjunctive, it shades off into 
the optative. When the element of intention or purpose 
is involved, the potential idea is regularly conveyed by the 
imperative. These three moods are akin to each other by 
being related to a common idea, that of potentiality. 


i. The close relation of the subjunctive to the imperative is to be 
seen in the hortatory subjunctive and the subjunctive of prohibi- 
tion. Its kinship to the optative has been demonstrated by the 
fact of its having taken over the functions of the optative. It does 
the full service of the optative in Latin, and is found usurping its 
functions in the Koiné period of the Greek, pushing it entirely off 
the field by the time of Modern Greek (T. 115). We might almost 
say that the subjunctive is the typical potential mood, and that 
the optative and imperative are but variations of it. The con- 
tingent idea is dominant in the optative, and is not at all remote 
in the imperative. As a matter of fact, action is either real or con- 
tingent, and even the slightest variation from the real produces 
the contingent. Hence the potential moods express varying degrees 
of contingency. 


ii. There is likely close relationship between the subjunctive and 
the future indicative. “It is quite probable that the future indica- 
tive is just a variation of the aorist subjunctive” (R. 924). In the 
earliest Greek which we have the subjunctive and future indicative 
are used interchangeably. In the classical literature the distinction 
is quite rigidly observed, “but in later writers vacillation in the 
employment of them is again discernible” (Bt. 211). The idea of 
futurity is almost invariably connected with the subjunctive, but 
while inevitable in the very nature of the case (for contingency 
naturally involves relative futurity), it is not the primary and 
fundamental idea. It is the variation from the real (assumed in 
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thought) which gave rise to the subjunctive and which must remain 
as its basal idea. 


(1) The Hortatory Subjunctive. When one exhorts 
others to participate with him in any act or condition, the 
subjunctive is used in the first person plural. 


KpaT@pev THS OuodoYias. 
Let us hold fast our confession. Heb. 4:15. 
See also: Heb. 12:1; 1 Jn. 4:7. 


The first person singular of the subjunctive is sometimes used 
in a request for permission to ao a thing (cf, Mt. 7:4; Lk. 6:42). 


(2) The Subjunctive of Prohibition. In the expression 
of a prohibition or a negative entreaty the second person 
of the aorist subjunctive may be used. 


pay eLoeveyKns Huds eis TELpacpOP. 
Lead us not into temptation. Mt. 6:13. 
See also: Mt. 6:34; Heb. 3:8. 

The subjunctive of prohibition may also occur in the third per- 
son, especially in dependent clauses of fear or warning, though it 
- may also occur in an independent clause of direct prohibition 
(1 Cor. 16:11). 


(3) The Deltberative Subjunctive. When interrogation 
does not assume an answer in actual fact, but represents 
_ deliberation or is employed as a mere rhetorical device, the 

subjunctive is used. 
Th ele byt; 
What shall I say to you? 1 Cor. 11:22. 
See also: Mk. 12:14; ik. 3:10. 

The subjunctive also occurs in indirect deliberative questions (Mt. 
6:25). Questions may be classed as real and rhetorical. Real ques- 
tions are those intended as actual requests for information (Mt. 


16:13). Rhetorical questions represent an attitude of mind or an 
assuroption of fact in the form of a question (Rom. 10:14). 
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(4) The Subjunctive of Emphatic Negation. When spe- 
cial stress is placed upon a negative proposition, the sub- 
junctive is used with ov y7. 


Kal ov mi) expuywour. 
And they shall not possibly escape. 1 Ths. 5:3. 
pee aiso: Mt. 5:20; Lk. 6:37. 


(5) The Potential Subjunctive. The preceding uses of 
the subjunctive are confined largely to independent clauses, 
but it is also widely used in subordinate clauses. These 
commonly imply future reference, and are qualified by an 
element of contingency. All uses of the subjunctive in 
object or conditional clauses are included in this class. 


dtauaptipoua iva ravta gudAdéns. 
I charge thee that thou guard these things. 1 Tim. 5:21. 
See also: Mt. 17:20; Lk. 6:34. 


The Optative Mood 


164. The optative is the mood of strong contingency; the 
mood of possibility. It contains no definite anticipation of 
realization, but merely presents the action as conceivable. 


1 


Hence it is one step farther removeu from reality than the 
subjunctive. In fact, it never attained to very pronounced 
distinction, and was never more than “a sort of weaker 
subjunctive” (R. 936). 


i. Some grammarians describe the optative as expressing “past 
contingency.” This view is determined by the classical use of the 
mood after secondary tenses—a rather narrow basis of definition. A 
better definition would be emphatic contingency, for this implies 
the essential force of the mood, and includes independent as well 
as dependent clauses. The kinship of the optative to the subjunc- 
tive is manifest in both history and function. The probability is 
that it arose in order to enable the subjunctive to occupy more 
definite limits of meaning. Its use with secondary tenses was 
probably one of its earliest functions, since it developed secondary 
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endings in conjugation. Since the optative came in as a helper 
to the subjunctive, it is not likely that wishing was its original 
significance, though it was from this idea that it derived its name. 
But “the name does not signify anything. It ‘was invented by 
grammarians long after the usages of the language were settled’ ” 
(R. 936). 

- ii. In the New Testament the optative is little used in dependent 
clauses. “The Optative as a dependent mood appears most fre- 
quently in the writings of Luke; its use even here, however, is 
unmistakably on the decrease” (Bt. 215). 

ili. In Sanskrit the optative practically displaced the subjunctive, 
and became the chief potential mood. Whitney tells us that 
“instead of their being (as in Greek) both maintained in use, and 
endowed with nicer and more distinctive values, the subjunctive 
gradually disappears, and the optative assumes alone the office 
formerly shared by both” (Sansk. Gr., p. 261). In Greek the history 
of the matter has been exactly opposite. In early and classic Greek 
the optative is used alongside the subjunctive with about the same 
frequency. It is rapidly disappearing in the Koiné period, even in 
the literary language. It was extremely rare in the vernacular, 
being used only sixty-seven times in the New Testament, and 
seldom in the papyri and inscriptions. Robertson thinks that “it 
is doubtful if the optative was ever used much in conversation even 
in Athens” (R. 325). Indeed, it “was never common in the lan- 
guage of the people, as is shown by its rarity in the Attic inscrip- 
tions” (R. 326). Winer appends a very suggestive note on the 
optative, saying that “it is still a question how far it was used in 
the popular speech of the ancient Greeks. It is often the case that 
certain forms and constructions embodying refinements of the liter- 
ary diction are persistently shunned by the people” (W. 282). The 
optative is “a literary mood that faded before the march of the 
subjunctive” (R. 936). In Modern Greek the optative has entirely 
disappeared (T. 115), 


(1) The Voluntative Optative. The optative is the ordi- 
nary form of the verb used in the expression of a wish. 
This is its most extensive use in the New Testament. 

6 5€ Kbpios KarevOivar buady Tas Kapdias. 


May the Lord guide your hearts. 2 Ths. 3:5. 
See also: Ac. 8:20; 1 Pt. 1:2. 
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“The phrase w) YévotTo is an optative of wishing which strongh, 
deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the fifteen New Testament instances are in Paul’s writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle’s abhorrence of an in- 
ference which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument” 
(Br. 79.). 


(2) The Potential Optative. In several instances in the 
New Testament the optative serves in a clause which implies 
a condition. This use is distinguished by the particle ap. 


Ti av Oé€dor NEYELY; 
What would he wish to say? Ac. 17:18. 
See also: Lk, 1:62; Ac. 8:31. 


Expressed fully the example would read, What would he wish to 
say, if he could say anything? These optatives occur as the ful. 
fillment of a condition which is implied, and in the great majority 
of instances we can supply from the context the implied condition. 


(3) The Deliberative Optative. A few times in the New 
Testament indirect rhetorical questions are expressed by the 
optative. In this construction an unusually doubtful atti- 
tude of mind is implied. 


dueXoyifeTto toTards ein 6 GoTogpUOs OUTOS. 
She was pondering what manner of salutation this might be. Lk, 1:29, 
See also: Lk. 22:23; Ac. 17:11. 


The Imperative Mood 


165. The imperative is the mood of command or entreaty 
—the mood of volition. It is the genius of the imperative 
to express the appeal of will to will. In ordinary linguistic 
communication the primary appeal is from intellect to 
intellect, but in the imperative one will addresses another, 
It expresses neither probability nor possibility, but only 
intention, and is, therefore, the furthest removed from 
reality. 
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i. There is good reason to suppose that the imperative, which is 
likely the youngest of the moods, arose in the use of the verb stem as a 
sort of interjection, for we find it to be the “‘simplest possible form of 
the verb” (M. 171). Compare the use of devpo, meaning hither, and nate 
that it “only needs the exclamation mark to make it mean come here”’ 

(M. 172). 

_ ut. The imperative has never been able to secure a field all to 
itself, as the indicative and subjunctive and even the infinitive and 
participle (also the optative in Attic Greek) do service in the 
expression of commands. It has had difficulty in maintaining itself, 
having survived in Modern Greek only in a bare residuum. However, 
whatever weakening it may have suffered in the rest of the Koiné 
does not appear in the New Testament. “The use of the imperative 
mood in the New Testament preserves all the refinements of the 
classical language” (Simcox: Lang. of the N. T., p. 114). 


(1) The Imperative of Command. Where one will makes 
a direct, positive appeal to another the imperative finds its 
most characteristic use. The degree of authority involved 
in the command, and the degree of probability that the one 
addressed will respond are matters but incidental to the 
use of the mood. The imperative itself denotes only the 
appeal of the will. 


ayarare Tous éxPpols buav. 
Love your enemtes. Mt, 5:44. 
See also: Mt. 6:6; 1 Ths. 5:16. 


(2) The Imperative of Prohibition. The imperative is 
frequently used to express a negative command. 


eyo eit, wy poBeEtabe. 
It ts I, be not afraid. Jn. 6:20. 
See also: 1 Cor. 6:9; Lk. 7:14. 


For the distinctions in tense, and difference in the force of 
subjunctive and imperative in commands and prohibitions, sce 
§§288f. 
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(3) The Imperative of Entreaty. Often the imperative 
does not convey the finality of command, but has the force 
of urgency or request. 


mpoabes huty TioTL. 
Increase our faith. Lk. 17:5. 
See also: Mk. 9:22; Jn. 17:11. 


(4) The Imperative of Permission. The command signi- 
fied by the imperative may be in compliance with an ex- 
pressed desire or a manifest inclination on the part of the 
one who is the object of the command, thus involving con- 
sent as well as command. 


ei 6€ 6 GmLoTOS YwpifeTa, xwprfécOw. 
But if the unbeliever depart, let him depart. 1 Cor. 7:15. 
See also: Mt. 8:32; 26:45. 


Normally the imperative carried with it a very forcible tone of 
command. This was its characteristic force, though it might shade 
off into mere permission. The ancient Greeks so regarded it, and 
henee never employed the imperative in communication with su- 
periors. This fact makes it significant that the imperative is so 
abundant in the New Testament. The apostles and their associates 
did not regard it as appropriate to address their readers “with care- 
fully softened commands; and in the imperial edicts of Him who 
‘taught with authority,’ and the ethical exhortations of men wha 
spoke in His name, we find naturally a large proportion of im- 
peratives” (M, 178). 


Ill. Tense 
References: R. 821-910; R-S. 136-146; M. 108-151. 


166. Ne element of the Greek language is of more im, 
portance to the student of the New Testament than the 
matter of tense. A variation in meaning exhibited by the 
use of a particular tense will often dissolve what appears 
to be an embarrassing difficulty, or reveal a gleam of truth 
which will thrill the heart with delight and inspiration. 
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Though it is an intricate and difficult subject, no phase of 
Greek grammar offers a fuller reward. The benefits are to 
be reaped only when one has invested sufficient time and 
diligence to obtain an insight into the idiomatic use of 
tense in the Greek language and an appreciation of’ the 
finer distinctions in force. 

The development of tense has reached its highest in Greek, and 
presents its greatest wealth of meaning. “Among all known ancient 
languages none distinguishes the manifold temporal (and modal) 
relations of the verb so accurately as the Greek” (Bt. 194). And 
“in the use of tenses the New Testament writers are by no means 
deficient in the requisite skill” (Bt. 195). These considerations 
should impress the importance of mastering the use of the Greek 
tenses, yet “probably nothing connected with syntax is so impefs 
fectly understood by the average student as tense” (R. 821). In 
fact, that the Greeks themselves always observed with conscious 
accuracy their tense distinetions, Robertson hesitates to conclude 
(R. 829). It is certainly unsafe, however, to proceed upon any 
supposition other than that the New Testament writer used the 
tense which would convey just the idea he wished to express. This 
is the rule, and ali seeming exceptions are to be regarded with 
doubt. 


167. The distinctive function of the verb is to express 
action. Action as presented in the expression of a verbal 
idea involves two elements, time of action and kind of 
action. That is, the action may be described as occurring 
at a certain time, and must be described, if intelligible, as 
performed in a certain manner. Tense deals with these two 
aspects of verbal expression, kind of action being the chief 
idea involved, for time is but a minor consideration in the 
Greek tenses. 

168. In its temporal relations action may be defined as 
either past, present, or future. In Greek these distinctions 
are involved only in the indicative mood, the potential 
moods being without temporal significance—except that as 
a rule they are relatively futuristic. Past time is indicated 
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by augment, which is the only purely temporal element in 
the formation of the Greek verb. The distinctive verbal 
suffixes of the indicative carry temporal implications, but 
associated with other ideas. 

169. The important element of tense in Greek is kind of 
action. This is its fundamental significance. “The chief 
function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, but 
progress” (Br. 6). For this element of tense recent gram- 
marians have adopted the German term aktionsart, “kind 
of action.” The character of an action may be defined 
from either of three points of view; it may be continuous, 
it may be complete, or it may be regarded simply as occur- 
ring, without reference to the question of progress. There 
are, therefore, three fundamental tenses in Greek: the 
present, representing continuous action; the perfect, repre- 
senting completed action; and the aorist (addptotos, without 
limits, undefined), representing indefinite action. ‘These 
three tenses were first developed irrespective of time” (R. 
824). 

(1) Action as Continuous. Here the principal tense is 
the present, which in the indicative is used primarily of 
present time. Continuous action in past time is denoted 
by the imperfect tense. For continuous action in future 
time the regular future is ordinarily used, though the idea 
is best expressed by the periphrastic future. 

(2) Action as Complete. Here the principal tense is the 
perfect, and in the indicative is contemplated from the 
viewpoint of present time. Complete action viewed from 
a point in past time is expressed by the pluperfect. Com- 
plete action viewed from a point in future time is the future 
perfect. 

(3) Action as Occurring. The tense here is the aorist. 
It has time relations only in the indicative, where it is past 
and hence augmented. It has no distinctive form for 
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present and future time, though the present and future 
tenses may denote ar aoristic force. Modern Greek has 
developed a separate form for the aoristic future (T. 125). 
The characteristic significance of the aorist is best seen in 
the potential moods. 


These distinctions are especially vivid in the comparative meanings 
of the present, perfect, and aorist infinitives; e.g., woety, to be doing; 
meTounkévat, to have done; rouna at, to do (cf. Hadley-Allen: Gr. Gram- 
mar, p. 204). 


170. There are really two fundamental ways of viewing 
action. It may be contemplated in single perspective, as a 
point, which we may call punctiliar action (R. 823); or it 
may be regarded as in progress, as a line, and this we may 
eall linear action (M. 109). The perfect tense is a combi- 
nation of these two ideas: it looks in perspective at the 
action, and regards the results of the action as continuing 
to exist; that is, in progress at a given point. Hence the 
perfect has both elements, linear and punctiliar. The 
aorist may be represented by a dot (e), the present by a 
line (—————), and the perfect by the combination of the 


two (e————). 


i. The evidence is that there “were originally two verb types, the one 
denoting durative or linear action, the other momentary or punctiliar 
action. Hence some verbs have two roots, one linear (durative), like 
€pw (fero), the other punctiliar (momentary), like #veyKov (tuli).... 
_ With other verbs the distinction was not drawn sharply, the root could 
be used either way (cf. gy-ul, é-on-v; Aé€y-w, é-Aey-ov). All this 
was before there was any idea of later tense. So €-yay-or is punctiliar, 
while éo@iw is linear or durative” (R. 823). “It is seen that the 
Aorist has a ‘punctiliar’ action; that is it regards action as a point... . 
The Present has generally a durative action—linear, we may call it... . 
The Perfect action is a variety by itself, denoting what began in the 
past and still continues” (M. 109). Thus we see that the present and 
aorist are the basic tenses in Greek. It is important to keep this fact 
in mind in all our consideration of the matter of tense, and along with 
it the fact that neither contains any essential notion of time. 
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ii. Moulton insists that tense is ‘a subject on which many of the 
most crucial questions of exegesis depend,” and that “the notion of 
(present or past) time is not by any means the first thing we must 
think of in dealing with tenses. For our problem of aktionsart, it 
is a mere accident that gelyw is (generally) present and Egev'yor, 
éyuyov, and guywy past: the main point we must settle is the 
distinction between gevy and guy which is common to all their 
moods” (M. 119). 


171. In the analysis of the tenses which we offer here we 
have not sought to be exhaustive, but rather suggestive. 
To present the Greek tenses in all their variations and dis- 
tinctions would result in bewildering the student and im- 
pairing his appreciation of this important subject. Sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness have been chiefly in view in 
preparing the following analysis of tense functions. It is 
hoped and assumed that the student will pursue further a 
study of the best grammars and an inductive observation 
of the tenses in their various ramifications of meaning. 
We can do no more here than introduce and inspire such a 
line of investigation. 


It would doubtless be more strictly scientific to follow Robertson 
in analyzing our treatment of tense on the basis of ‘he three prine 
cipal kinds of action, which he denominates punctiliar, durative, 
and perfected. But it lends to simplicity to take up the tenses in 
the usual order of their occurrence in the conjugation of the verb, 
the order with which the average student is most familiar. Since 
we have primarily in view the average student rather than the 
scientific scholar, we shall follow that policy. It is true that the 
imperfect and pluperfect occur only in the indicative, and the future 
has its chief significance there, but, in view of the great abundance 
of the indicative in the text of the New Testament, it is well to 
give it prominence in the treatment of tenses. It is a working 
knowledge of the Greek verb in the New Testament we seek, and 
the simplest method of treatment will be most conducive to that 
end. It is necessary, though, that we give but little place to the 
time element, even in the indicative, 
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The Present Tense 


172. The fundamental significance of the present tense is 
the idea of progress. It is the linear tense. This is not, 
however, its exclusive significance. It is a mistake to sup- 
-pose “that che durative meaning monopolises the present 
stem” (M. 119). Since there is no aorist tense for present 
time, the present tense, as used in the indicative, must do 
service for both linear and punctiliar action. But it is to 
be borne in mind that the idea of present time is secondary 
in the force of the tense. The time element belongs to the 
indicative, where the present tense is really the “imperfect 
of present time,” while what we know as the imperfect tense 
is the “imperfect of past time.” The progressive force of 
the present tense should always be considered as primary, 
especially with reference to the potential moods, which in 
the nature of the case do not need any “present punctiliar” 
tense. In them the aorist serves the purpose for the punc- 
tiliar tense under all circumstances, since they have no 
temporal significance. In the indicative the linear sig- 
nificance of the present may sometimes be found more or 
less remote, being modified by other influences. The other 
elements entering into the resultant import of the present 
tense are the meaning of the verb itself and the general 
significance of the context. That is, in dealing with the 
_ present tense we must consider not only the fundamental 
force of the tense, but also the meaning of the verb root, 
and the significance of the context. As affected by these 
three factors the present tense exhibits several variations 
in use. 

These same three factors are to be considered in dealing with 


all the other tenses. Sometimes one, sometimes two, or all three, 
exert an influence 
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Regular Uses of the Present 


173. There are three varieties of the present tense in 
which its fundamental idea of progress is especially patent. 
To facilitate study we will group these together in a single 
class as “regular uses.” 

(1) The Progressive Present. This use is manifestly 
nearest the root idea of the tense. It signifies action in 
progress, or state in persistence, and may be represented 
by the graph (—————). In the indicative it is related 
to present time, and because of possible varieties in this 
relation to present time it may denote three points of view. 

a. The present tense may be used in a sense of descrip- 
tion, to indicate that which is now going on. This use 
might almost be called the “pictorial present,” since its 
distinctive force is to present to the mind a picture of the 
events as in process of occurrence. 


e 2 t ~~. ? 
ai NauTades Hu@v cBévyurTar. 


Our lamps are going out. Mt. 25:8. 
See also: Mt. 8:25; Jn. 5:7. 


b. The present approaches its kindred tense, the perfect, 
when used to denote the continuation of existing results. 
Here it refers to a fact which has come to be in the past, 
but is emphasized as a present reality, as we say, “I learn 
that you have moved” (that is, information has come to 
me in the past which I now possess). 


aKkovw oxiouata év buy brdpxev. 
I hear that there are divisions among you. 1 Cor. 11:18. 
See also: Lk. 15:27; Gal. 1:6. 


To say that this use is ‘‘present for perfect” (Gildersleeve: Syntax, 
p. 87) is not accurately representing the case. It does approach quite 
closely the significance of the perfect, but stresses the continuance of 
results through present time in a way which the perfect would not do, 
for the perfect stresses existence of results but not their continuance. 
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To say pavOdvw adrov éNOety, I learn that he has gone, has a force 
which is approximated only by peudOnka airov édGeiv, I have 
learned that he has gone. 

c. Sometimes the progressive present is retroactive in its 
application, denoting that which has begun in the past and 
_ continues into the present. For the want of a better name, 
we may call it the present of duration. This use is gener- 
ally associated with an adverb of time, and may best be 
rendered by the English perfect. 

am’ apxns mer’ Euov éeore. 
Ye have been with me from the beginning. Jn. 15:27. 
See also: Lk. 13:7; 2 Cor. 12:9. 


Gildersleeve appropriately calls this idiom the “present of unity 
of time” (op. cit., p. 86), and, like most of the grammarians, gives 
it separate classification. But it conduces to a more accurate com- 
prehension of the construction to treat it as a special application of 
the progressive present. Here the present tense “gathers up past 
and present time into one phrase” (M. 119); or in other words, 
joins them into a single line, in harmony with the essential force 
of the present. Robertson confines the term “progressive” to this 
particular idiom, but resorts to this designation as “a poor name 
in lieu of a better one” (R. 879). The construction is hard to name, 
as we have confessed above, but “progressive” is too good a name 
to be hayvarded in a doubtful situation, especially when it fits so 
well as a general designation for this entire class of uses, which 
Hie nearest the “progressive” base of the tense function. 


(2} The Customary Present. The present tense may be 
used to denote that which habitually occurs, or may be 
reasonably expected to occur. In this use the temporal 
element is remote, even in the indicative, since the act or 
state ig assumed to be true in the past or future, as well 
as the present. 


was yap oiKos Katackevaterar b76 TLvOS. 


For every house ts built by some one. Heb. 3:4. 
See also: Mt. 7:17; 2 Cor. 9:7. 
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(3) The Iterative Present. The present tense may be 
used to describe that which recurs at successive intervals, 
or is conceived of in successive periods. It is sometimes 
called the present of repeated action. 


Kal’ nuépay arobvncKw. 
I die daily. 1 Cor. 15:31. 
See also: Rom. 8:36; 1 Cor. 11:21. 


The difference between the customary and iterative present is not 
very pronounced. Both can be represented in the graph (......). 
Robertson treats them under one head as a single usage (R. 880). But 
a distinction there is, though not always clear. In I Cor. 11:21, 
éxaoTos yap 70 létov detrvov tpo\auBaver év T® Yayety, for each 
takes his own supper before the other, when you eat, the reference is not to 
2 fixed custom, or that which is true in the nature of the case, but to an 
evil practice which is persistently recurring in the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper by the Corinthian church. It is the recurrent fact which 
Paul wishes to represent, certainly in the hope that it may not become 
a general custom, or fixed habit. We believe there is here a distinction 
which deserves notice. 


Special Uses of the Present 


174. There are several uses of the present tense in which 
the root idea is not so evidently patent and which are not 
of so frequent occurrence as the regular uses. 


(1) The Aoristic Present. Since the indicative has no 
distinctive tense for expressing the idea of a present fact 
without reference to progress, that is, punctiliar action in 
present time, the present tense must be used to perform this 
function. The aorist indicative is used to convey this idea 
with reference to past time. The aoristic present sets forth 
an event as now occurring. 


Aivéa, iarat oe "Inaots Xpioros. 


Aeneas, Jesus Christ heals thee. Ac. 9:34. 
See also: Ac. 16:18; Gal. 1:11. 
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“This use is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of the 
present tense to denote action in progress. . . . There being in 
the indicative no tense which represents an event as a single fact 
without at the same time assigning it either to the past or the 
future, the present is used for those instances (rare as compared 
with the cases of the Progressive Present) in which an action of 
_ present time is conceived of without reference to its progress” 
(Br, 9). The student would do well to note in this observation of 
Burton’s a vivid fore-gleam of the basal significance of the aorist 
tense. 


(2) The Futuristic Present. This use of the present 
tense denotes an event which has not yet occurred, but 
which is regarded as so certain that in thought it may be 
contemplated as already coming to pass. 


6 vids Tov avOpwmrov Tapadidorat eis TO cTavpwOAvaL. 
The Son of man is delivered to be crucified. Mt. 26:2. 
See also: Lk. 3:9; Jn. 14:3. 


While the present is thus used “in appearance for the future,” it in 
reality retains its own temporal and essential force, being employed 
to denote a future action “either because it is already firmly 
resolved upon or because it follows because of some unalterable law” 
(W. 265). 


(3) The Historical Present. The present tense is thus 
employed when a past event is viewed with the vividness 
of a present occurrence. 


kal dWias yevouerns EpxeTar meTa THY OwoeKa. 
And when it was evening he comes with the twelve. Mk. 14:17. 
See also: Mt. 3:1; Jn. 1:29. 


This idiom is possibly a residue from the primitive syntax of the 
Indo-European language, when, like the Semitic verb, time rela- 
tions were indicated by the context rather than the inflectional 
forms. Gildersleeve thinks that it “belongs to the original stock 
of our family of languages” and “antedates the differentiation into 
imperfect and aorist” (op. cit., p. 86). 
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(4) The Tendential Present. The present tense -may be 
used of action which is purposed or attempted, though it is 
not actually taking place. It represents the idea of that 
which is intended or inclined to occur—that which tends 
toward realization. 


dtd rotov aira&v Epyov eve ALHaLeETE; 
For which of these works do ye stone me? Jn. 10:82. 
See also: Mt. 2:4; Gal. 5:4. 


(5) The Static Present. The present tense may be used 
to represent a condition which is assumed as perpetually 
existing, or to be ever taken for granted as a fact. 


TavTa orws drayéver aT’ apxns KTioews. 


All things remain as they were from the beginning of creation. 
2 Picses 


See also: Jn. 15:27; I Jn. 3:8. 
While this use is rare, it is nevertheless fully significant of the 
genius of the tense. The idea of progress in a verb of action finds 
its natural counterpart in an idea of perpetual state in a verb 


of being. This use is practically the present of duration applied to 
a verb of being. 


The Imperfect Tense 


175. The imperfect may be regarded as a sort of auxiliary 
to the present tense, functioning for it in the indicative to 
refer its significance of continuous action to past time. 
This fact is exhibited even in the form of the imperfect, 
for it is built on the present stem. The imperfect is “a 
sort of moving panorama, a ‘moving picture show.’ . . , 
The aorist tells the simple story. The imperfect draws the 
picture. It helps you to see the course of the act. It passes 
before the eye the flowing stream of history” (R. 883). 
That is, “it dwells on the course of an event instead of 
merely stating its occurrence” (Goodwin: Greek Moods 
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and Tenses, p. 12). The time element is more prominent 
in the imperfect than in the present, owing to the fact that 
it is exclusively an indicative tense. Since its essential 
force is identical with that of the present, it follows that 
its uses should be practically parallel. 

Webster quotes from Donaldson the following definition of the 
imperfect: “The imperfect denotes an incomplete action, one that 
is in its course, and is not yet brought to its intended accomplish- 
ment. It implies that a certain thing was going on at a specified 
time, but excludes the assertion that the end of the action was 
attained” (Syntax and Synon. of the Gr. Test., p. 87). 


Regular Uses of the Imperfect 


176. The regular uses of the imperfect lack but little of 
being identical with those of the present. 

(1) The Progressive Imperfect. The imperfect is used 
to denote action in progress in past time. This is mani- 
festly the most characteristic use of the tense. The thought 
of process involved in the imperfect may be regarded from 
two points of view. 

a. The process may be vividly represented as actually 
going on in past time. This use we may define as the pro- 
gressive imperfect of description. 


Kal 7oAXol rAovaLor EBaddov ToAAG. 
And many rich people were casting in much. Mk. 12:41. 
See also: Mt. 3:6; Lk. 15:16. 


b. The imperfect may contemplate the process us having 
gone on in past time up to the time denoted by the context, 
but without any necessary inference as to whether or not 
the process has been completed. If the writer wished to 
imply that the process had been completed at a given point 
in the past, he would normally use the pluperfect. This 
we may call the imperfect of duration. It may sometimes 
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be associated in thought with a concurrent period of time, 
expressed or implied, or with a parallel event. When thus 
used, it might be defined as a “simultaneous imperfect.” 
This use of the imperfect may be rendered in English in 
some instances by the continuous past, in others by the 
perfect, and in still others by the past perfect. The use of 
the tense cannot be determined by the English rendering: 
that matter is to be discerned by a close scrutiny of the 
context and a discriminating apprehension of the essential 
force of the tense. 


év T@ peTakd Npwrwv adrov ot wabnral. 
In the meantime his disciples had asked him. Jn. 4:31. 
See also: Lk. 2:49; 1 Cor. 3:6. 


We have been unable to find in the New Testament any example ot 
the imperfect which we could adjudge as really corresponding to the 
present of existing state. A few instances could possibly be placed in 
that class, but we consider them as belonging really to the progressive 
imperfect of duration. The imperfect égidet in Jn. 11:36 approaches 
more nearly the idea of existing results than any other example we have 
found, but even this instance may be interpreted as an imperfect of 
duration. That the student who desires may go further with the inves: 
tigation we will list a few additional examples of the imperfects which 
we regard as belonging to this class: Mt. 14:4; Lk. 23:8; Ac. 9:31; Rom. 
15:22; 1 Jn. 2:7. 


(2) The Customary Imperfect. The imperfect may be 
used to denote that which has regularly or ordinarily oc; 


curred in past time. Here our English expression “used to” 
is generally a good rendering. 


kal érnpwtwv ad’tov ot dxXov. 
And the multitudes used to ask him questions. Lk. 3:10. 
See also: Mk. 15:6; 1 Cor. 10:4. 


(3) The Iterative Imperfect. The imperfect may be 
used to describe action as recurring at successive intervals 
in past time. The vernacular English “kept on” represents 
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quite well the sense. It may be graphically described by a 
broken line (WW. ds 


Tas TpwrokALatas é£eNeyovTo. 
They kept on choosing out the first seats. Lk. 14:7. 
See also: Jn. 19:3; Ac. 3:2. 


As we observed relative to the present, the customary and iterative 
uses are very close together, but there is a distinction which needs 
to be observed in order to the most accurate interpretation. 


Special Uses of the Imperfect 


177. As the imperfect differs from the aorist in repre- 
senting a process rather than a simple event, it also differs 
from the perfect in representing a process and carrying no 
sense of completion. Hence as a sort of negative function 
the imperfect fails to imply the attainment of the end 
toward which progress is made. That is, the imperfect 
represents process without attainment. Out of this negative 
aspect of the tense are derived three uses which are very 
similar, but have a difference in viewpoint which makes it 
best to distinguish them. 

(1) The Tendential Imperfect. The lack of a sense of 
attainment in the imperfect may be emphasized to the 
point of a positive implication that the end was not at- 
tained, but was only attempted, or that action tended 
toward realization. There are quite a number of these 
imperfects in the New Testament, and they are one of the 
most commonly misinterpreted features of the tenses. The 
student should be carefully on the alert to note any occur- 
cence of this use of the imperfect. 


kal éxaX\ouv aro Zaxapiapv. 


And they were going to call him Zachariah. Lk. 1:59. 
See also: Mt. 3:14: Ac. 7:26, 
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(2) The Voluntative Imperfect. The want of attain- 
ment in the imperfect prepares it to submit quite easily to 
the expression of a desire or disposition, since the state- 
ment of a wish itself implies the lack of realization. There 
are but a few instances of this usage in the New Testa- 
ment, but adequate grammatical treatment requires that 
they be recognized as a distinct class. 


éBovdounv Kal abrds Tov avOpwrov akovoat. 
Indeed, I myself have been rather wanting to hear the man. 
Ac. 25:22. 
See also: Rom. 9:3; Gal. 4:20; Phim. 13. 


(3) The Inceptive Imperfect. The force of the imper~ 
fect may revert to the opposite of realization, and signify 
the initiation of a process. That is, it may denote the be- 
ginning of an action, or that which is upon the point of 
occurring. This is well represented in our colloquial idiom 
when we say “one went to doing a thing.” 


Kabicoas édidacKer Tods Ox Xous. 
Having sat down he went to teaching the multitudes. Lk. 5:3. 
See also: Mk. 5:82; Ac. 3:8; Heb. 11:17. 


i. There is no tense in the New Testament which requires and 
repays more care in interpretation than the imperfect. The student 
should get fixed in mind in the very beginning that it 2s not identical 
with our continuous past, by quite a wide margin. It is also im- 
portant, to distinguish the imperfect from the other past tenses of 
the Greek indicative, 

ii. A splendid example of the distinction between the imperfect and 
aorist may be found in 1 Cor. 10:4, kal wavtes 76 abTO WvEVUATLKOL 
émiov Toua, Envoy yap €x TvevpaTLKHs akoNovGobons TéTpaAs, 
and all drank the same spiritual drink, for they were accustomed to drink 
of the spiritual rock which followed them. Here the aorist (€7tov) 
states the fact in the history of Israel, while the imperfect (€xtvov) 
describes a continuous custom. 

iii. It differs from the perfect in that the perfect views a process as 
complete, with the results remaining, while the imperfect views the 
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process as going on, without implying anything as to its completion. 
Thus in Mt. 4:10 yéypamrau, it 1s written, refers to the results of a 
process of divine inspiration whereby the Old Testament Scriptures are 
in existence, while in the following verse dunKOvour, began ministering, 
is the inceptive imperfect and refers to the initiation of a process wherein 
_ the angels were comforting Jesus after his temptation. The same dis- 
tinction obtains between the imperfect and pluperfect. 


The Future Tense 


178. The future is primarily an indicative tense, and 
hence the element of time is very pronounced. It does, 
however, signify to a large degree the character of the 
verbal idea, but instead of presenting progress as the lead- 
ing idea—as do the present and imperfect—the general 
significance is indefinite (aoristic or punctiliar). “This is 
due partly to the nature of the case, since all future events 
are more or less uncertain” (R-S. 142). The future and 
aorist are similar, and quite likely kindred, in form. There 
is evidence in the history of the Greek language that the 
future arose from the aorist subjunctive. Hence it is but 
natural that the punctiliar force of the aorist should sur- 
vive in the future (M. 149). As the aorist indicative nar- 
rates an event in past time, so the future indicative ex- 
presses anticipation of an event in future time. It is this 
foretold occurrence of a future event which is its basal 
significance, and any qualifying idea is derived from the 
context or the nature of the verbal idea. 

i. The periphrastic form of the future consisting of ué\Aw witk 
the infinitive, which we quite often meet in the New Testament, 
is different in significance from the regular future. It is more 
emphatic in force, and contemplates the action as more imminent. 
Robertson calls it “a sort of half-way station between the futuristic 
present and the punctiliar future” (R. 870). 

li. Outside the indicative the future is but rarely used in the 


New Testament. The future optative does not occur at all—in 
fact, it has disappeared entirely from the Koiné Greek. The fu- 
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ture infinitive is rare; the futuse participle more frequent, but not 
nbundant (cf. M. 151). 


(1) The Predictive Future. The simple, ordinary sig- 
nificance of the future tense is to predict an event which is 
expected to occur in future time. It is in this use that its 
aoristic or punctiliar force is most pronounced. 


éxetvos buas bubaéer ravra. 
He will teach you all things. Jn. 14:26. 
See also: Rom. 6:14; Phs. 3:21. 


(2) The Progressive Future. Sometimes the context or 
nature of the verbal idea requires that the use of the future 
tense be construed as denoting the idea of progress in future 
time. 

év TOUTH xaipw + adda Kal xapjoopat. 
In this I rejoice, yea, and will continue to rejoice. Phs, 1:18. 
See also: Rom. 6:2; 2 Ths. 3:4. 


(3) The Imperative Future. The future is sometimes 
used in the expression of a command. Since a command 
necessarily involves futurity, this is a very natural idiom. 


kal KaNéoets TO Svoua adTov "Iwavnv. 
And thou shalt call his name John. Lk, 1:13. 
See also: Mt. 1:21; Jas. 2:8. 


“This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly the ine 
fluence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibitions, 
its negative being, as also commonly in classical Greek, not 47, but ov” 
(Br. 35). But we should be careful not to take this idiom as a Hebraism, 
for it is of frequent occurrence in Attic Greek; e.g., Kuripides: Medea, 
1320, 


rey’ ef te Bodder - xerpt 5’ ob Waboes sore. 
Say whatever you wish; you shall by no means touch my hand. Examples 


are plentiful (cf. Goodwin: op. cit., p. 19). It is just another case 
where parallel idioms appear ‘n both languages, it being, therefore, the 
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frequency and not the fact of the idiom in the New Testament which 
shows Septuagint influence. 


(4) The Deliberative Future. Questions of uncertainty 

are occasionally expressed by the future indicative. “Such 

_ questions may be real questions asking for information, or 

rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct assertion” 
(Br. 36). 


KUple, mpos Tiva amedevoopeba; 
Lord, to whom shall we go? Jn. 6:68. 
See also: Rom. 3:6; 10:14, 


(5) The Gnomic Future. The statement of a fact or 
performance which may be rightfully expected under nor- 
mal conditions is expressed by the future tense. 


éxagTos yap 70 lov yopriov Bacrdcer. 
For each shall bear his own burden. Gal. 6:5. 
See also: Rom. 5:7; Eph. 5:31. 


The Aorist Tense 


179. We approach now the most prevalent and most 
important of the Greek tenses. It is also the most peculiar 
to Greek idiom. The fundamental significance of the 
aorist is to denote action simply as occurring, without 
reference to its progress. It is the indefinite tense (dépicros, 
unlimited). It has no essential temporal significance, its 
time relations being found only in the indicative, where it is 
used as past and hence augmented. Its true function is best 
seen in the potential moods, and should be carefully con- 
sidered in interpretation. The aorist signifies nothing as to 
completeness, but simply presents the action as attained. It 
states the fact of the action or event without regard to its 
duration. ‘Thus éroie. rovro means he was doing or used to 
do this; memoinxe rovro, he has done this; éweroujxe rovro. 
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he had (at some given point in past time) done this; but 
érotnoe Tovro means simply he did this, without implying 
that the action was either durative or perfective. It presents 
the action or event as a “‘point,”’ and hence is called ‘ punc- 
tiliar.” 

}. The root idea of the aorist has been variously defined by Greek 
grammarians. Burton says that “it represents the action denoted 
by it indefinitely; i.e., simply as an event” (Br. 16). Quite similar 
to this, but not so appropriate, is the definition of Gildersleeve: 
“The Aorist states a past action without reference to its duration 
simply as a thing attained” (op. cit., p. 103). This definition pre- 
sents a defect in the emphasis it gives to the time element. Much 
more discriminating and accurate is the observation of Goodwin: 
“The aorist indicative expresses the simple occurrence of an action 
in past time.” He refers the aorist to past time specifically in the 
indicative, and then declares concerning the potential moods: “This 
fundamental idea of simple occurrence remains the essential charac- 
teristic of the aorist through all the dependent moods, however in- 
definite they may be with regard to time” (op. cit., p. 19). Moulton 
presents a happy expression of the root idea as denoting “an event 
as a single whole, without regarding the time taken in its accom- 
plishment” (Introd. to Study of N. T. Gr. p. 190). Robertson’s 
definition is quite similar. He regards the aorist as treating “the 
act as a single whole irrespective of the parts of time involved” 
(R. 8382). Green’s definition of the aorist as denoting indefinite 
action is to the point (G. 296). Webster, likewise, defines the 
aorist as indefinite, stating that it represents the action “as simply 
acted, without any distinct statement of progress or completion” 
(op. cit., p. 80). The observation of Winer that it signifies “occur- 
rence at some former time” (W, 264) applies only to the indicative. 
It is strange that Blass should speak of the aorist as the tense 
“which denotes completion” (Bl. 193). This definition falls into the 
error of making an occasional derived significance fundamental. The 
aorist denotes an action simply as an event, without in any sense 
defining the manner of its occurrence. 


ii. The Aorist and Present Tense Compared. A Greek writer in- 
stinctively knew what tense to use in expressing an idea accurately. 
The more one studies Greek the more this conviction grows upon him. 
At times the same verb is repeated in succeeding clauses, but the tense 
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is changed, because the writer was acutely conscious of the distinctive 
force of each tense in expressing the state of an action. ‘The play is 
entirely upon whether the action is punctiliar—viewed as a single 
whole—or whether it is the opposite, continuous or repeated. A very 
clear and forceful example of this striking play and interplay between 
the aorist and present tenses is found in Jn. 10:38: tva yvare Kal 
| Yyuva@oknre dre év €uol 6 TaTHp Kaya év TH Tarpl, that you may 
come to know (ingressive aorist) and continue knowing (progressive pres- 
ent) that the Father is in me and I in the Father. Both tenses are again 
used in this kind of contrast in Heb. 6:10, “For God is not unrighteous 
to forget your work and the love which you showed toward his name; 
namely, that you ministered (6takovnoarvrTes) to the saints and con- 
tinue ministering (6taxovovrTes).”” On the question of the believer’s 
relation to sin, it is exceedingly important to observe John’s use of the 
present and aorist tenses in his First Epistle. In 1 Jn. 2:1, he uses the 
aorist tense twice with the verb duapTavety, to sin, ‘‘My little children, 
1 write these things to you tva pu) auaprnte, in order that you won't 
even commit an act of sin. And €ay Tis duaprTn, if anyone does commit a 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father.” In 3:9 he uses the present 
tense with the same verb: “Everyone born of God ob zrotet, does not prac- 
tice, or continue in sin; because his seed pévet, is abiding in him, and he 
is not able to duapTavelv, continue in sin, because he yeyévynrat, 
has been born of God.” Thus the use of tense may often, when clearly 
understood, illuminate passages which in the translations seem difficult. 


Regular Uses of the Aorist 


180. While the aorist views an action as a single whole, it 
may contemplate it from different angles. It may regard 
the action in its entirety, which we call the constative aorist; 
e.g., e(noev, he lived. We might represent the constative 
aorist in a graph thus: <e>. The action may be regarded 
from the viewpoint of its initiation, which we call the in- 
gressive aorist; e.g., améBavev, he died. The ingressive 
aorist might be graphically represented thus: e>———— . 
When the action is viewed in its results, we call it the cul- 
minative aorist; e.g., améxrevev, he killed. It may be indi- 
cated in the graph: — <e. The same verb may, in dif- 
ferent contexts, present all three views; e.g., Badety may mean 
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throw (constative), or let fly (ingressive), or hit (culminative). 
However, the verbal idea as well as the context usually 
affects very decidedly the significance of the aorist (cf. M. 
130). These modifications of the fundamental idea present 
the regular uses. They appear in all four moods, and also 
the infinitive and participle. 

(1) The Constative Aorist. This use of the aorist con- 
templates the action in its entirety. It takes an occur- 
rence and, regardless of its extent of duration, gathers it 
into a single whole. We have here the basal, unmodified 
force of the aorist tense. 


Tegoepakorvra Kal €& Ereoiy oiKodoundy 6 vads ovTos. 


This temple was built in forty-six years. Jn. 2:20. 
See also: Mt. 8:3; Heb. 11:18. 


Because of the fact that the constative aorist indicates nothing 
relative to duration, this matter may be implied or expressed from 
various viewpoints in the context. We may have a constative aorist 
referring to a momentary action (Ac. 5:5), a fact or action extended 
over a period of time (Eph. 2:4), or a succession of acts or events 
(2 Cor. 11:25) (ef. Br. 19f.). 


(2) The Ingressive Aorist. The action signified by the 
aorist may be contemplated in its beginning. This use is 
commonly employed with verbs which signify a state or 
condition, and denote entrance into that state or condition. 


bu’ buas Ertwxevoer. 
For your sakes he became poor. 2 Cor. 8:9. 
See also: Ac. 15:12, 13; 19:26, 


(3) The Culminative Aorist. The aorist is employed in 
this meaning when it is wished to view an event in its en~ 
tirety, but to regard it from the viewpoint of its existing 
results. Here we usually find verbs which signify effort 
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or process, the aorist denoting the attainment of the end of 
such effort or process, 


€Y® yap éuaboy abrapxns eivat. 
For I have learned to be content. Phs. 4:11. 
See also: Lk. 1:1; Ac. 5:4. 


‘his idiom may be best translated by the English perfect when 
it affects a situation present te the writer, and by the pluperfect 
when relatively past. “Sometimes the use of an adverb or participle 
helps the English” (R. 844). As in the case of the ingressive aorist, 
Robertson thinks that the distinctive idea in this construction belongs 
to the verb. He calls it the effective aorist, but does not regard 
this name as “particularly good” (R. 834). Blass thinks that in 
this use the aorist “has extended its province at the expense of 
the perfect” (Bl. 199), but in this observation he has in mind the 
perfect of his own language rather than of the Greek. 


Special Uses of the Aorist 


181. In addition to the three uses above, which are 
directly related to the root idea of the tense, there are three 
other uses in which the force of the aorist is rhetorically 
applied. 

(1) The Gnomic Aorist. A generally accepted fact or 
truth may be regarded as so fixed in its certainty or 
axiomatic in its character that it is described by the aorist, 
just as though it were an actual occurrence. For this idiom 
we commonly employ the general present in English. 


év ToUTW eb0EdGOn 6 TaTIP Lov. 
In this is my Father glorified. Jn. 15:8. 
See also: Lk. 7:35; 1 Pt. 1:24. 


i. Sometimes the gnomic aorist is difficult to distinguish from the 
culminative aorist. For instance, the distinction is rather obscure in 
Rom. 3:23. It is very plausible to take )uapTov as a gnomic aorist, 
apd construe the passage as meaning, ‘As a general rule all sin and so 
f7ll short of the glory of God.” This fits exactly into the present of 
yorepovvrTat. But when we consider the larger context, we find that 
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Paul has been discussing the fact of sin as universal in the human race, 
and would here stress the fact that past experience stands as evidence 
that all are condemned under the law, and that all, therefore, fall short 
of the glory of God. This idea emphasizes the reality of a fact which 
has taken place, hence should be construed as a culminative aorist and 
best rendered, all have sinned. 

ii. A clear case of the gnomic aorist appears in Gal. 5:24, of d€ Tov 
Xptorov THv capKa éoTalpwoar, which may be rendered, it is the 
normal disposition of those who are Christ’s to crucify the flesh. There is 
difference of opinion among grammarians as to whether the strict 
gnomic aorist occurs in the New Testament, but there are unques- 
tionably many instances which must be classified under this head 
(ct. R. 836f.). 


(2) The Epistolary Aorist. A Greek writer would some- 
times place himself at the viewpoint of his reader of 
readers, and use an aorist indicative in stating an act or 
event which was present or future to him. 


oTovdaLoTépws odv ErepWa avrov. 
The more quickly, therefore, I am sending him. Phs. 2:28. 
See also: Ac. 23:30; Col. 4:8, 


“This idiom is merely a matter of standpoint. The writer looks 
at his letter as the recipient will” (R. 845). It is a case where the 
writer “puts himself in the place of his reader and describes as past 
that which is to himself present, but which will be past to his reader” 
(Br. 21). The epistolary aorist occurs in Latin, and is of very 
frequent occurrence in the papyri. “There is therefore no adequate 
reason for denying its presence in the New Testament” (R. 846). 


(3) The Dramatic Aorist. The aorist may be used for 
stating a present reality with the certitude of a past event. 
This idiom is a device for emphasis. It is commonly used 
of a state which has just been realized, or a result which 
has just been accomplished, or is on the point of heing 
accomplished. 


pov €60Eaa0n 6 vids Tov avOparov. 


Now is the Son of man glorified. Jn. 13:31. 
See also: Mt. 3:17; 1 Cor. 4:12 
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2. Moulton thinks that “we have probably to do here with one of 
the most ancient uses of the aorist” (M. 135), and Robertson agrees. 
describing this idiom as “possibly the oldest use of the tense” 
sR. 841). 

ii. Robertson is undoubtedly correct in his contention that the 
aorist can never be properly said to be “used for” other tenses. 
In fact, this whole practice of saying that one idiom of a language 
is used for another results from the projection of one’s own idiom 
into another language. For instance, a Greek might say that our 
simple past is equivalent to the aorist, but that the best English 
writers frequently use the present-perfect for the simple past, because 
our present-perfect approximates the Greek aorist in certain con- 
structions. Yet, as a matter of fact, no English writer ever uses the 
present-perfect for anything other than its own function. The same 
is true of those who used the Greek tenses. Where two or more 
tenses are grouped together in the same context it but proves 
“how keen the distinction was felt to be” (R. 838). We sometimes 
find the aorist and imperfect side by side, but we are not to conclude 
for that reason that either is used for the other. Each performs its 
own distinctive function. In such “juxtaposition the aorist lifts the 
curtain and the imperfect continues the play” (ibid.; cf. Mk. 
12:41-44). Burton sums the matter up correctly when he observes 
that the possibility of confusion as to the relation of the aorist to 
the perfect results “from the difference between the English and 
Greek idiom” (Br. 24). 


ili. It is well to notice particularly the difference between the aorist 
and present infinitive. The aorist infinitive denotes that which is 
eventual or particular, while the present infinitive indicates a cond& 
tion or process. Thus mtoTeVaat is to exercise faith on a given occa- 
sion, while rugTeveuv is to be a believer; SovAevoat is to render a 
service, while dovAevetr is to be a slave; Quaprety is to commit a sin, 
while GuapTavev is to be asinner. These distinctions are typical 
and basal, though plastic in actual usage. 

iv. Robertson calls attention to the difficulty of obtaining an 
accurate translation of the aorist. To attempt to translate it 
invariably by the simple past of the English would, in the majority 
of cases, do violence to the real shade of meaning intended to be 
conveyed. We should take into consideration the significance of the 
tense, find its relation to the context, consider the nature of the 
verbal idea, decide upon the resultant meaning, and select the 
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English idiom which will most nearly represent that meaning. Prob- 
ably in no point have translators made more blunders than they have 
in rendering the aorist. Moulton regards the matter as “so import- 
ant that no apology is needed for an extended enquiry.” He proves 
his sincerity in this statement by devoting six pages to a discussion 
of the question (M. 135-140). He gives chief attention to the 
relation of the aorist to the English simple past and perfect. There 
are also instances in which the English past-perfect best represents 
the aorist (cf. Mt. 22:34). No better equipment for interpretatior 
can be secured than an adequate understanding of this tense. 


The Perfect Tense 


182. The perfect is the tense of complete action. Its 
basal significance is the progress of an act or state to a 
point of culmination and the existence of its finished results. 
That is, it views action as a finished product. Gildersleeve 
significantly remarks that it “looks at both ends of the 
action” (op. cit., p. 99). It implies a process, but views 
that process as having reached its consummation and exist- 
ing in a finished state. The point of completion is always 
antecedent to the time implied or stated in connection with 
the use of the perfect. It might be graphically represented 
thus: ® 

183. In the indicative the perfect signifies action as com- 
plete from the point of view of present time. Its exact 
meaning is often difficult to render, because of a blending 
of the sense with the English simple past. This makes the 
impression upon the English student that the line of dis- 
tinction between aorist and perfect in Greek is not clearly 
marked, but the confusion arises from the effort to explain 
the Greek in the terms of our own idiom. It is best to 
assume that there is a reason for the perfect wherever it 
occurs. 


i. It is easy, under the influence of our English idiom, to confuse tke 
Greek aorist and perfect. But, though it is true that “the line between 
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the aorist and perfect is not always easy to draw” (M. 141), yet it is very 
necessary that we always assume that the line is there, and do our best 
to find it. The fact is that the two tenses come very close to each other 
in actual usage, and in Modern Greek have practically blended, yet 
to suppose “that the old distinction of aorist and perfect was already 
obsolete” is ‘‘entirely unwarrantable” (cbid). The fundamental dif- 
ference between the perfect and aorist is vividly illustrated in Col. 1:16. 
We have first the statement, €v att@ éxtioOn Ta marta, all 
things were created by him, which simply notes the fact that Christ was 
the active agent in creation, while the last clause, Ta TavTa Ou’ adTou 
Kal eis avtov éx7ioTat, all things through him and unto him have 
been created, views the universe as a result of Christ’s creative activity— 
it is a “Christ-created universe.” 


li. We should certainly in fairness take it for granted that the 
New Testament writer intended the differentiation of meaning which 
is represented in this distinction, whether we are able to understand 
fully his reason or not. One who says that “on the whole, then, it 
seems necessary to admit that the distinction between aorist and 
perfect is beginning to be obliterated in the New Testament” 
{Simeox: op. cit., p. 106), is too much influenced by English idiom. 
It is much more in keeping with a sound linguistic sense when 
the same writer insists that one “ought, in every case, to look 
for a reason for one tense being used rather than the other” 
(cbid.). 

iii. The reason for the confusion of the Greek perfect and aorist 
by the English student is that these tenses in Greek are not 
coextensive in their use with the corresponding English tenses. 
The Greek aorist is much wider in range than the English simple 
past, while the Greek perfect is more restricted in use than the 
- parallel English tense. An extensive and excellently discriminating 
discussion of this point may be found in Br. 23-30. 


184. The significance of the perfect tense in presenting 
action as having reached its termination and existing in its 
finished results lies at the basis of its uses. Emphasis, as 
indicated by the context or the meaning of the verb root, 
may be on either the completion of the action or on its 
finished results. This possible difference in emphasis lies 
at the basis of the variation in the uses of the perfect tense, 
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(1) The Intensive Perfect. It is most in keeping with 
the basal significance of the tense to place emphasis upon 
the existing results, for it is distinctively the tense of the 
“finished product.”’ When special attention is thus directed 
to the results of the action, stress upon the existing fact is 
intensified. This is the emphatic method in Greek of pre- 
senting a fact or condition. It is the strong way of saying 
that a thing 7s. There is no exact equivalent of this idiom 
in English, consequently there is no way to give it an 
exact translation. Usually its closest approximation is the 
English present, but it is important to bear in mind that 
it is not a mere duplicate of the Greek present. It pre- 
sents an existing fact more forcibly than either the Greek 
or English present could possibly do. 

6 6¢ duaxpivduevos Edy Gay KaTaKkéxpiTat. 
But he who doubts is condemned if he eat. Rom. 14:23. 


i. When fully rendered into English the meaning of this passage 
is, but he who doubts has already been condemned, and is then in 
a state of condemnation if he eat. Aud even this circumlocution fails 
adequately to render the Greek, for it loses the conciseness and 
pointed emphasis of the original—it spreads the emphasis out, so 
to speak (see also: Lk. 24:46; Jas. 1:6). 

ii, Burton calls this use the “Perfect of Existing State,” and says 
that to it “are to be assigned those instances in which the past is 
practically dropped from thought, and the attention turned wholly 
to the existing state” (Br. 38). Burton then employs the term 
“intensive perfect” in listing a few special verbs the meaning of which 
yields naturally to this use, but he makes the separate classification 
with expressed hesitation, and we share in his doubt of its propriety. 


(2) The Consummative Perfect. The other element in 
the dual significance of the perfect tense is completed 
action. In the use of the perfect this is sometimes the 
phase which is emphasized. Here it is not an existing state, 
but a consummated process which is presented. However, 
we are not to suppose that the existing result is entirely 
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out of sight, for “the writer had in mind both the past act 
and the present result” (Br. 38). Otherwise he would have 
used the aorist, which in the culminative sense denotes 
completed action without reference to existing results. In 
the consummative perfect it is not merely the process which 
is denoted, but a consummated process, and consummation 
implies result. 


TeTANpwKaTe THY "Tepoveadhm Ths Sidaxis Suav. 
Ye have filled Jerusalem with your teachings. Ac, 5:28. 
See also: Rom. 5:5; 2 Tim. 4:7. 


Whatever difference there is between the consummative perfect 
' and the culminative aorist consists in the reference of the former 
to the results of the action. The culminative aorist sees the fact 
that the act has been consummated; the perfect sees the existence 
of the consummated act. We might make a graphical distinction 
thus: culminative aorist, presenting the fact that the process has 
been completed, @; consummative perfect, presenting the 
completed process, ee ee ; intensive perfect, presenting 
the results of the completed process, *+++++++-: r . These dis- 
tinctions are of course theoretical, but they constitute the basis of 
practice as we find it in the actual text of the Greek. The English 
student finds difficulty here because all three of these points of 
- view are included in the present-perfect in English. 


(3) The Iterative Perfect. The process of which the 
completion is represented in the perfect may have been one 
of recurrent intervals rather than of continuous progress. 
- This idiom is a perfect of repeated action. but is a true 
perfect, for it is the fact that the recurrent instances have 
established @ certain result which is denoted by this use 
of the tense. Its stress is upon completed action, but the 
character of the action is iterative. It is infrequent in the 
New Testament. 


Geov obdels EXpaker mw ToTE. 


No one has seen God at any time. Jn. 1:18, 
See also: Jn. 5:37; 2 Cor, 12:17. 
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(4) The Dramatic Perfect. We have here what in former 
classifications of tense usage we have called a special use, 
‘ but this single indirect application of the root idea of the 
tense would hardly justify separate classification. It is a 
rhetorical application of the perfect tense. Since the per- 
fect represents an existing state, it may be used for the 
purpose of describing a fact in an unusually vivid and 
realistic way. The historical present and dramatic aorist 
are also used in a sense similar to this, but for this purpose 
the perfect is the most forcible of the three. It is like our 
vernacular expression when we wish to describe vividly the 
expedition and ease with which one does a thing, “The first 
thing you know, he has done it.” The Greek would just. 
say, Temoinke Toro. Like the intensive perfect, the dra- 
matic perfect emphasizes the results of action. In fact, it 
is a sort of special rhetorical use of the intensive perfect, 
for its emphasis is upon the existing state. The New Tes- 
tament writers used this construction quite frequently. 


admeNOav rérpakev TavTa boa, EixeEV. 
Having gone out he sold all that he had. Mt, 13:46. 


i. This passage is found in the parable of the Pearl of Great 
Price, and the dramatic perfect as used here stresses the haste and 
eagerness with which the man sought to secure for himself the rich 
treasure he had found. In colloquial English we would say, “He 
goes out, and the first thing you know he’s sold everything he has!” 
See also: Jn. 1:15; Rev. 5:7. 


ii. It is probable that the majority of the so-called “aoristic 
perfects” in the New Testament may be included under this head— 
if not all of them. Aoristic perfects there may be, for it appears 
that the idiom is not unknown in earlier Greek, but the scholars 
are not able to agree on the matter as it affects the New Testament, 
It is with evident doubt that Moulton admits a bare residuum of 
“those which have a fair claim to be thus regarded” (M. 145), and 
even some of these are offered as but “tentative.” and “propounded 
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with great hesitation” (M. 238). Burton, though positively main- 
taining that “the perfect tense was in the New Testament some- 
times an aorist in force,” yet considers that the usage was “confined 
within narrow limits,” and is found in but “a few forms” (Br. 44). 
Robertson admits one case (2 Cor. 2:13) as “Hossible but not 
_ quite certain,” and concludes that “the New Testament writers 
may be guilty of this idiom, but they have not as yet been proven 
to be” (R. 901, 902). If there are instances of the aoristic perfect 
in the New Testament, and possibly there are, the idiom is to be 
counted as emphasis upon the punctiliar element in the perfect, 
rather than a use of the perfect “for the aorist.” It is quite con- 
ceivable that the use of the perfect might stress the performance of 
an act or the initiation of a state to the extent of a preterite force, 
but we should regard the idea of finished result as still present, even 
though we are unable to translate it into English. Since the matter 
is involved in doubt, we do not give the aoristic perfect as a 
separate classification. In fact, it is our definite opinion that 
those so regarded in the New Testament are in reality dramatic 
perfects, 


The Pluperfect Tense 


185. Since the pluperfect is but the perfect indicative of 
past time, the significance and principal uses are the same. 
It represents action as complete and the results of the 
action in existence at some point in past time, the point 
of time being indicated by the context. The temporal force 
of the pluperfect is incidental, arising from its use in the 
indicative, but since it is used only in the indicative it 
never occurs without time significance. That is to say, the 
essential and invariable temporal reference of the pluper- 
fect indicative arises ultimately from the mood rather than 
the tense. 

(1) The Intensive Pluperfect. In the use of the pluper- 
fect, as we saw in the perfect, the emphasis may be upon 
the existing results. Here stress is laid upon the reality of 
the fact, which enables it to be presented with more force 
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than could be done with the aorist, but the only device for 
construing it in English is the simple past. 


avipes S00 TaploTHKecay avTois. 
Two men stood by them. Ac. 1:10. 
See also: Lk. 4:41; Jn. 18:16. 


(2) The Consummative Pluperfect. The pluperfect may 
represent action as a process completed in past time at 
some point indicated by the context. 


Hon yap ovveréBavro oi “Tovdaior. 
For the Jews had already agreed. Jn. 9:22. 
See also: Lk. 8:2; Ac. 9:21, 


i. There is but one construction in the New Testament which we 
can positively conclude is an iterative pluperfect (Lk. 8:29), and 
this one occurrence does not justify separate treatment. The dra- 
matic pluperfect does not occur at all, since it is the character oi 
action which is the special point in this construction, and for this 
the perfect entirely serves the purpose. 


ii. The future-perfect is rare in the New Testament, and its few 
occurrences may be interpreted in the light of the basal distinc- 
tions which exist in the perfect and pluperfect (cf. R. 906). 


The Interpretation of Tense 


i186. Throughout the foregoing discussion we have per- 
sistently reiterated our insistence upon the student’s inves- 
tigating three matters in forming bis conclusion as to the 
significance of a particular use of a tense; viz., the basal 
function of the tense, the relation to the context, and the 
significance of the verbal idea. It is not well to leave the 
consideration of tense without making this matter explicit, 
for upon the proper apprehension of this process is con- 
ditioned the accurate and effective use of whatever knowl- 
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edge of tense the student may have acquired. As an exam- 
ple observe Rom. 6:12, un obvy Baoirevérw 4 apapria,, 
therefore, let not sin reign. Here Baowevérw is the 
present active imperative, third person, singular, from 
Baothebw. (1) Note first the tense function. The present 
signifies continuous action. (2) As to the contextual rela- 
tion, Paul is here discussing the obligation of the believer 
to practice pure conduct as the only life commensurate with 
the significance of his spiritual experience in salvation, 
wherein he was ushered into a new spiritual state. Hence 
the prohibition is against the constant domination of sin. 
(3) This harmonizes exactly with the significance of the 
verbal idea, for Baotdevery means primarily to be engaged 
in @ process of ruling, though in the aorist it may-mean to 
become king. The present tense here certainly preserves 
its root idea. Hence in the light of the three cardinal con- 
siderations in the exegesis of a verb we may render this 
passage, “Let not sin go on reigning in your mortal body.” 


; i. If Paul had wanted to say here, “Do not let sin ever reign in your 
mortal body,” he would normally have used the aorist subjunctive of 
- prohibition, uw BagtAevon. We would, of course, avoid agitating the 
_ theological problem which smolders just under the surface here, it 
being our purpose only to call attention to the linguistic phenomenon. 
There can be no doubt that the point Paul intended to emphasize here 
was restraint from the constant practice of sin. 


li. The judgment of tense is one of the realms in which the 
gravest errers have occurred in the translation and interpretation 
of the New Testament. Winer is unquestionably just in bringing 
charge that at this point “New Testament grammarians and exposi- 
tors have been guilty of the greatest mistakes” (W. 264). This 
statement, made a hundred years ago, would perhaps need some 
modification now, in view of the encouraging progress made in the 
understanding of the Greek tenses since Winer’s day, so that “a 
multitude of absurdities have been removed” (Bt, 195), but cer- 
tainly it is not ye* wholly inapplicable. 
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iii. Perhaps nothing has been better preserved in Greek than the 
idiomatic force of the tenses. While it is going too far to say 
that they “are employed in the New Testament in exactly the 
same manner as in the Greek authors” (W. 264), yet the wealth 
of variety in the Greek tenses was by no means an unconscious 
possession of the New Testament writers. Slight changes of mean- 
ing and delicate variations are flashed back and forth in many 
passages (cf. Mt. 4:11; Rom. 3:23). We have no right whatever 
to assume that these writers were using such varieties of tense in 
reckless carelessness. A sufficiently close examination, with the 
genius of the tense in mind, will generally reveal a significant reason 
for each variation. Therefore, “whenever our mode of conception 
departs from the tense employed, it is our business to transfer 
ourselves to the position of the writer, and take pains in every case 
to apprehend the temporal relation which corresponds to the tense 
he used, and, if possible, to reproduce it” (Bt. 195). It should be 
added to Buttmann’s statement that the “temporal relation” is an 
entirely subordinate matter, for the aktionsart of the tense is the 
preéminent consideration, and the point which the student should 
diligently seek to understand, 


IV. Tue INFINnIvTIVvE 
References: R. 1051-95; R-S8. 187-192; M. 202-218. 


187. Intelligent expression inevitably occasions at times 
the naming of an action with substantival relations in a 
sentence. Here we have noun and verb occupying common 
ground. This may be sometimes expressed by an ordinary 
noun of action, but is more forcefully expressed by a verbal 
substantive. For this function the chief device of language 
is the infinitive, which doubtless reached its highest known 
stage of development and variety of usage in the Greek 


language. 
The Origin and Nature of the Greek Infinitive 


188. The infinitive is strictly a verbal noun and not a 
mood. Its significance in Greek can never be appreciated 
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until this fact is recognized. No idiom is more decidedly 
peculiar to the language than this substantive character of 
the infinitive. Frequently it occurs in constructions where 
its idiomatic nature is so fully demonstrated that even the 
novice cannot fail to discern it. A splendid example may 
~ be seen in Heb. 2:15: “Who, because of the fear of death, 
were subjects of bondage 61a wavros tov Hv, through all 
their lives.” Here the infinitive {qv is accompanied by a 
preposition, modified by an adjective, defined by the arti- 
ele, and used in the genitive case: distinctive and essential 
characteristics of a pure noun. Though this particular ex- 
ample is the most elaborate infinitive construction in the 
New Testament, yet it is without any doubt typical Greek 
usage. Plato has 6:a mavrdés tov eiva, a striking parallel 
to the example just cited from Hebrews. In the papyri 
we find &ua 7® daBetv, immediately upon receipt, where 
the noun characteristics are not so many as above, but quite 
as pronounced (P. Tebt., 421). The exact translation of 
such a construction into English is not possible, so the 
student must learn to sense the force of the Greek idiom. 
189. The history of the Greek infinitive shows that it 
was a noun in its origin. Its earliest appearance in Sans- 
krit is as a derivative abstract noun, usually in the dative 
case (Whitney: Sansk. Gram., p. 203). Robertson’s thor- 
ough review of the matter brings him to the conclusion: “It 
is then as a substantive that the infinitive makes its start” 
(R. 1052). Goodwin likewise assumes “that the Greek 
infinitive was originally developed . . . chiefly from the 
dative of a primitive verbal noun” (op. cit., p. 297). The 
very form of the infinitive manifests its substantival nature, 
for it is a relic of declension rather than of conjugation, 
representing two primitive noun inflections—the dative and 
locative. But while these case forms are cenclusivelv evi- 
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dent, they are not observed in the actual relations of the 
infinitive, for we find that a form which is clearly dative 
is used in a nominative or accusative relation (cf. R. 1057). 
It may be that its assumption of verbal characteristics and 
functions caused the Greek infinitive to lose its substantive 
inflection. But this obscuration of its formal significance 
had no effect upon its essential noun force. 

190. The beginning of voice and tense in the infinitive 
must be consigned to the prehistoric period of the Greek 
language. Voice of the infinitive is not found in Sanskrit 
and is found in Homer; consequently it must have been 
after the origin of the Greek as a distinct language that the 
infinitive assumed voice distinctions. It is certain that 
voice and tense are a secondary development, and that sub- 
stantive form and function are original (cf. R. 1079). 


i. Robertson says of the history of the infinitive: “The story is 
one of the most interesting in the history of language” (R. 1056). 
The primitive Greek infinitive was nothing more than a noun in the 
dative or locative case, without tense or voice. Other functions 
later accrued to its use, but the noun force it never lost. In the 
Homeric infinitive the case significance has become very much ob- 
scured, and strict verbal elements have appeared, both as to form 
and function; yet it still retains some of its original case distinc- 
tion, and the article is not yet used with it. In the Attic the infini- 
tive reaches the zenith of its development. It has lost entirely 
the significance of its dative and locative case forms, but retains 
in full its noun force and assumes <ll the case functions (except 
vocative, if that may be called a case). In this stage we find the 
article with the infinitive, helping to preserve its substantive char- 
acter. The Koiné infinitive maintains all its classical force and 
varieties of use, but evidences of decay appear as the period ad- 
vances. In Modern Greek only fragments of the infinitive remain 
(cf. T. 116). “Outside the Pontic dialect the infinitive is dead, both 
anarthrous and articular, save with the auxiliary verbs” (R. 1056). 

ii. Proper understanding of the Greek infinitive is conditioned 
upon an adequate apprehension of its dual character. As an aid 
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to that end we will present in parallel columns a list of its noun 
and verb characteristics. 


As a noun: As a verb: 
It has case relations. It has voice. 
It is accompanied by a preposi- It has tense. 
tion. It takes an object. 
It is used as a subject. It is qualified by adverbs. 


It is used as an object. 

It modifies other words. 
It takes the article. 

It is qualified by adjectives. 


Note that the noun characteristics are in the ascendancy. 
The Articular Infinitive 


191. Nothing distinguishes the noun force of the infinitive 
more than its use with the article. Gildersleeve says: “By 
the substantial loss of its dative force the infinitive became 
verbalized; by the assumption of the article it was sub- 
stantivized again with a decided increment of its power” 
(Am. Jour. of Phil. III, p. 195). The articular infinitive 
was a distinctively Attic idiom, though not exclusively so, 
for it occurs a few times in other Greek dialects. It ap- 
pears with relative frequency in the New Testament, and 
is there true to Attic usage (cf. M. 214). This item is one 
of the proofs of the general good quality of New Testa- 
ment Greek, as is clear by comparison with the papyri. 

192. The presence of the article with the infinitive has 
no fixed effect upon its varieties in use. That is, a par- 
ticular use may occur with or without the article, at the 
option of the writer, in accordance with his desire to make 
the expression specific or general (see §146, iii). As to 
the New Testament, an apparent exception to the above 
statement is the infinitive with a preposition, which is 
always articular; but the anarthrous infinitive with a 
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preposition occurs elsewhere in Biblical Greek, and also in 
the literary Koiné (cf. Votaw: Inf. in Bib. Gr., p. 5; Allen: 
Inf. in Polybius, etc., p. 49), hence the absence of this con- 
struction from the New Testament must be regarded as 
incidental. A thorough canvass of the evidence leads to 
the conclusion that the article made no radical change in 
the function of the infinitive. It cannot be said, however, 
that it was without effect. The article influenced the 
infinitive at two points. 

(1) Historical Significance. The article “did serve to 
restore the balance between the substantive and verbal 
aspects of the infinitive” (R. 1054). We have observed 
that the infinitive originated as a noun with dative-locative 
ending. In Homer the significance of this case form has 
faded to a bare trace, and verbal characteristics are gain- 
ing in prominence. The decided direction of development 
here is toward the loss of the substantive nature. But 
another line of development in Greek comes in just here to 
save the noun force of the infinitive. The article is arising 
from a primitive demonstrative pronoun, and assuming its 
function of particular designation, and its intimate connec- 
tion with the substantive. But the fact that in Greek it 
was not confined in use exclusively to the substantive per- 
mitted it to be employed with the infinitive—along with 
other parts of speech. Henceforth the increase in use of 
the articular infinitive keeps pace with the growth of the 
article. There can be no reasonable doubt that this asso- 
ciation of the infinitive with the article helped to sustain 
the substantive force of the infinitive. 

(2) Grammatical Significance. In some constructions 
the infinitive appears more natural with the article as an 
indication of its distinctive case; as, for instance, when it 
is the object of a verb which takes the genitive (2 Cor. 
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1:8), or when it is used with a preposition (cf. Mk. 4:6 
and Gal. 3:28). 


a. The article unquestionably makes the infinitive more 
adaptable to use with prepositions. This, in fact, is the most 
prevalent use of the articular infinitive in the New Testa- 
“ment, there being some two hundred occurrences of it, as 
compared with the entire absence of such a use of the anar- 
throus infinitive and thirty-three telic uses of the articular 
infinitive—the next use in order of frequency (cf. Votaw: 
op. cit., pp. 46, 47). When employed with prepositions, the 
articular infinitive conforms with regular case usage. For 
instance, 6a with rod means through (Heb. 2:15), while 
with 7d it means because (Jas. 4:2). 

b. Without the preposition we commonly find the articular 
infinitive in the appropriate case. The infinitive with 76 is 
generally in harmony with the case significance of the 
article, occurring in nominative and accusative constructions. 
The infinitive with vov is frequently found modifying a noun 
in the normal way (Heb. 5:12), or as object of a verb which 
regularly takes the genitive (Lk. 1:9), or ablative (Rom. 
15:22). Itis also employed widely in expressions of purpose, 
occasionally for result, and for various other constructions. 
It is quite a frequent construction. We find 7@ used with 
the infinitive without the preposition but once in the entire 
New Testament, and there it is the instrumental of cause 
(2 Cor. 2:13). The infinitive with 7@ is almost invariably 
accompanied by the preposition év. 

c. It is to be observed, however, that the conformity of 
the case of the article with the case relation of the infini- 
tive is not a fixed rule. We may find, for instance, a subject 
infinitive accompanied by tov (Ac. 27:1). 


i. The parallel uses of the anarthrous and articular infinitive may 
be best exhibited by rresenting a brief tabular view of their com- 
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parative number of occurrences in a few of the principal infinitive 
constructions. We get these figures from Votaw (op. cit., pp. 46, 
47) :— 
Preposi- 
Apposi- tional 
Subject Object tion Object Purpose Result 
Anarth. Inf..... 289 1104 LS af poets ee 261 82 
ATIC Unbeaten eG 29 5 200 33 4 


ii. Prof. Votaw’s work, which was prepared with extreme care by 
a scholar of extraordinary ability, discloses to us that the infinitive 
is used 2276 times in the New Testament, of which 1957 occurrences 
are anarthrous, and 319 articular. 


The Uses of the Infinitive 


193. There is no other part of speech more widely used 
in the New Testament than the infinitive. Its dual nature 
enables it to perform a large number and variety of func- 
tions. These functions may be classified under the two 
phases of its character, verbal and substantival. The two 
phases are both present in all its uses, but one is naturally 
more prominent than the other. Tt is by this comparative 
prominence that we determine the classification. 


Verbal Uses of the Infinitive 


194. Here we place those uses in which the relation of 
the infinitive to its context is defined chiefly by its char- 
acter as a verb. That is, it functions just as would a 
finite verb of the appropriate mood in a dependent, or (in 
one use) in an independent clause. 

(1) Purpose. The infinitive may be used to express the 
aim of the action denoted by the finite verb. This is a 
very common New Testament method for expressing pur- 
pose. 


Va ~ 9 ~ 
Kal AOoper mpooKkuryjcar ate. 


And we have come to worship him. Mt. 2:2. 
See also: Mt. 5:17; Lk. 1:77. 
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Purpose may be expressed by the simple infinitive, the infinitive with 
Tou (Ac. 9:15), the infinitive with a preposition (eis, 1 Ths. 3:5; rpés, 
Mt. 6:1), or with @oTe (Lk. 4:29) or ws (Lk. 9:52). 

(2) Result. There are a few instances in the New Tes- 
tament (eighty-six according to Votaw, op. cit., pp. 46, 47) 
_ where the infinitive is clearly used to signify result. The 
distinction between purpose and result is far from exact, 
and in many constructions there is a blending of the two 
in which it is difficult to decide which should be regarded 
as the more prominent, but in quite a number of instances 
the significance of result is perfectly clear. 

evodwincouat éNOety mpds duas. 
I shall be prospered to come to you. Rom. 1:10. 
See also: Ac. 5:3; Rom. 7:3. 


i. Result may be expressed by the simple infinitive (Col. 4:3), the 
infinitive with Tov (Ac. 18:10), and the infinitive with eis (Ac. 7:19). 
Most frequently the infinitive of result is used with @ore (Lk. 12:1). 

li. There are three points of view from which result may be 
expressed by the infinitive. It may represent actual result (Mk. 
9:26); it may represent conceived result, that which follows in the 
nature of the case, or is assumed as a consequence (1 Cor. 13:2); it 
may represent intended result, when the result is indicated as ful- 
filling a deliberate aim (Lk. 20:20). The last-mentioned construc- 
tion is a blending of purpose and result. 

(3) Time. The infinitive may be used as the equivalent 
of a temporal clause. But “temporal relations are only 
vaguely expressed by the infinitive’ (R. 1091). It does 
not have within itseif any significance of time, but may 
derive a temporal meaning from the context and its use 
with a preposition or particle. Three viewpoints of time 
are presented by this usage in the New Testament. 

a. The infinitive with zpiv or piv 7 is used to express 
antecedent time. 

apy 7 dls GX€KTOpa Ywrncal. 
Before the cock crow twice. Mk. 14:30. 
See also: Jn. 4:49; Ac. 2:20. 
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b. In the locative construction with éy 7@ the infinitive 
denotes contemporaneous time. 
Kal év T@ ometpery avrov. 
As he was sowing. Mt. 13:4. 
See also: Lk. 1:21; Ac. 9:3. 
c. The infinitive with pera 7d is used to express subse- 
quent time. 
pera TO €yepOnvai pe. 
After { have risen. Mt. 26:32 
See also: Lk. 12:5; Ac. 1:3. 


(4) Cause. The accusative infinitive with 6.4 is a very 
natural construction for the expression of cause. 
e0éws éfavérerdev dua TO uy Exerv Babos yas. 
Immediately it sprang up because it had no depth of earth. Mt. 18:5, 
See also: Mk. 5:4; Jas. 4:2. 


There is but one instance of the articular infinitive without a 
preposition being used in the New Testament to express cause 
(2 Cor. 2:18). In this construction the infinitive is generally accom- 
panied by dua 76, though once we find évexev Tov (2 Cor. 7:12). 


(5) Command. This is commonly called “the imperative 
infinitive.” It is the only independent use of the Greek 
infinitive, and is not of very frequent occurrence. “It is of 
ancient origin, being especially frequent in Homer” (Br. 
146). The construction suggests a close kinship between 
the infinitive and imperative. In fact, “the probability is 
that imperative forms like deffac . . . are infinitive in 
origin” (R. 943). Though this idiom is rare in the New 
Testament, it is a current Koiné usage, for the papyri con- 
tain many occurrences of it. Moulton thinks that its 
rarity in the New Testament is a “matter for surprise” 
(M. 180). 

eis 6 EGOdcamer, T@ adT@ oTOLxeELr 
Whereunto we have attained, by this walk. Phs. 3:16. 
See also: Rom. 12:15: Tit. 2:2. 
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i. An example of the imperative infinitive in patristic Greek may 
be found in the Didaché, 14:3: mpoogépe wou Ovaolav Kabapayr, 
offer to me a pure sacrifice. 


li. The infinitive in indirect discourse is the practical equivalent 
of a clause, and may be expressed with a finite verb, for which 
reason it might be justly included under the present classification. 
But it is also to be regarded as the object of a verb of saying. It 
is classified by Votaw as a variety of the infinitive used as a verbal 
object (op. cit., pp. 8f.). Hence verb force and noun force are quite 
evenly balanced in this construction. This use of the infinitive will 
come in for more prominent notice at §285. 


Substantival Uses of the Infinitive 


195. In some constructions the relation of the infinitive 
to its context exhibits more clearly its character as a noun. 
It performs the typical noun functions of subject, object, 
indirect object, instrument, apposition, and substantive 
modifier. 

(1) Subject. The infinitive may function in exactly the 
same way that a noun would as the subject of a finite verb. 
We have the same usage in English; for instance, “To pre- 
vent the deed was his purpose.” 


TO yap Behav TapaKerrat por. 


For to will is present with me. Rom. 7:18. 
See also: Mt. 3:15; Eph. 5:12. 


(2) Object. The substantive character of the infinitive 
enables it quite readily to serve as the object of a finite 
verb. 

Kal é(nTovv abrov Kparnoa. 
And they sought to lay hold on him. Mk. 12:12. 
See also: 2 Cor, 8:11; Phs. 2:6. 


This use is generally with verbs the meaning of which adapts 
itself naturally to an infinitive complement. This is in line with 
the fundamental relationship of the object to its verb, for a sub- 
stantive object is essentially the complement of the verbal idea, 
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We would, therefore, include under this head most of the cases of 
the so-called “complementary infinitive.” The complementary in- 
finitive used with nouns or adjectives is really an infinitive modifier, 
and close scrutiny will always disclose the case relation. 


(3) Indirect Object. An infinitive may function as the 
secondary object of a verb, just as would a noun in the 
dative case. This use of the infinitive conveys a mild telic 
force, being used to express “that for which or with refer- 
ence to which the action or state of the governing verb is 
performed or exists” (Votaw: op. cit., p. 11; ef. Br. 147). 


4 adeACN pov worvny pe KaTéXeLTrEV Staxovely. 


My sister has been leaving me to serve alone. Lk. 10:40. 
See also: Lk. 7:40; Ac. 7:42. 


(4) Instrument. The infinitive sometimes functions as 
a noun in the instrumental case, “‘to define more closely the 
content of the action denoted by a previous verb or noun” 
(Br. 150). Burton classifies this use as a species of the 
infinitive of conceived result, but its essential function is 
that of a noun in the instrumental case. 


6 Xpiotos obx éautov eddEacey yevnOnvar apxvepea. 
Christ glorified not himself by becoming a high priest. Heb. 5:5. 


We have here a sort of instrumental of material, used metaphori- 
cally to describe more fully the content of the verbal idea. In Ac. 
15:10, “Why tempt ye God by putting (€mtBetvat) a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples,” the infinitive phrase explains more fully what 
is meant by tempting God. The instrumental of cause is clear in the 
use of the infinitive in 2 Cor. 2:13, “I had no relief for my spirit 
because of not finding (T@ my Evpetv) Titus my brother.” 


(5) Apposition. The infinitive is found in apposition 
with a substantive. 


e ~ ~ 
6 aytacpos tuay aréxecOar ard THs Topvelas. 


Your sanctification is to abstain from fornication. 1 Ths, 4:3. 
See also: Ac. 15:28; Jas. 1:27. 
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(6) Modifier. Just as substantives may modify one an- 
other in various case relations, so an infinitive may modify 
a substantive. Many nouns and adjectives have a meaning 
which is specially adapted to an infinitive construction, 
such as authority, need, ability, fitness, ete. 

a. The infinitive may modify a noun in a typical sub- 
stantive relation. 


edwkev abrots éLovctay réxva beov vyeverOar. 
He gave them the right to become children of God. Jn. 1:12. 
See also: Mt. 3:14; Rev. 11:18, 


b. The infinitive may modify an adjective with a regular 
substantive function. 


ov'K etl ixaves Adoat. 
I am not worthy to loose. Mk. 1:7. 
See «lsc: 1 Cor. 7:39; 1 Pt. 1:5. 


i. The substantive force of the infinitive modifier may be seen 
by substituting in its place a noun in the same case relation. So 
in Jn. 1:12 we might read, “He gave them the right of a condition 
as children of God”; while Mk. 1:7 may be changed to, “I am 
not worthy of the most humble service.” 

ii. A typical illustration of the idiomatic force of the Greek infinitive 
may be seen in Heb. 5:11, where it is used in exactly the relation of an 
adverbial accusative of reference: wept ov odds dui 6 AOyos kal 
ovoepunveuTos éyeLv, concerning whom we have much to say and hard 
to be explained, which, literally rendered, would read, concerning whom 
we have an important discourse, and one hard of interpretation with reference 
to tés statement (cf. Gal. 5:3). A descriptive genitive may be found in 
Rom. 13:11: dpa 75 buds €£ tarvov é-yepOjvat, it is high time already 
for you to be awakened out of sleep; i.e., it is already the hour of your 
awaking out of sleep. An equivalent of the genitive of apposition 
occurs in Lk. 2:1: €&n\Oev ddyua aroypavecbat racav THV OlKoU- 
Mévny, there went out a decree that all the world should be enrolled, i.e., 
a decree of enrollment for the whole world; likewise in Rom. 1:28: eis 
GdOKtwov vowy, Tro€iv Ta 7) KAOHKOVTA, to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not becoming; i.e., to a mind of unbecoming deeds. 
The infinitive thus used with the force of a substantive modifier is 
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frequent. in the New Testament. It is hardly possible to emphasize 
too much the importance of keeping in mind the substantive char- 
acter of the Greek infinitive. 


V. Tue ParTICcIPLE 
References: R. 1095-1141; R-S. 193-198; M. 220-232. 


196. There are few languages which have equalled the 
Greek in the abundance and variety of its use of the par- 
ticiple, and certainly none has surpassed it. The Greek 
participle is found in all three of the principal tenses, and 
the future in addition, and in all three voices. There is a 
wide range in the variation of its “logical force or modal 
function” (Br. 163) ; that is, the different modes of expres- 
sion in which it is employed. This wealth of significance 
which belonged to the Greek participle at the zenith of its 
development lies undiminished before the student of the 
New Testament, and becomes a valuable asset in interpre. 
tation when adequately comprehended. The comparatively 
generous use of the participle in English greatly facilitates 
the matter of translation. “The English participle is much 
like the Greek in its freedom and adaptability” (R-S. 193). 


The Origin and Nature of the Participle 


197. The participle, like the infinitive, is not a mood but 
a verbal substantive. But while the infinitive maintained 
itself as a noun, the participle became an adjective. It, 
therefore, developed inflectionally much more than the in- 
finitive, and came to be declined as an ordinary adjective 
with variations in form for gender, number, and case. It 
took on the distinctions of voice and tense very early in its 
history, exhibiting these characteristics even in the Sanskrit. 

i. The participle became an adjective at a very primitive stage 


of its development, and did not, as the infinitive, lose the significance 
of its inflectional form. It continued to be in form, as well as func- 
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tion, an adjective. The verbal characteristics of voice and tense 
and contextual relations, such as subject, object, etc., did not dis- 
place the adjectival elements, but were simply added to them. In 
Sanskrit the participle was superior to the infinitive in develop- 
ment. Whitney tells us that participles are found representing both 
voices and all the tense stems except the periphrastic future and 
aorist (op. cit., p. 220). The earlier language had the aorist parti- 
ciple, but it has disappeared from the later Sanskrit. In Homer 
“the participle occurs as a fully developed part of speech” (R. 
1098). It flourishes abundantly in the classical Greek, and is found 
on the increase in the literary Koiné, but was not popular in 
vernacular usage, as is witnessed by the papyri. Here again the 
New Testament as a whole inclines toward literary usage, for in 
it the participle is extensively used, though not so much as in 
the strictly literary Koiné. In Modern Greek the participial con- 
struction is fading, but still survives and is represented in active, 
middle, and passive voices (T. 168). 

ii. The extent of participial usage in the New Testament varies 
with different authors, in accordance with their literary training 
and taste. Luke shows the greatest fondness for the participle, 
particularly in the book of Acts. Especially noticeable is the fre- 
quency in the New Testament of the aorist participle. This is 
typical Greek usage, for though the aorist participle was lost from 
the Sanskrit and fails to appear in the Latin, yet it is very abundant 
in Greek, doubtless due to the fact that Greek is an “aorist-loving 
language” (Broadus). 


The Participle Compared With the Infinitive 


198. Because of their intimate relations in nature and 
function it is not amiss for us to get a comprehensive view 
of the infinitive and participle compared. There are cer- 
tain points of similarity, and just as decided points of dif- 
ference. It will be noticed that the differences exceed con- 
siderably the similarities. 

(1) Similarities. In their general character both belong 
to the class of verbal substantives, and may be used with 
er without the article. Both are indefinite in their bearing 
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upon the limits of action; that is, they are infinitival in 
nature. 

(2) Differences. The infinitive is an indeclinable noun, 
which originally had a fixed dative-locative ending, but in 
historical Greek is used in all the cases, though only in the 
singular number. On the other hand, the participle has a 
pronounced adjective function, following the adjective rule 
of agreement with the noun, and declined in both numbers 
and in all the genders and cases. The substantive form of 
the infinitive has lost its significance, while the adjective 
form of the participle is fully recognized. The infinitive 
is ordinarily connected closely with the verb, while the 
participle is more intimately related to the subject or object. 
The participle generally contemplates action as real, while 
the infinitive implies the potentiai. For instance, in Lk. 
16:3, “to beg I am ashamed,” the infinitive éwa:rety con- 
templates an undesirable possibility; while to make the 
statement represent an actual fact in process of occurrence, 
the participle would be more adaptable; e.g., éraitap 
aicxvvoua, I am ashamed because I am begging. There 
is, however, a margin in which they come very near each 
other in function; as, for instance, in indirect discourse. 
But their significance in indirect discourse is not to be 
regarded as identical (cf. R. 1108). 


An interesting point of differentiation between the infinitive and 
participle may be cited from a work belonging to the middle of the 
nineteenth century: 


The use of the infinitive in dependent clauses may be thus dis- 
tinguished from the use of the participle. The infinitive is used 
when the real object of the governing verb is an act or state, yvw- 
covet Tpepery THY YAwWooaY havxwrepav. The participle is 
used when the real odject of the governing verb is a person or thing 
whose act or state is described by the participle, 69@ a&vOpwrrov 
arobvnoKkovra. The infinitive is a substantive expressing an act 
or state; the participle is an adjective expressing an act or state; if, 
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then, the object of a verb is an act or state, the verb is followed 

by an infinitive, used like acommon noun. But when the object 

of a verb is a person or thing, the participle agrees with the 

cary and expresses its act or state. (Jacob: Greek Grammar, 
135.) 


_To this we may add some observations of Webster, from whose 
work the above quotation is adopted: 


The infinitive is most frequently used as a supplement of other 
ideas, and especially of verbal ideas. If the idea expressed 
by a verb is complete, the verb denotes an independent event, 
or an action finished in itself. If the idea is incomplete, the 
verb requires a more accurate definition by way of supplement 
to convey the idea with perfect clearness. . . . Verbs which 
denote the operation of sensation require only the supplement 
of the object to which the feeling is directed, and by which 
it is excited. This is expressed by the participle. Other verbs 
which express an incomplete idea are supplemented by the 
epexegetical infinitive, expressive of object, design, purpose 
(op. cit., p. 108). 


The Classification of the Participle 


199. This matter has occasioned great diversity of opinion 
among Greek grammarians. In observation of this fact 
reference may be had to such standard treatises as Hadley 
and Allen, Goodwin, Burton, Robertson, etc. Hadley and 
Allen divide participles into two classes, attributive 
and predicate, and subdivide the latter into circumstantial 
and supplementary (op. cit., p. 302). Goodwin .offers a 
threefold classification, attributive, circumstantial, and 
supplementary, but admits that the “distinction between the 
second and third of these classes is less clearly marked than 
that between the first and the two others” (op. cit., p. 329). 
Burton divides them into three classes, adjective, adverbial, 
and substantive (Br. 163) ; and Robertson into two, adjec- 
tival and verbal (R. 1103f.). We propose here the two- 
fold classification of adjectival and adverbial participles, 
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agreeing with Robertson that “the only way to get sym- 
metry in the treatment of the participle is to follow the 
line of its double nature (adjectival and verbal) and discuss 
the adjectival functions and verbal functions separately” 
(R. 1104). We have tried to offer some improvement in the 
direction of simplification. 


The Adjectival Participle 


200. In keeping with its essential character, the parti- 
ciple may be used directly to limit or qualify a noun. 
This qualification may be only a general ascription of that 
which characterizes, or a clearly marked restriction to cer- 
tain facts which define. We have, therefore, two uses of 
the adjectival participle. 

(1) The Ascriptive Use. In this function the participle 
ascribes some fact, quality, or characteristic directly to the 
substantive, or denotes the substantive as belonging to a 
general class. This is its most typical use as an adjective. 
It appears in the regular adjective capacities of attributive, 
predicate, and substantive. 

a. The participle, like the adjective, may modify the 
noun in the attributive relation. This construction may 
occur without the article. 


nKkp|Bwoev TOV xpdvoy TOU Palvouévov aaTépos. 
He ascertained the time of the appearing star. Mt. 2:7. 
See also: Lk. 1:17; Ac. 10:1. 


b. The participle may be used like an adjective in the 
predicate, after a verb of being. 


Hunv 5& &yvoobmevos TH TpogwHTw Tats éxkAynolats. 


But I was unknown by face to the churches. Gal. 1:22. 
See also: Lk. 1:10; Ac. 5:25. 


It is important to note a distinction observed by Burton between 
three possible uses of the predicate participle. It may be a sub- 
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stantive participle which happens to stand in the predicate (Mk. 
10:22); or it may be joined in sense to the copula in a periphrastic 
verb form (Lk, 5:17): or it may function as a pure predicate 
adjective, just as in the above example (see Br. 168). 


c. When the participle is not accompanied by a noun it 
may function as a substantive. This construction may be 
found with or without the article. It may be used as sub- 
ject, object, or modifier. 

6 goBobuevos abrov SexTos aiT@ éotiv. 
The one fearing him ts acceptable to him. Ac. 10:35. 
See also: Jn. 7:32; Heb, 2:9. 


Here we have a construction analogous to the substantive adjec- 
tive. The actor is identified in the action, rather than by a specific 
term of designation. This idiom also approaches the function of 
the infinitive. 

(2) The Restrictive Use. The participle may denote an 
affirmation that distinguishes the noun which it qualifies as 
in some way specially defined, or marked out in its par- 
ticular identity. This use approximates the function of a 
restrictive relative clause, and may usually be so trans- 
lated in English. It is to be differentiated from the ascrip- 
tive use in that, while the ascriptive participle only assigns 
a quality or characteristic, the restrictive participle denotes 
distinctiveness. 

ovrés éotiv 6 &pTos 6 Ex Tov ovpavod KaTaBairwr. 
This is the bread which cometh down from heaven. Jn. 6:50. 
See also: Mt. 10:4; Ac. 4:36, 


The restrictive participle is not, strictly speaking, a different use 
from the ascriptive participle, but an extension in use. It is the 
ascriptive participle used to define in its distinctive identity the 
word which it modifies. Its force is discerned in the general sense 
and the context. If the restrictive participle denotes a fact assumed 
as obvious or already known, it becomes explanatory in function (2 
Cor. 2:17). A substantive participle may be used in the restrictive 
ywense (Mt. 10:37; Ac. 10:35). 
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The Adverbial Participle 


201. This is the use in which the participle is involved 
in the relation of the noun which it modifies to the action 
or state expressed in the main verb, and exhibits predomi- 
nant verbal characteristics. Robertson treats these uses 
under the head of “Verbal Aspects of the Participle” (R. 
1110ff.). We have adopted Burton’s terminology for this 
class (Br. 169ff.). Though in these uses the sense of the 
participle may be rendered with a clause, we cannot cor- 
rectly assume that it is the syntactical equivalent of a 
clause, for its adjective force is retained and relates it inti- 
mately with the noun as well as the verb. It is simply an 
adjective used to modify a verb, and hence may be appro- 
priately called adverbial. The varieties in adverbial use 
come, not from alterations in the essential function of the 
participle, but from variations in the relation of its noun 
to the main verb and the context. To indicate clearly the 
significance of the different uses, we translate them below 
with adverbial clauses, ‘but let the student bear in mind 
that most frequently that does not preserve the exact sig- 
nificance. Most often the English participle will best 
render the Greek, for Greek and English are very similar 
in their use of this idiom. 

(1) The Telic Participle. Purpose may be denoted by 
the participle; ordinarily, though not invariably, future. In 
Ac. 15:27 we find a present participle used to express pur- 
pose. This, however, is rare. In fact, the purpose par- 
ticiple is not a frequent occurrence in any form. 


tdwpev ei Eoxerar "Hdelas cwowv abrov. 


Let us see tf Elijah comes to save him. Mt. 27:49. 
See also: Ac. 3:26; Rom. 15:25, 


(2) The Temporal Participle. The participle is used in 
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) 
the sense of a temporal clause, where it may be translated 
in English by when, after, or while. 


idovres d€ TOY doTépa Exapnaar. 
And when they saw the star they rejoiced. Mt. 2:10. 
See also: Rom. 4:10; 2 Cor. 2:18. 


(3) The Causal Participle. The participle may denote 
that which is the ground of action in the main verb. Here 
it functions in the same general relation as a causal clause 
introduced by because or since. 


3 , “4 A Ig £ f cif 2 v 
é6éEavTo av’Tov TAVTA EWPAKOTES OTA ETOLNTEY. 


They received him because they had seen all that he did. Jn. 4:45, 
See also: Mt. 3:6; 1 Tim. 4:8. 


“Os prefixed to a Participle of Cause implies that the action 
denoted by the participle is supposed, asserted, or professed by 
someone, usually the subject of the principal verb, to be the cause 
of the action of the principal verb. The speaker does not say 
whether the supposed or alleged cause actually exists” (Br. 170). 


(4) The Conditional Participle. The participle may 
function as the protasis of a conditional sentence. 


c& Gv duarnpovvres EavTovs eb mpdéere. 


From which, if ye keep yourselves, ye will do well. Ac. 15:29. 
See also: Lk. 3:11; Heb. 2:3. 


(5) The Concessive Participle. The participle may de- 
note a sense of concession, being used either with or with- 


out the concessive particle. 


el yap éxOpol dvres KaTnAdaynuey TH Dew. 
For if, though we were enemies, we were reconciled to God. 
Rom. 5:10. 
See also: Heb. 5:12; 1 Pt. 1:6. 
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(6) The Instrumental Participle. The participle may 
indicate the means by which the action of the main verb is 
accomplished. 


épyaciay roAAny Tapetxev wavTevouern. 
She brought much gain by soothsaying. Ac. 16:16. 
See also: Mt. 6:27; 1 Tim. 1:12. 


(7) The Modal Participle. The participle may signify the 
manner in which the action of the main verb is accomplished, 
This use of the participle may be accompanied by as. 


mapayiverat Iwavyns 6 Barriorhs Knpioowr. 
John the Baptist appeared preaching. Mt. 3:1. 
See also: Mt. 19:22; Lk. 1:64. 


(8) The Complementary Participle. The participle may 
be used to complete the idea of action expressed in the 
main verb. When so used, it may modify either the sub- 
ject or object of the verb and agree with it in case. 


ov Tavoua evxapLoT@y brép buar. 
I cease not giving thanks for you. Eph. 1:16. 
See also Mt. 6:16; Heb. 5:12. 
In this construction the participle approaches very near the 


sphere of the infinitive. The participle used in indirect discourse 
is a variety of the complementary participle (cf. Ac. 8:23). 


(9) The Circumstantial Participle. A participle may not 
present in a distinct way any of the above functions, but 
may merely express an attendant circumstance—an addi- 
tional fact or thought which is best rendered in English by 
the conjunction “and” with a finite construction. Here 
the English participle fails to extend its use sufficiently to 
take care of the entire force of the Greek participle, and at 
the same time it is doubtful if a separate clause is an exact 
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translation. It is one of those idioms which have no exact 
parallel in English. 


éxetvor O€ €€eNOOvTes Exnpvéay ravraxov. 


They went forth and preached everywhere. Mk. 16:20. 
See also: Lk. 4:15; 2 Tim. 4:11. 


(10) The Participle Used as the Imperative. Here we 
have a peculiarity of Koiné Greek, found in the New Tes- 
tament and the papyri. Only a few examples of it, how- 
ever, occur in the New Testament. Some have regarded it 
as a Hebraism, but its use in the papyri contradicts this 
view (M., 180, 222). 


yuvaixes Urotagcopevat Tots idios avdpadouy. 


Let wives be in subjection to their own husbands. 1 Pt. 3:1. 
See also: Mk. 5:23; Rom. 12:9; 1 Pt. 2:18. 


i. Adjectives are also sometimes used in what appears to be 
an imperative construction, but doubtless in these cases the im- 
perative of the verb to be is understood. In this construction it 
is important that the student bear in mind that the participle “is 
not technically either indicative, subjunctive, optative or imperative. 
The context must decide. In itself the participle is non-finite 
(non-modal) like the infinitive, though it was sometimes drawn 
out into the modal sphere” (R. 946). 


ii. The different uses of the participle are sometimes difficult to 
distinguish, as, for instance, the attributive and substantive uses, 
or those of time, cause, and manner. The distinctions may at first 
seem to the student to be arbitravy in some instances, but a close 
examination will reveal that the differences, even when remote, 


are real. 
The Tense of the Participle 


202. Though the tense of the participle never conveys an 
independent expression of time, yet its relation to its con- 
text usually involves a temporal significance. That is, the 
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time relations of the participle do not belong to its tense, 
but to the sense of the context. “Time with the participle 
is purely relative’ (R-S. 197). But as a particular tense 
may fit better into certain time relations of the context, we 
ordinarily find that tense used in such a connection in 
preference to other tenses (cf. Heb. 6:10). It is not to be 
thought that there are any regulative rules in this matter, 
but observation of actual practice discloses that the use of 
tenses in the participle took certain usual directions as to 
time relations. The significance of tense in the participle, 
as to kind of action, is the same as in the finite moods. 

Time relations of the context with the participle naturally 
take the following three variations. 

(1) Antecedent action relative to the main verb is ordi- 
narily expressed by the aorist or perfect. Nevertheless, the 
aorist frequently expresses contemporaneous (Mt. 22:1) or 
subsequent action (Heb. 9:12). 


Tov 5 rANnOous THY micrevaedrTwy Hv Kapdia pia. 
There was unity in the multitude of those who had believed. Ac. 4:32 
See also: Ac. 1:1; Mt. 28:5. 


(2) Simultaneous action relative to the main verb is 
ordinarily expressed by the present. 


evoéBera WpérXtpds éoriv, érayyedtay Exovoa Cwis. 
Godliness is profitable, having promise of life. 1 Tim, 4:8. 
See also: Jn. 11:49; Rom. 12:3. 


(3) Subsequent action relative to the main verb is regu- 
larly expressed by the future. 


Movojs pév muoros els paptipioy Tov AadnOnoopévuw. 
Moses was faithful for a testimony of the things which were to be 
spoken. Heb. 3:5, 

See also: Jn. 6:64; 1 Cor. 15:37. 
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The Periphrastic Use of the Participle 


203. The participle is frequently used with a finite verb 
€ constitute a compound tense-form. This mode of expres- 
sion, common to all languages, is extensively employed in 
Greek. It occurs in all the voices and tenses, though rare 
in the aorist. According to Robertson only one periphrastic 
aorist appears in the New Testament; viz., #v BAnOels in 
Lk. 23:19 (R. 375). Certain tense forms in Greek were ex- 
pressed exclusively by the periphrastic construction; namely, 
the perfect middle-passive subjunctive and optative. As 
the finite verb, eiui is generally used, though also yivoua 
and trapxw, and possibly éyw in the perfect (cf. Lk. 14:18; 
19:20) and pluperfect (Lk. 13:6). The periphrastic im- 
perfect is the form most common in the New Testament. 

This matter can, with perfect propriety, be treated under acci- 
dence, but since it is a distinct grammatical use of the participle 
we prefer to present it here. 

(1) The Pertphrastic Present. This form consists of the 
present of eiui with the present participle. In the present 
tense the periphrastic construction marks more clearly the 
durative force, and in view of the fact that the present has 
no distinctive aoristic (punctiliar) form it offers a very 
convenient device, which fact makes it a little strange that 
it is infrequent in the New Testament. 


Kabes Kal év TavtTl TH KOopw éoTly xaprogopouvpevor. 
Even as also in all the world it ts bearing fruit. Col. 1:6. 
See also: Mt. 27:33; 2 Cor, 2:17. 


(2) The Pertphrastic Imperfect. Here we have the pres- 
ent participle and the imperfect of eiywi. This construc- 
tion is decidedly durative in significance, but was not needed 
to convey this sense, since the regular imperfect was pri- 
marily durative in force, and had the aorist to take care of 
punctiliar action in past time. Nevertheless the periphrastie 
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imperfect is widely used in the New Testament, doubtless 
due to Aramaic influence. 
Kal jv didacKkwy TO Kad’ huépay ev TH Epa. 
And he was teaching daily in the Temple. Lk. 19:47. 
See also: Mk. 10:32; Gal. 1:22. 


(3) The Periphrastic Future. This is formed by using 
the present participle with the future of eiui. Since the 
regular future was chiefly aoristic in significance, the peri- 
phrastie form was readily adaptable for expressing durative 
action in future time. 

amd Tov viv avOpwrous Eon Cwypav. 
From henceforth thou shalt be catching men. Lk. 5:10. 
See also: Mk. 13:25; Lk. 21:17, 24. 


We sometimes find wé\\w with the infinitive in what might be 
termed a periphrastic future (Rom. 8:18). The infinitive with 6é\w 
occasionally approaches the force of a “volitive future” (R. 878), but 
the sense of determination is likely preéminent in all the occurrences 


of 6€\w. 


(4) The Periphrastic Perfect. The perfect participle and 
the present tense of eiyi are used in this construction. In 
function the periphrastic perfect is usually intensive, but 
there are several clear instances of a consummative force 
(cf. Br. 46). 


ei 6& Kal Eoriv KeKadvuppevoy TO evayyéALov Uar. 


But even if our gospel is vailed. 2 Cor. 4:3. 
See also: Lk. 20:6; Heb. 4:2. 


(5) The Periphrastic Pluperfect. This is formed by the 
imperfect of eiui and the perfect participle. As in the case 
of the perfect, it is generally intensive in force, though quite 
a number of occurrences are consummative. 

kal Hv aire Kexpnuatiopevov bd Tov mvebmatos TOU aylov. 
And it had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. Lk. 2:26. 
See also: Mt. 26:43; Ac. 21:29. 
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(6) The Periphrastie Future Perfect. This form is made 
up of the future eiyi and the perfect participle. It is the 
regular construction for the future perfect in the New Tes- 
tament. Exceptions are rare and doubtful. 


€yo écouat reTobas éx’ ata. 
I shall have believed on him. Heb. 2:13. 
See also: Mt, 18:18; Lk. 12:52. 


i. Grammarians see Aramaic influence in the extensive use of the 
periphrastic construction in the New Testament. It is noteworthy 
that we find so many examples of it in Luke, and especially in 
just those passages which were most probably based upon Aramaic 
sources. But it is also true that periphrastic verb forms are thor- 
oughly Greek, for they are widely used in classical literature and 
in the extra-Biblical Koiné. “It is only that where Aramaic sources 
underlie the Greek, there is inordinate frequency of a use which 
Hellenistic has not conspicuously developed” (M. 226). 


ul. The Partictple in Absolute Constructions. This matter has 
already been treated under other heads. It is the association of a 
participle with a noun in the genitive and accusative cases to form 
clauses which are not grammatically related to the rest of the 
sentence (cf. §§90 (8), 96 (5) ). 


iil. The Verbal Nouns. There are in the Greek language some verbal 
substantives which cannot be classed as participles “(inasmuch as they 
have no tense or voice” (R. 1095). They are the verbals in -ros 
and -reos. ‘‘In the broader sense, however, these verbals are partici- 
ples, since they partake of both verb and adjective. . . . The verbal 
in -Tos goes back to the original Indo-Germanic time and had a sort of 
perfect passive idea” (ibid). But Robertson goes on to show that 
these verbals are not to be regarded as really having voice. Perhaps 
they supplied a primitive function which came to be the province of the 
passive voice. The passive participle in Latin seems to point to some 
such use. But “even in Latin a word like tacitus illustrates the absence 
of both tense and voice from the adjective in its primary use” (M. 221). 
If there was a primitive passive use of this form it was largely condi- 
tioned on the root meaning of the word, and disappeared from histori- 
cal Greek. Thus &yvwortos means not to be known, while &mieros 
tueans not to believe: the former passive, the latter active. 
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VI. Tur ADVERB 
References: R. 544-552; R-S. 67; G. 136-139. 


204. The consideration of the adverb is chiefly a lexical 
and etymological matter, but its exceedingly important 
place in the structure of the sentence in general, and in the 
interpretation of the New Testament in particular, claims 
for it definite notice in a complete survey of New Testa- 
ment syntax. The treatment of it, however, may be brief, 
and will of necessity include etymological as well as syn- 
tactical phenomena. 


The Nature of the Adverb 


205. Adverbs are of great value for defining and stating 
a matter with exactness, as well as for stimulating the 
imagination by suggesting graphic, extravagantly painted 
pictures. Both in form and in function adverbs are closely 
related to adjectives. For example, kadas is different from 
the adjective «adds only in the matter of the vowel of the 
final syllable. And like adjectives, adverbs qualify the 
meaning of words. But adverbs regularly: modify the 
meanings of verbs, adverbs, adjectives, and in rare in- 
stances substantives, while adjectives are used almost 
exclusively with substantives. Adverbs are used to express 
relationships of time, place, manner, and degree. Thus, they 
are used for answering such natural questions as when, where, 
how, how much, and sometimes to what extent; e. g., viv, now; 
éxet, there; xah@s, well; mocov, how much; trav dreodlav 
arostodwy, apostles exceedingly or prominent aposiles. 


The Scope of the Adverb 


206. The term adverb is so general in its scope that it in- 
cludes a wide range in grammatical usage. In a broad, non- 
technical sense, all prepositions, conjunctions, particles, and 
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interjections are adverbs. Giles has well stated, ‘Between 
adverbs and prepositions no distinct line can be drawn,” 
and, ‘‘The preposition therefore is only an adverb specialized 
to define the case usage.”’” We have already called attention 
_to this close grammatica! relationship in our discussion of 
prepositions. The conjunctions express adverbial ideas 
in relation to clauses, whereas adverbs in the narrower 
sense express such ideas only in relation to words. Thus 
ére, when, is used to introduce a clause; but rére, then, 
at that time, is used to specify a time relationship per- 
taining to a word. For example, rore déyer atrois, then 
he says to them; or, of rote GvOpwro, the at that time men. 
In the first example the speaking, while in the other the men, 
are localized in time. The particles are adverbial in their 
origin as well as in their usage in the main. They function, 
however, in a definite field of Greek usage, and so need a 
separate name. We shall discuss them separately in another 
chapter. The interjections are frequently just adverbs used 
in exclamation. Robertson gives the following as ‘‘adverbs 
used in exclamation,” aye, detpo, devdre, Ea, ide, idou, ota, a, 
and mentions others as possibly having similar significance. 


The Formation of Adverbs 


207. The most common and the simplest way to form an 
adverb is to take an adjective in the positive degree and in 
the genitive plural, and substitute s for v of the ending. The 
accent remains the same. For example:— 

gidos, lovely; gen. pl., gitwv; adverb, gidws. 
kanés, noble; gen. pl., kada@v; adverb, xadas. 
ras, all; gen. pl., ravrwv; adverb, ravTws. 
raxvts, swift; gen. pl., raxéwv; adverb, raxéws. 

Adverbs as to form are derived from several parts of 
speech. Most of them, however, are derived from the fixeo 
caze forms of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives. 
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(1) Adverbs derived from fixed case-forms. 

a. The accusative. In the New Testament the accusative 
case is still used in expressing adverbial relationships. For 
examples turn to our discussion on the adverbial accusative. 
But certain words which were frequently so used came 
to be classed as adverbs; e.g., wépav, beyond; dwpéar, freely? 
xapw, for the sake of. Adverbs were formed freely by using} 
the neuter accusative, both singular and plural, in the posi- 
tive, comparative, and even the superlative degrees; e.g., 
moNv, much; wAnciov, near; paddov, more; torepov, after- 
wards; mpartov, first; uddvora, especially. A few times the 
article is combined with a neuter adjective and used as an 
adverb; e.g., ro mporepov, formerly; TO oro, finally; ra 
moAAa, for the most part. 

b. The oblique cases of nouns and pronouns. 

(a) The ablative. Robertson has registered it as his opin 
ion that all adverbs in -ws were originally ablatives. He 
thinks xad@s is from an original xad@d and that the s was 
substituted for the 6. 

(b) The genitive. Some of the adverbs with such endings 
are: abrov, there; duov, together; Smov, mov, where; Tov dovrov 
(Gal. 6:17), finally. 

(c) The locative. Not many adverbs with such endings oc- 
eur. In classical Greek zot is frequent, but it does not occur 
in the New Testament. But we do find éxet, there; xixdy, 
around; and rpwt, early. 

(d) The instrumental. Since this case primarily functions 
in specifying manner and means, it would naturally contribute 
_to the formation of adverbs. The iota subscript had dis- 
appeared early in Greek usage, with a few exceptions. We 
find the following: Gua, together; dvw, up; eixn, vainly; 
éiw, without; xpven, secretly; req, by land. 

(e) The dative. Grammarians are disagreed as to tracing 
any adverbs back to this case. Some, however, cite the 
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following as having had such origin: raédat, of old; orovdi, 
zealously; and xémat, on the ground. 

(2) Adverbs formed by adding suffixes. With a few 
exceptions these suffixes have significance as follows:— 

_ @. ~-t, -ot, -ov denote place where; e.g., éxet, there; mépvat, last 
year; mov, where. 

b. -Gev denotes place whence; e.g., évreibev, from this 
place; dvwbev, from above. 

c. -de, -oe, denote direction whither; e.g., évOd5e, hither; 
éxetce, thither. 

d. -re denotes time; e.g., dre, when; rére, at some time; 
Tote, then. 

e. -ws denotes manner; e.g., dixaiws, justly; raxéws, quickly, 

f. -s, -xis, denote number; e.g., dis, twice; rpis, thrice; 
ToAaKis, many times. 

g. The meaning of other suffixes is no longer clear; e.g., 
-Onv, -dov, -Ka, -Kas, -Tl, -o7t. 

(3) Adverbs formed from verbs. There are only a few 
adverbs with such derivation, and all of them were originally 
imperatives; e.g., dye and dere, come; ide and idov, behold; 
byedov, would that. 

(4) Adverbs used as prefixes. 

a. ’A- and ép- (from dvev, without), like our English un, 
mean not or without; e.g., dyauos, un-married; &-yvworos. 
un-known; av-aé.os, un-worthy; av-vipos, without water. 

b. Avs- expresses difficulty or trouble; e.g., duc-Gacrakos, 
hard to be borne; dva-vénros, hard to understand. 

c. Ev- means well or good; e.g., eb-yevjs, well born; eb-Soxia, 
good thinking hence good will; eb-oyia, good speech hence 
pratse. 

The Comparison of Adverbs 


208. The comparison of adverbs in Greek follows quite 
closely the methods employed in the comparison of ad- 
jectives. The matter may be presented under three heads. 


~~ 
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(1) Most of the adverbs which have the endings -ws in 
the positive have the same endings as adjectives in the 
comparative and superlative degrees. That is, they have 
-repov and -rara, the neuter accusative adjective endings for 
the singular and plural, for the comparative and superlative. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
aoganas, safely a&opanéoTepov acgadéarara 
dikaiws, justly duxatorepov duxavoTara 
ioxupas, strongly io xupoTepov ioxuporara 
goBepas, fearfully goBepwrepov yoBepwrara 


(2) Another group of adverbs have -Tepw in the com- 
_ parative and -rarw in the superlative. This is true especially 
of adverbs with the ending of -w in the positive. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
avw, up aVWTEPW GYWTATW 
kKaTw, down KaTWwrépw KATWTATW 
Toppw, far TOppwrépw TOPPWTATW 


(3) The other adverbs are irregular in their comparison. 
Many, however, end in -ov in the comparative. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
Taxéws, quickly TAXELOV TAXLOTA 
Hdéws , sweetly nOovov nourra 
éyyus, near éyyvTepov éyy.ora 


baa, very baddXov, more paduora, most 


VII. ConsuNnctTiIons 


209. A conjunction is a word that connects sentences, 
clauses, phrases, and words. It may be a mere colorless 
copulative giving no additional meaning to the words preced- 
ing or following, as is true of 7é and is usually the case with 
kal, or it may introduce a new meaning in addition to being a 
connective, as is true of tva and Sore. A correct under- 
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standing of the uses and meanings of Greek conjunctions 
is of fundamental importance for New Testament interpre- 
tation. The turning point or direction of a thought is 
usually indicated by a conjunction. The meaning of a 
sentence following a conjunction, and oftentimes of a whole 
paragraph, is suggested or colored by the connective. Then 
also, because in Greek, as in Hebrew and Latin, but unlike 
the English use, a conjunction may have several meanings, 
each requiring separate and careful study. 

210. Only the conjunctions that are the most difficult to un- 
derstand are discussed in this chapter. These are purposely 
treated in aphabetic order instead of being classified into 
groups, because of their overlapping meanings. The others 
are sufficiently treated in lexicons for practical purposes. 

"ANG 


211. This is a strong adversative conjunction. It usually 
has the meaning but, as in Mt. 5:17, obk AAOov Karadioat 
GANG ANP oat, I came not to destroy but to fulfill (cf. Mk. 5:39; 
9:22, 37). It may fittingly be translated except in Mk. 
4:22, ob yap éoTiv KpuTTOV é€av, 1) tva Gavepwhn, ovdé éyéveTo 
amokpugov, add’ iva En eis gavepdv, for there is nothing 
hid except that it should be made manifest, nor does it become 
hidden except that it should come into manifestation. Notice 
that in the above sentence a\da is translated as equivalent 
toéav un. ‘Then there are instances of éAAd = except” (M. 
& M.: Voc. Gr. Test.; cf. Mt. 20:23). In Lk. 12:51 and 2 
Cor. 1:13 é\Xa 7} = except. But adda is also clearly emphatic 
in several passages. Although it is translated yea, this trans- 
lation is not necessarily the best, even when a@AXd is con- 
firmatory or emphatic. 

And it should be translated as emphatic several times 
where it is rendered as adversative in the RV. In 1 
Cor. 4:15 certainly fits the context very well: ‘For 
though ye have ten thousand tutors in Christ, ye cer- 
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tainly do not have many fathers.” It has the same sig- 
nificance in 1 Cor. 9:2, “If Iam not an apostle to others, 
I most certainly am to you.” Itsemphatic force may be 
brought out by the words in fact in Ac. 19:2, “And they 
said to him, In fact we have not even heard whether 
there is a Holy Spirit”; likewise in Eph. 5:24, “In fact, 
as the church is subject to Christ, so also let wives be to 
their husbands’’; also in 1 Cor. 3:3, “In fact not even 
now are ye able, for ye are still carnal” (J. R. Mantey: 
Expositor (London), vol. xxiii, p. 376; cf. Jn. 4:23; 7:27; 
8:26; 1 Cor. 4:3; 2 Cor. 1:18; 3:15; Phs. 3:8). 


"Apa 

212. This conjunction is a postpositive. It is inferential 
or illative in function most of the time; 1.e., it introduces a 
conclusive statement. But it seems to be more subjective 
and indirect than ovv or 616. In such usages it may be 
translated therefore, then, so: Gal. 3:7, ywaoxere dpa drt ot 
€k mioTews, ovTo. vio eiow "ABpady, know _ therefore 
that they that are of faith, these are sons of Abraham (cf. Rom. 
_ 7:21; 8:1; 10:17). It is uniformly translateu as inferential 
in the RV except in a few instances when it is translated 
hapiy, perchance, or perhaps. The latter translation is really 
emphatic, for it emphasizes the uncertainty of the statement. 


But there is abundant evidence in the New Testament 
and other Greek literature to establish the fact that 
this conjunction often has the function of an emphatic 
particle. And I do not believe there is any real neces- 
sity for having the circumflex accent on the word when 
it begins a question. For, when we give it an emphatic 
translation in such cases, it throws increased light on 
that particular sentence and fits the context exactly. 
Cf. Ac. 8:30, dpa ye ywwoKes a dvayiwwcKes; do 
you really understand what you are reading? Herodotus 
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used it as emphatic, as the following sentence proves: 
ds 5& ovx Emebev Gpa Tov avipa, debrepa éyer 7 
yur} 7a5¢€, but since she did not really persuade her hus- 
band, the woman spoke a second time as follows. J. Bond 
and A.S. Walpole translate it really in their Lucian Selec- 
tions. And examples from the papyri in which it is 
emphatic are quoted in the Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament by Moulton and Milligan. In one of these 
they translate it indeed. Besides the examples they 
give, there is another in Papyrt Oxyrhynchus, I, 113:28. 
In Ac. 12:18, where dpa is not translated at all in the 
RV, it certainly is not inferential, but is effective and 
helpful at once when considered as intensive or empha- 
tic: “What really became of Peter?” There are three 
words which express fairly well its emphatic uses. They 
are indeed, certainly, and really, but the last is perhaps 
the best. In Mt. 18:1 we can see the value of such a 
translation: “Who is really greatest in the kingdom of 
Heaven?” Likewise in Lk. 12:42, “And the Lord said, 
Who is really the faithful and wise steward?”’ Notice 
particularly 1 Cor. 15:15, elep dpa vexpol obk éyelpovrat, 
if the dead are not really raised. Other places 
where it may be emphatic are: Mt. 7:20; Ac. 8:22; 
11:18; 2 Cor. 1:17; Heb. 12:8 (J. R. Mantey: op. cit. 
(London), vol. xxiii, pp. 377-378). 


Tap 
213. Kiihner has summarized the meanings of this con- 
junction in the following words: “Tap may express: (a) 
a ground or reason, (b) an explanation, (c) a confirmation 
or assurance; and hence it may be translated by (a) for, (b) 
that is, for example, (c) indeed, certainly” (Gram. of the Gr. 


Lang., p. 1186). It is a postpositive and a compound of yé 
and apa. 
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(1) It is most frequently used in the ‘lative sense introduc- 
ing a reason. At such times it means for. But this transla- 
tion has been greatly overworked. The lexicons are mis- 
leading, and in the RV it is regularly translated for with only 
two exceptions, Ac. 16:36 and Rom. 15:27, where it is 

properly translated as emphatic. In Rom. 8:18 and in 
several succeeding verses it introduces reasons; cf. Mt. 1:21, 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus for he shall save his people 
(adres yap cwae Tov Nady abrov).” A close parallel to the 
above is its function in some sentences where it may properly 
be translated by the interjectional why; Mt. 27:23, 6 5& gor 
Tt ‘yap KaKxov éroinoev, and he said, Why, what evil thing has 
he done? Jn. 9:30, & rotr@ yap TO Oavpacrov éotiy, 
Why, in this is the marvel (cf. Jn. 7:41). 

(2) In the following passages the contexts imply that yap 
is explanatory; Mt. 9:5, ““Why do you think evil in your 
hearts? For instance (yap), which is easier, to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven, etc.”’; Lk. 14:27, 28, “Whosoever doth not 
bear his own cross and come after me cannot be my disciple. 
For instance (yap), which of you desiring to build a tower, 
etc.” Our word now represents its meaning in most pas- 
sages under this category better than for instance; cf. 1 Cor. 
11:6, 7, “But if it is a shame to a woman to be shorn, let her 
be veiled. Now (yap) a man ought not to have his head 
veiled, since he is the image and glory of God”’; 1 Cor. 10:1, 
“Now I would not, brethren, have you ignorant.” So also 
in Jn. 4:8, 44; Ac. 13:36; 18:3; 19:37; 20:16; 1 Cor. 11:19; 
aor, 1212. 

(3) Then there are also unmistakable uses of yap as an 
emphatic particle. Liddell and Scott so translate it in a 
question: d\Aa yap, but really, certainly. Blass gives “‘yes, 
in truth,” “indeed” as suggestive equivalents. The RV 
does not attempt to translate it in Ac. 8:31, where an empha- 
tic word used with the optative mood expresses the utter 
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hopelessness the eunuch felt with reference to understanding 
that passage of scripture. In answer to the question whether 
he understood what he was reading, he responds, “How 
indeed (y&p) can I except someone should guide me?” Note 
Ac. 16:37, ‘They have beaten us publicly, uncondemned, 
men that are Romans, and have cast us into prison; and do 
they now cast us out privily? No indeed! (ob ydp).” Ac. 
4:16, ‘What shall we do to these men? That avery notable 
miracle indeed (drt wey yap yrworov onuetov) hath been 
wrought through them is manifest to all.” Ac. 19:35, 
_ “Men of Ephesus, who zn fact is there who does not know?” 
(cf. Ac. 4:34; 1 Cor. 5:3; 11:22; 2 Tim. 2:7). 
Aé 

214. This is a postpositive conjunction. (1) It is com- 
monly used as an adversative particle, when it is translatable 
but, however, yet, on the other hand, etc. Mt. 6:14, édv d€ wh 
agnte, but of you do not forgive; Mt. 5:22, éyw 5& Néyw byir, 
but I say to you (cf. also Mt. 6:6, 20, 23). (2) It is also com- 
mon as a transitional or continuative particle, when it may be 
translated and, moreover, then, now, ete. It is used in this 
sense thirty-eight times in Matthew’s genealogy (ef. Jn. 
7:2, “‘Now (6€) the feast of the Jews was near”’; also Lk. 4:1; 
Rom. 3:2). (8) Closely akin to this is its explanatory usage. 
Jn. 3:19, ‘Now (6€) this is the judgment; namely, that light 
hath come into the world”; 1 Cor. 1:12, “Now (6€) I say this 
because each one of you says, etc.” (cf. Jn. 6:6; 1 Cor. 14:6; 
Eph. 2:4;5:32). (4) But this particle has still another use 
which but very few Greek scholars have expressed; i.e., it is 
emphatic or intensive at times, and means the equivalent of 
indeed, really, in fact. The RV translates it yea in 2 Cor. 
10:2. Notice its effectiveness as emphatic in Ac. 3:24, 
sal mapvres 5& of tpoynrar Karnyyeday Tds Huepas Tabras, 
and in fact all the prophets . . . spoke of these days (cf. 
Mt. 23:4; Jn. 8:16; Ac. 13:34; 1 Jn. 2:2). 
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Aué 


215. This is the strongest inferential conjunction. It 
was formed by uniting a preposition with the neuter relative 
pronoun 6.’ 6, on which account, wherefore. Mt. 27:8, 616 
-€KANOn 6 aypds Exetvos ’Aypos Aiuaros, wherefore, that field 
was called Field of Blood (cf. Lk. 1:35; 7:7; Rom. 1:24). It 
is translated therefore, by Moulton and Milligan (op. cit.) 
in a papyrus quotation (A.D. 108), 6 émredetre os 
KaOnxer, execute the deed therefore, as is fitting. The transla- 
tion therefore seems to fit into the meaning of some pas- 
sages better than wherefore, but one would be a stickler for 
grammatical nicety to insist on one to the exclusion of the, 
other (cf. 2 Cor. 4:13, ériarevoa 61d éXaAnoa, I believed, 
therefore I have spoken). A synonym often used is 61a TovTo 
(cf. Rom. 1:26; 4:16). Avédzep is twice used (1 Cor. 8:13; 
10:14) and it seems slightly stronger than 66, having the 
significance of for which very reason. Another combination 
is 6uo7e with the meanings because and for (ef. Lk. 1:13; 
2:7; Rom. 1:19, 21). It has stronger causal force than é7t- 

*Eav 

216. This is a combination of e plus ay. When one 
knows the function of a&v (see Particles), which is to indicate 
uncertainty or indefiniteness, he readily understands why 
_ éav is used with the mood for uncertainty—the subjunctive. 
It introduces a hypothetical condition. Consequently, a 
statement introduced by édv was not regarded with such 
certitude as one introduced by et. ‘The difference between 
éav and ei is considerably lessened in Hellenistic Greek, 
with the result that éd4v is found fairly frequently with the 
indicative—as in Lk. 19:40; Ac. 8:31; 1 Ths. 3:8; 1 Jn. 
5:15” (M. & M.: op. cit.). The combination ¢ dy is 
frequently spelled ay and means 2f just the same as when 
spelled é4v. On the other hand, édy is often used as Gp, 
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meaning ever. It is found frequently with relative pronouns 
and adverbs, and it indicates indefiniteness or generality; 
e.g., Mk. 13:11, whatever. See further our discussion of Gy, 
under Particles. ’Eav un like et un may be translated 
unless (cf. 1 Cor. 14:6; Rev. 2:22). This idea of uncer- 
tainty which éayv implies was at times applied to time as 
well as to fact, and in such instances it is translatable when- 
ever (cf. 1 Jn. 3:2, oldayev drt Edy Gavepwhh Suoror atta 
écoueba, we know that whenever he is manifested we shall be 
like him; Jn. 8:16, kat éav Kpivw bé éyw, h Kpiow 7 €éui) 
adnOivn éotiv, and whenever I do judge, my judgment is 
true; 2 Cor. 13:3, mpodéyw . . . Ste édv Ow eis 7d 
mad ov geicoua, I declare in advance that whenever I come 
again I will not spare). 


Ei 


217. Its regular meanings are 7f (when it introduces condi- 
tions) and whether (when it introduces indirect questions). 
It is found, with only a few exceptions, with the indicative, 
and implies that there is likelihood that the assumption will 
be fulfilled, or that there is no hope of fulfillment, as in con- 
trary to fact conditions. When ei introduces direct ques- 
tions it should not be translated (so also with é7t when it 
introduces direct discourse; cf. Lk. 22:49, xipre, et rardtouer 
évy paxaipn; Lord, shall we smite with a sword? See also 
Mt. 12:10; Lk. 13:23; Ac. 1:6; 19:2). After words denoting 
wonder it is best translated that; as in Mk. 15:44, “Pilate 
marvelled that he was already dead”’ (cf. also 1 Jn. 3:13; Lk. 
12:49). A strange and rare usage is that in which ei=y7 
(un is substituted for ei in Heb. 3:18). This exceptional 
use of ei is due to the fact that the Hebrew conditional 
particle was also used as a negative occasionally (cf. Mk. 
8:12, apnv, Aéyw ei SoOjcerar TH yevea Tabryn onyeior, 
verily I say, a sign shall not be given to this generation). Sep- 
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tuagint examples occur in Gen. 14:23; Num. 14:28 (cf. also 
Heb. 3:11; 4:3). 

This particle is also used in a wide range of combinations. 
For instance, eizep (1 Cor. 8:5) and ei xai?(Col. 2:5) mean 
although. But eirep in 1 Cor. 15:15 has a different mean- 
ing: dv otk jyeper eltep apa vexpol ovKk éyelporrat, 
whom he did not raise, if indeed the dead are not really raised, 
And éi kai may also be translated 7f even or if also. When 
these words are reversed in order, they mean even if. The 
expression ef un has such meanings as if not, unless, except 
(Mk. 9:29; 1 Cor. 8:4), but in Gal. 1:7 and Rev. 21:27 it 
means only. The similar expression ei 6¢ wn (Mk. 2:21, 
22) means otherwise. In Ac. 27:12 and Rom. 1:10 the words 
ei mws seem to mean Zf at all possible. But a special use of 
ei with indefinite pronouns, which is not recognized in 
translations of the New Testament or in lexicons (Robertson 
discusses it on page 956), needs explanation. Ei ru or et rus 
is equivalent to 6 vu or ds tis (cf. Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
I, 5:1; I, 6:1). Notice the improvement in the translation 
of Phs. 4:8, ‘‘Whatsoever things are of good report; whatever 
is excellent and whatever is praiseworthy, think on these 
things.” Paul first particularizes and then generalizes. And 
Zacchaeus’ statement in Lk. 19:8 should read, “Whatever 
I have wrongfully exacted from anyone I will repay four-fold” 
(cf. also Mt. 18:28; Mk. 4:23; 8:34; Rom. 13:9; 2 Cor. 2:10; 
® 7:14). 

°Etret 

218. This conjunction is used most frequently in a causal 
Sense with the meanings since and because (cf. Heb. 5:2, 
“Since he also is compassed with infirmity”; Mt. 18:32, 
“Thou wicked servant, I forgave you all that debt because 
you besought me”; see also Mt. 21:46; 27:6). In a few 
sentences it has the significance of else or otherwise; as in 
Heb. 9:26, ‘‘ Else must he have often suffered”’ (cf. also Rom. 
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11:6, 22). Ina question in Rom. 3:6 it is suitably translated 
then, érel was Kpiet 6 Oeds Tov Kdcpor, how then will 


God judge the world? 


rs TEN ge Ne 

219. These are called correlatives, and are translated 
either . . . or (Mt. 12:33). Sometimes only one 7 is 
used (Lk. 20:4). Closely akin to these are etve . . . ive 
(1 Cor. 3:22), and éay re . . . éav re (Rom. 14:8), 
whether . . . or. Thenegative correlatives nevther . . . nor 
occur as follows: otk . . . o¥5€ (Ac. 8:21); o05€ . . .70b6€ 
(Rev. 9:4); ov6é . . . ore (Gal. 1:12); otre . . . oive 
(Ac. 24:12); wy . . . pndé (Jn. 4:15); pndé . . . pride 
(Mt. 10:10); wndé . . . pnre (2 Ths. 2:2); unre . . . unre 
(Mt. 5:35). 

*Iva 


220. Its most common occurrence is in purpose or final 
clauses, and it occurs regularly with the subjunctive mood, 
there being but few exceptions and those with the optative. 
Its full translation when final is in order that, but what we 
usually find is simply that. The negative u7 may be used 
with iva in stating a purpose negatively; as in Mt. 7:1, 
iva pr KptOnre, in order that you be not judged; or the simple 
yun without iva may be used, as in Mk. 13:36, py evdpy 
buas Kabebdovras, in order that he may not find you asleep. 
Then iva is also used frequently in a non-final sense in object- 
clauses in the New Testament. It is simply the equivalent 
of 87 scores of times. At such times the translation that 
suggests its force. It is found after verbs of caring, striving, 
wishing, saying, asking, etc. (cf. Mk. 7:26, cal jpwra abrov 
iva 70 datpovioy éxBadrn €x THs Bvyatpos alts, and she 
asked him that he cast the demon out of her daughter). Or the 
iva clause can be translated in many cases just as well 
by an infinitive clause; e.g., “to cast the demon out,” 
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(cf. Jn. 4:47). Occasionally iva introduces clauses in appo- 
sition; as in 1 Jn. 5:3, airy yap éotw % ayarn Tov Beov 
iva ras évrohas adrov rnpaper, for this is the love of God, 
(namely) that we continue keeping his commandments; Jn. 
13:34, évrodjy Kawvqy Sldwue byiv iva ayarare &ddpdXovs, 
@ new commandment I give to you (namely) that you love 
one another. Again we find iva used in result clauses, when it 
is translatable so that, but this usage is rare and it is a late 
Koiné development (cf. Jn. 9:2, “Rabbi, who sinned, this 
man or his parents, so that he was born blind?” Rev. 
3:9, “Behold I will make them iva Héovew Kal TpogKvyncovatw 
_ &ariv Tav Today aov, so that they will come and 
worship before thy feet (see also Gal. 5:17; 1 Jn. 1:9; Rev. 
9:20). We agree with Abbott-Smith’s statement in his 
Lexicon: ‘In late writers, ecbatic, denoting result = doe, 
that, so that: Rom. 11:11; 1 Cor. 7:29; 1 Ths. 5:4; al. 3 so 
with the formula referring to the fulfillment of prophecy, 
iva tAnpwOh; Mt. 1:22; 2:14; 4:14; Jn. 13:8; al.” Again, it 
is used in a strange manner in Mk. 5:23 and 2 Cor. 8:7, where 
it approaches being inferential in function and may be 
_ appropriately translated so. And it may even be translated 
when in Jn. 16:32! After a special study of the idiom iva 
i in the LXX (cf. Ex. 2:20; 5:4, 15, 22; Ps. 10:1; Isa. 55:2) 
we are convinced that it simply means why, and it should be 
so translated in Mt. 9:4; Lk. 13:7; 1 Cor. 10:29, and wherever 
- found (cf. Ps. 2:1, va ri égpbatay vn, why do the heathen 
rage?), 
Kai 

221. This conjunction is by far the most common in the 
New Testament. Five pages selected at random from the 
WH text give us an average use of fourteen times to the page. 
It should be observed, however, that this average is raised 
especially by the fact that one of the pages was taken from 
Mark, where «ot is uncommonly frequent, occurring on 
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an average of more than once to the line. The casual Greek 
student has difficulty in understanding kai because it has 
so many diversified uses. For it is often used as a mere 
mechanical connective (a copulative), and it is left for the 
reader to determine which possible translation best suits 
the context. The ordinary Hellenist, as the papyrus 
records reveal, had but few conjunctions in his vocabulary, 
and kat was the main one; but he, like the average Ameri- 
can, knew how to make those few serve him in numerous 
ways. 

(i). Three generally accepted classifications and meanings 
for kat are: as transitional or continuative—and; as adjunc- 
tive—also; and as ascensive—even. Since these transla- 
tions are unquestioned we shall not stop to cite examples 
and references. But in our opinion these translations do not 
cover all its uses in the New Testament. There ought to be 
two other classifications; namely, adversative and emphatic. 

(2) For its use as adversative we need but call attention 
to some passages where it is already translated as such in 
the RV by the words and yet (see Jn. 7:19; 16:32; 20:29). 
The words however and but are just as good if not better in 
several passages. Take for instance Ac. 7:5, “And he 
gave him no inheritance in it; no, not so much as to set his 
foot on; but (kat) he promised that he would give it to him 
in possession.” See also Mk. 4:16, 17, ‘Who, when they 
have heard the word, straightway receive it with joy; but 
(kat) they have no root in themselves” (cf. Mt. 7:23; Lk. 
10:24; 13:17). 

(3) The emphatic use of xat is unquestionable and 
frequent. In proof of this contention we offer a quotation 
from J. R. Mantey (op. cit. (London), vol. xxiii, p. 381): 


Now, with reference to xat as emphatic. What 
grammarians call the ascensive use should, in my opin- 
ion, be widened in scope and called intensive or emphas 
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tic, and should be translated by several emphatic words 
such as indeed, verily, really, in fact, yea, certainly, etc., 
instead of by the one word even. The word even will 
not suit every context which is ascensive or emphatic. 
Why limit the translation to but one stereotyped word? 
Because the translators were averse to giving any other 
translation to kat than those current, they did not at- 
tempt to translate it a part of the time inthe RV. (Nei- 
ther have Grenfell and Hunt always translated it in 
their volumes of papyri.) For instance, in Jn. 20:30, 
Lk. 3:18, and Phs. 3:8, where it is used with emphatic 
words, it is not translated (cf. also Ac. 22:28; 27:9; 1 
Cor. 12:13). But in 2 Cor. 11:1 and Phs. 4:10, in 
spite of that aversion, we have indeed, and in Mt. 10:30 
we have very. The translators made a good beginning 
in these places that needs to be carried out to wider 
applications. In 1 Cor. 14:19 the thought is clearer when 
this word is considered emphatic: ‘“‘Howbeit in the 
church I had rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, that I might really (kai) instruct others, 
than ten thousand words in a tongue.” Col. 4:4, 
“To speak the mystery of Christ for which in fact (kat) 
I am in bonds” (cf. 1 Ths. 2:18, 19; Phs. 4:15; Col. 3:8; 
Ac. 22:28), in which xai seems to have the effect of 
intensifying the personal pronoun (cf. also Lk. 3:9, 18; 
10:29; 11:18; 2 Cor. 4:3, 10, 11). 

The combination of xal yap has long been considered 
as emphatic in some of its occurrences in classical Greek 
as well as in the New Testament. And in M. & M., 
op. cit., this example and translation occur: kai yap éy@ 
ddos dtamovovpar ei “EXevos xadkols amddecev, I 
am quite upset at Helenos’ loss of the money. And in the 
RV these conjunctions are translated either for indeed or 
for verily in Ac. 19:40; 2 Cor. 3:10; 5:2, 4; 1 Ths. 3:4: 
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4:10. But the words in fact seem to suit most contexts 
even better (cf. also Lk. 22:37; 1 Cor. 12:13; 14:8; 
2 Cor. 7:5). 
“Ott 
222. This conjunction in form is simply the neuter indefin- 
ite relative pronoun 6 ru. (1) It is very common as a 
causal particle meaning because or for. In this sense it 
occurs in each one of the beatitudes (ef. Jn. 1:30, ‘After 
me comes a man who existed before me, 671 rp@rés you Hv, be- 
cause he was before me’’; Lk. 6:20; Ac.1:5). (2) Again, dru is 
very common as a conjunction introducing an objective 
clause after verbs of knowing, saying, seeing, feeling, etc. 
(cf. Mk. 3:28, “Verily I say to you that (67:) all things 
shall be forgiven, etc.” (cf. Mt. 3:9; 6:32; 11:25; Lk. 2:49). 
{3) Then with direct discourse, just as <i with direct ques- 
tions, drs does not need translation, for it is practically 
equivalent to our quotation marks. Mt. 7:23, kal rore 
duoroyjow avrois St. ovdérote Eyvwv tyas, and then I 
will profess unto them, I never knew you (see also Mk. 2:16; 
Lk. 1:61; Jn. 1:20). (4) Professor Milligan (op. cit.) calls 
attention to two unusual uses of éru: “In Mk. 9:11, 28 the 
AV rightly makes ért=ri, why; for this use of 87: in indirect 
interrogation see the examples in Field Notes, p. 33. . . 
In 2 Cor. 5:19, al., ws S7c is taken by Blass, Grammar, 
p. 321f., as equal to Attic as c. genitive absolute (Vg. quasi), 
but in papyri of late date as é7. often means merely that.” 


Ovv 
223. Because this conjunction is treated as having only 
inferential meanings by the Greek New Testament lexicog- 
raphers, by most Greek grammarians (Robertson excepted), 
and by practically all commentators, and in as much as J. R. 
Mantey wrote his doctor’s thesis on The Meaning of Oiv 
in John’s Writings, and published the results of his findings 
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in the Expositor (London) under the title “Newly Discovered 
Meanings for Ojv,” we are giving an extended discussion of 
this word, setting forth these newly established meanings. 

(1) This word occurs four hundred and ninety-six times 

in the WH text. It should be translated as inferential only 

about two hundred times, by such words as therefore, so, 
consequently, then (cf. Jn. 3:23; 4:5, 12, 33, 40). When 
ovv is inferential, that inference is expressed by the main 
verb in the sentence and nct by a verb in a subordinate 
clause nor by an infinitive nor a participle. It is woefully mis- 
translated scores of times both in the AV and the RV be- 
cause it was rendered only as inferential (cf. Jn. 18:24; 20:30; 
Lk. 14:34; Ac. 8:25). 

(2) Oty should be translated as then and now about ona 
hundred and seventy times. This usage is variously termed 
as transitional, or continuative, or resumptive. It predomi- 
nates in John’s Gospel. The word then indicates a succes- 
sion of either time or events under this classification, but 
it may also be used in stating a conclusion, so it properly 
belongs also under the classification termed inferential. 
The word now indicates the continuation of a subject from 
one thought to another, the introduction of a new phase of 
thought, or of an explanation. Under this classification odv 
is a synonym for such words as yap, dé, Kai, and even Tore. 
Following are two extracts from the papyri: (a) B.G. U. iv, 
1079:6 (41 a.p.), “I sent you two letters, one by Nedymus 
and one by Cronius, the swordbearer. Then (oiv) at 
last I received the letter from the Arab and I read it and was 
grieved.” (b) B. G. U. ii, 423:11 (2c. a. D.), Kada@s. pot éoriv 
épwr® oe ovv, KUplée pou TaTHnp, ypawov por émiaTd\or, 
I am well. Now I beg you, my lord father, write me a little 
letter. Some other references illustrating this usage in the 
papyri are B. G. U. i, 48:4; 73:10; 322:9; iv, 1024:7; 1078:6; 
1097:8. Plato used ody in thissense frequently; e.g., Phaedo, 
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“After waiting so long time he came and ordered us to go in. 
Now when we went in we found Socrates already bathed.” 
In spite of their training and prejudice against this sort 
of translation the revisers translated oy now in Ac. 1:18; 
1 Cor. 9:25; Heb. 7:11; 8:4; 9:1. The following quotations 
illustrate the advantage and fitness of such a translation: 
Jn. 3:24, “‘For John had not yet been cast into prison. Now 
there was a controversy among the disciples of John with a 
Jew”; Jn. 4:6, ‘‘And the well of Jacob was there. Now 
Jesus having been wearied by the journey, etc.”; Jn. 4:27, 
28, “Yet no man said, What seekest thou? or, Why speakest 
thou with her? Yhen the woman left her waterpot’’; 
Jn. 18:23, 24, “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil; but if well, why do ye strike me? Then Annas sent him 
bound to Caiaphas, the high priest (cf. also Jn. 9:17, 20, 21, 
32, 38, 56; 12:1, 2, 3, 9, 17, 21, 29; Ac. 8:25; 9:19, 31; 10:29, 32). 
(8) Hartung in his Lehre von den Partikeln der Griechischen 
Sprache has a classification for ojy in some of its uses that he 
terms responsive, and he cites several examples from classical 
Greek to prove such a usage. In Ex. 8:10 we have a good 
example of this: 6 5¢ elev, Eis aiprov. eirev ovv, ‘Qs etpnxas 
iva dys b7t ovx, And he said, Tomorrow. In reply he said, 
As you have spoken, that you may know that there is not 
another except the Lord. In the New Testament ovv should 
be translated as responsive about thirty times, and all 
these occurrences are in John’s Gospel. When it is respon- 
sive, it may fittingly be translated in reply, in response, or in 
turn (cf. Jn. 4:8, 9, “Jesus said to her, Give me a 


drink . . . . In response the Samaritan woman said, etc.”; 
Jn. 4:47, 48, “He asked that he come down and heal his 
son. . . . In response Jesus said to him, etc.”; Jn. 6:52, 


53, ‘‘How is this one able to give us his flesh to eat? In 
response Jesus said to them, etc.” (cf. also Jn. 7:6, 16, 28, 
_ 47: 8:18, 19, 25, 57; 9:10, 16, 20, 25, 26). 
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(4) There is extensive and convincing evidence in the 
papyri and much in the New Testament that ojy was 
frequently used also as an emphatic or intensive particle. 
This discovery came as the result of studying ody first in 
-postscripts. Observe P. Fay. 110:34 (a. vp. 94), pi ov 
Gddws tornons; B.G.U. iii, 824:17 (a. p. 56), uy) obv &\Aws 
aouns; both of which may be translated, Be sure that you do 
not do otherwise. An unmistakable example of this usage is 
found in Brit. M. P.i. 28 (B. c. 162), “‘Apollonius to Sarapion 
his brother: greeting. Karas ovv molons poTicai por 
oitapov, please be sure to look after the grain for me’’ (cf. 
also P. Tebt. i, 33; P. Oxy. ii, 281:9; 282:6; 294:14, 25; x, 
12 937; xii, 1493:9). There are some unusually peculiar 
uses of oy in the papyri in which it occurs in the body 
of a sentence in a relative clause, and its function seems to 
be to intensify the indefiniteness of the pronoun, very much 
as av does. The following examples illustrate this usage: 
ov 84 wote ovv tpdmov (P. Amh. ii, 86:9); 7 daTis otv 
(Brit. M. P. iii, 1171:8); 60a woré ovv (P. Ry]. iii, 243:9); 
dotts 70x’ ovv (P. Par. 574:1240). 

In Phs. 3:8 we have ada pév ovv ye Kat and in 1 Cor. 6:7, 
non pev ovvy Sdws. The presence of so many particles in 
these places is clearly for the purpose of emphasis. There 
are at least three words in each example that are emphatic. 
What depth of feeling is here expressed! Paul’s inmost 
soul cries out through these expressive particles. The 
revisers did not attempt to translate oy in either place. The 
context in each case should suggest what emphatic English 
word or phrase is most suitable. Some suggestive trans- 
lations are be sure, to be sure, surely, by all means, indeed, 
very, really, above all, certainly, in fact. It seems to be 
emphatic in the following passages: Jn. 20:30, “‘T’o be sure 
Jesus also performed many other signs”; Lk. 14:34, ‘Salt 
to be sure is good, etc.”’; Rev. 3:3, “By all means remember 
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how thou hast received and didst hear”; Mt. 10:32; 12:12; 
Lk. 14:33; 21:7; Ac. 2:38; 10:33; 25:11; Rom. .4:10; 5:9, 
al. The following is a quotation from Professor Milligan 
(op. cit.): “Ov is also used with an ifttensive force in exhor- 
tations, etc. . . . In drawing attention to this usage, 
Mantey (Exp. VII, xxii, p. 210f.) thinks that this em- 
phatic sense might be given ovy in about 65 places 
in the NT: eg., Mt. 3:8, 10, ‘By all means produce fruit 
worthy of acceptance. . . . Every tree, rest assured, that 
does not produce good fruits. . . .’” 


(5) That ojv may also be translated as an adversative, 
we were led to conclude from a study chiefly of the follow- 
ing two extracts from the papyri: P. Oxy. 1609:12 (98-138 
A. p.), “And it seems to appear there. For it is not seen 
on that mirror, but the reflection to the one seeing. How- 
ever (ovv), concerning these things mention has been made 
in the discussion on Timaeus.” P. Tebt. ii, 315:16 (2c. 
A. D.), “Know that an inspector of finance in the temples 
nas arrived and intends also to go into your district. But 
do not be at all disturbed, for I will deliver you. However 
(obv), if you really have time write up your books and come 
up tome.” Hartung classified ody as an adversative particle ~ 
and likened it to éuas in meaning at times. We quote Pro- 
fessor Milligan again (op. cit.): “From this is developed a, 
slightly adversative sense in such passages as P. Tebt. 
37:15 (B. c. 73), éy@ ody meptaoTmpevos mepl dvayxaiwy 
yéypagva cot iva ixavos yévn, howbeit as I am occupied with 
urgent affairs, I have written to you, in order that you may 
undertake the matter (cf. Ac. 25:4; 28:5, and Mantey op. cit., 
p. 207f.).” It should be translated however in the following 
passages: Ac. 25:22, ‘For this cause the Jews seized me in 
the Temple and tried to kill me. However (otv), having 
obtained help from God, I stand even to this day witnessing 
to small and great”: 1 Cor. 11:20, “However, when ye as- 
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semble together, it is not possible to eat the Lord’s Supper, 
for each one in his eating takes in advance his own supper” ; 
Jn. 8:38, “What I have seen with the Father I speak. 
However, do you also do what you have heard from the 
Father?” (cf. also Mt. 10:26; Lk. 21:14; Jn. 2:22; 4:45; 
6:19; 9:18; 11:6; 12:29; 18:11, 27; Rom. 2:21; 10:14;-11:1, 
al.) In all there are about thirty such usages in the New 
Testament. 


VIII. Particies 


224. The term particle has undefined limits among Greek 
grammarians. To some it includes nearly all parts of 
speech except verbs, nouns, and pronouns; namely, adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections. The word 
particle is derived from a Latin word which means a small 
part. It is a suitable word to head a classification which 
deals with the “odds and ends” in Greek grammar. We 
have chosen to limit it chiefly to those words which do not 
properly belong to the regular classifications, such as con- 
junctions, adverbs, prepositions, etc. The abundant and 
diversified uses of particles by the Greeks is one of the 
most unique and distinctive characteristics of their un- 
paralleled language. However, in contrast with classical 
Greek we find comparatively few particles in the papyri 
and the New Testament. 

225. The fact that they are seldom used makes their use 
all the more significant, for it is evident that each occur- 
rence of a particle was necessary to help express the writer’s 
ideas. In them lurk hidden meanings and delicate shades 
of thought that intensify and clarify the thought of the 
sentence. Unless one learns to understand and appreciate 
their significance, he will miss getting the author’s full 


thought and fail to realize the benefit of the niceties of 
Greek. 
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The Emphatic or Intensive Particles 
References: R. 1144-1154; M. 165-169, 200f. 


226. The emphatic particles are inserted in the sentence 
either to emphasize some word in it or the thought of the 
sentence as a whole. And it is not always easy to decide 
by which word, if by any, the force of the particle should 
be expressed in translation. The same particle may be 
translated by different emphatic words in different contexts. 
As in the case with prepositions and conjunctions, sv with - 
particles—the context is the final court of appeal in deter- 
mining the most suitable translation. 


7Apnv 

227. This particle isa transliteration of the Hebrew verbal 
adjective ]0s, to be firm, which is rendered &AnOuvés (Isa. 
65:16) and ddAnOas (Jer. 35:28) in the LXX. It is used in 
the Gospels for introducing solemnly significant statements 
of our Lord in the sense of truly, verily (cf. Jn. 3:3, dujv 
auny A€é€yw cor, av pn tis yevvnOyn avwhev, verily, verily I 
say unto you, if one ts not born again, etc.) Then it is also 
used to express assent to prayers or praise (cf. 1 Cor. 14:16, 
mas épet TO duny ert TH of ebxaptoTia, how will he say So be 
it to your giving of thanks? Rom. 15:33, 6 6€ Oeds rs eipyvns 
pera Tavrwv buav- aunv, and the God of peace be with you. 
So be it (amen). 


” Av 


228. ‘‘We have no English word which corresponds to 
a&v. The most that can be said is that it implies vagueness 
or uncertainty in the sentences where it occurs” (Nunn: 
Syn. of N. T. Gr., p. 128). And éav occurs more frequently 
that &v, but functions as the particle dv as well as a condi- 
tional conjunction. It is merely a matter of spelling. 
“Two originally connected uses are now sharply distin- 
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guished. In one, av stands with the optative or indicative, 
and imparts to the verb a contingent meaning, depending 
on an 7f clause, expressed or understood, in the context. 
In the other the av (in the NT period more often written 
éav) has formed a close contact with a conjunction or a 
relative, to which it generally imparts the meaning -soever: 
of course this exaggerates the differentia in most cases” 
(M. 166). At any rate we term it an emphatic particle. 

(1) In most of its occurrences our word ever suggests the 
force of av. For instance, drav, érevday, whenever; diov 
éav, wherever; ds av, whoever. Ac. 8:19, iva @ éav erie 
Tas xelpas, that upon whomever I place my hands. It is of 
interest that the indefinite relative clause in the New Testa- 
ment is introduced but rarely by éa71s (which in some 
contexts functions as an emphatic relative), but very often 
by és av or ds éav (Mt. 11:6; Mk. 10:48). In Mt. 12:50 and 
Gal. 5:10 dv is used with do71s to intensify, apparently, the 
generalization. 


(2) Since &y implies vagueness and uncertainty it is very 
fitting that it should be used with the subjunctive and 
optative moods, which affirm things with varying degrees of 
uncertainty; and its use is also significant with the indicative 
in contrary to fact conditions, because they deal with 
obvious unrealities. 


Té 

229. It emphasizes usually the word with which it is used 
and may be translated at least, indeed, even, in fact (cf. Rom. 
8:32, ds ye rov idiov oik éyeicatro, who in fact did not 
spare his own son). It is found most frequently with other 
emphatic particles, such as a\\G, dpa, 5€. A good example is 
found in Mt. 7:20, dpa ye dm6 T&y Kap Ov abtav érvyvocecbe 
aurovs, you shall really know them by their fruits. When 
it is used with &\\4, it expresses strong emphasis: yea ever 
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230. Robertson says aptly concerning this particle: ‘‘It is 
climacteric and indicates that the point is now at last clear 
and may be assumed as true” (R. 1149). It is used only 
seven times in the New Testament. In Lk. 2:15; Ac. 6:3; 
13:2; 15:36; and 1 Cor. 6:20 the emphatic phrase by all 
means suggests its force. In Mt. 13:23 and Heb. 2:16 it 
means really (cf. Mt. 13:23, Who really bears fruit; i.e., is a 

genuine Christian). 


Ei piv 


231. This expression is very rare in the New Testament. 
In Heb. 6:14 its emphatic meaning stands out clearly, 
““Assuredly (or Above all) blessing I will bless thee.” 


Mév 

232. Its most common usage is to help differentiate the 
word or clause with which it occurs from that which follows 
(cf. Mt. 3:11, éya wey . . . 66€, Tin fact . . . but he; 
Lk. 3:16, 6s pe .. . ds 6é, one . . . another). When 
it is used with the article, the expression may be translated 
as a pronoun; (cf. Jn. 7:12, ot wer EXeyor, some were saying— 
just as 6 5€ may be translated he). At other times it is 
purely emphatic, but is usually associated with other empha- 
tic particles when it is (cf. Ac. 4:16, 670 iv yap yroworov 
onuewov, that a really notable miracle; see also Ac. 9:31; Rom. 
1:8; 3:2; Phs. 3:8). At such times the translation in fact is 
about as good as any. In Lk. 11:28, where it is used with 
ovv, the expression contains both contrast and emphasis, 
with the significance of in fact, rather. Meévro., as often in 
the papyri, is emphatic in Jas. 2:8 and Jude 8, duolws pévroi 
Kal ovrot, likewise these also in fact; but it seems adversa- 
tive in the other passages. 
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Ny, vat 

233. The former is used only in 1 Cor. 15:31 in its charac- 
teristic and exclusive use, which is only in oaths, vj rHv 
buérepav Kavxnow, I affirm by your boasting. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the papyri illustrate its use effectively: 
P. Par. 49:30 (164-158 B. c.) éyw yap v7} Tovis Beols aywrre, 
pnmroTe appwotet TO Tardapiov, for I swear by the gods 
that I am worrying lest the lad is not well; P. Oxy. vi, 939:20 
(4c. a. D.), v7) yap THY oY Gwrnplay, KUpLé pou, Fs wadaTa 
por pede, for I swear by your salvation, my lord, which is 
of special care to me. 

234. Nai is a strong emphatic particle, confirmatory of a 
preceding statement, with the significance of our yes or 
yea (cf. Mt. 13:51, Néyouoww ait@, vai, they say to him, 
Yes; Jn. 11:27, Néyer aire, vai kipre, he says to him, Yes, 
Lord; see also 2 Cor. 1:17, 18, 19, 20). 

Tlép 

235. According to the WH text, this particle does not 
occur except as a part of another word. It emphasizes the 
meaning of the word to which it is affixed, and has such 
meanings as indeed, really, completely, etc. (cf. Rom. 8:17, 
elrep ovvTacxouer, if we really suffer together; see also Heb. 
3:14; 5:4, 8). 

Tloté 

236. This is an enclitic particle which occurs frequently. 
(1) In several passages our word ever suggests its force better 
than any other word (cf. Heb. 1:5, rim yap eiwéy rore rap 
ayyédwv, for to whom of the angels did he ever say, etc.? 
Eph. 5:29, ovdels yap more thy éavtot capka éyioncer, 
for no one ever hated his own flesh; see also 2 Pt. 1:10, 21). 
(2) It is often used with temporal significance and may be 
translated at that time (notice the relationship to the interog- 
gative particle ore, at what time?), at length, once, formerly 
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(cf. Eph. 2:2, é& ais wore reprerarhoare, in which you at 
that time walked; Phs. 4:10, dru 45 wore dvebddere 76 brép 
€uov ypovelv, that now at length you have revived your thinking 
about me; see also Eph. 2:3, 11, 13; Lk. 22:32). 


Ilov, tas 


237. These are also enclitic, emphatic particles, but are 
rarely used in the New Testament. The former may be 
translated somehow and about in Ac. 27:29 and Rom. 4:19. It 
seems to mean at all in Heb. 2:16. IIds is translatable by any 
means in Rom. 11:14. It is so translated in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis by Goodwin and White (ii, 5:2). 


Tol 


238. This particle does not occur except as affixed to 
another word and is clearly emphatic in function, but 
it is rather difficult to translate that emphasis (cf. Jas. 2:8). 


The Negative Particles 
References: R. 1155-1175; M. 169-171, 187-194. 


239. There are two chief negative particles in Greek, od 
and uy. The distinction between them is real and clear, 
but it has not always been observed. Modifications in use 
came with the advancing history of the language. Very 
much modified in form and function, and reinforced by the 
addition of 6é(v), these negatives persist in Modern Greek 
(T. 199f.). It is not to be questioned, however, that they 
had in the Koiné period a pronounced distinction, and 
that the New Testament writers were aware of this dis- 
tinction. 

Ov 


240. This negative particle is spelled od before words 
beginning with consonants, ovx before words beginning 
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with vowels which have a smooth breathing, ovx before 
words beginning with vowels which have a rough breathing. 

(1) Od is the particle used in summary negation. It is 
the stronger of the two negatives, and “the proper negative 
for the statement of a downright fact’? (M. 232). “Ov 
denies the reality of an alleged fact. It is the clear-cut, 
point-blank negative, objective, final” (R. 1156). When 
John the Baptist was asked if he was ‘“‘the prophet”’ he sim- 
ply replied, od (see Jn. 1:21,6 rpognrns ei ob; Kal arexpibn’ 
ov). Since ov is the stronger negative we would naturally 
expect to find it used most frequently with the indicative 
mood, which is the mood for stating facts positively and 
forcefully. And this is the case. But Blass has overstated 
the facts in attempting to bring the differences between ov 
and wn under a single rule. ‘All instances.” he states, “may 
practically be brought under the single rule, that od negatives 
the indicative, uy, the other modes, including the infinitive 
and participle” (B. 253). That is true of the majority of 
uses, but there are numerous exceptions. Whenever a Greek 
wanted to meke a denial or state a prohibition emphatically, 
he was not fenced in by grammatical conventions from using 
ov with any of the moods. He simply used whatever mood 
best expressed the idea he had in mind and accompanied 
it with the proper negative. Ov is found with the subjunc- 
tive (1 Pt. 3:3), the infinitive (Heb. 7:11), and with the 
participle (Jn. 10:12), but its predominant use is with the 
indicative. ‘In addition to its regular use with the indica- 
tive ov is frequently found in the papyri with the participle, 
apparently for the reason that it is the proper negative for a 
statement of fact”? (Milligan in Voc. Gr. Test.; ef. P. Oxy. 
iv, 726:10 (a. v. 135): ob duvdpevos 6.’ aobevelay trevoat, 
since he is unable on account of sickness to make the voyage). 


(2) When ov (or ovxt) is used in a question its use always 
implies that the expected answer is “‘yes.’’ In this regard 
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it is the equivalent of the Latin nonne (cf. Mt. 13 55, odx 
ovrés éorw 6 Tov réxrovos vids; ody 7 Lntnp abrow 
Aéyerar Mapian, this is the carpenter’s son, is it not? His 
mother vs called Mary, is she not? 

My 

241. This is the weaker, milder negative, denying sub- 
jectively and with hesitancy. “In a word, pf is just the 
negative to use when one does not wish to be too positive. 
M7 leaves the question open for further remarks or entreaty. 
Ov closes the door abruptly” (R. 1156). 

(1) Then yf is the particle of qualified negation. Since 
the subjunctive and optative moods imply uncertainty, it 
is but natural that yu, which denies hypothetically and 
with reserve, should predominate with these moods. It 
also predominates with imperatives, infinitives, and partici- 
ples, but it is used sparingly with the indicative. The 
Student should remember that this is true not because of 
any fixed rule, but due to the fact of the inherent meaning 
of the moods and the negatives. 

Professor Milligan (op. cit.) summarizes the occurrences of 4“) with 


the indicative in the papyri thus: ‘‘(a) in relative clauses . . . (b) in 
cautious assertions (as in Lk. 11:35; Gal. 4:11; Col. 2:18).” 


(2) In questions wy (or pyre) implies that the expected 
answer is ‘‘no.”’ Notice how Judas asked the memorable 
question, unre éyw eit; Tt 2s not I, is it? (Mt. 26:25). The 
difference in meaning in questions between the two negatives 
is clearly apparent in Lk. 6:39, wre Stvarar rugdds 
Tuphov ddnyev; ovxi augorepos eis BOOvvoy éurecowral; 
a blind man is not able to guide a blind man, is he? They will 
both fall into a ditch, will they not? (cf. Mk. 4:21; Jn. 4:29.) 

The differences between these negatives in other sentences besides the 
interrogative may be summarized as follows: ‘“‘The general distinction 
between c and 7 is that ov is objective, dealing only with facts, while u7) 
is subjective, involving will and thought. . . . In the NT ov is 
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almost entirely confined to the indicative, while 47 monopolises the 
other moods” (Voc. Gr. Test.) Or, according to Dr. C. B. Williams 
(Union University, Jackson, Tenn.), “Ov expresses a definite, emphatic 
negation; 47 an indefinite, doubtful negation. If a negation was to be 
asserted unequivocally, ov was always used; if hypothetically, 4 was 
invariably used” (unpublished Grammar Notes). An illuminating 
comment may be quoted from Webster: “Ov conveys a direct and 
absolute denial; 7) conveys a subjective and conditional denial. Ina 
conditional proposition, 7) belongs to the protasis, ov to the apodosis. 
M7 negatives a supposition; it prohibits, or forbids. Ov negatives an 
affirmation, affirming that it is not so. Ov is used when an object is 
regarded independently in itself; uw ‘when it is regarded as depending on 
some thought, wish, purpose. Ov negat rem ipsam; p17), cogitationem 
rei. Ov implies non-existence simply; but u7 implies non-existence, 
when existence was probable or possible. Ov is negative; 7 is priva- 
tive” (op. cit., p. 138). The relative difference between these negatives 
is evident in 1 Pt. 1:8, dv ok iddvTEs GYaTGTE, Els Ov ApTL Uh Opwr- 
Tes mioTevovTes b€ AYaNALaTE Kapa aveKNaANTwW, whom having 
never seen you continue loving; wpon whom, though not looking you con- 
tinue trusting, and you are rejoicing with unspeakable joy. In the 
above sentence ovK, used with the aorist participle, states positively 
that they had not seen Jesus, while 17) in a milder way, with the present 
participle, states that they are not now seeing him. Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son has the happy way of illustrating to his students the difference in 
meaning between these negatives by picturing graphically a young man 
proposing to his lady friend. If she answers him, 7, it may only mean 
that she wants to be coaxed a little longer, or that she is still in a state of 
uncertainty; but if she responds, ov, he may as well get his hat and 
leave at once. 


Od pH 
242. In the WH. text the combination od 7 occurs ninety- 
six times. With the light that the papyri have thrown upon 
this doubling of the negatives we can now say unreservedly 
that the negatives were doubled for the purpose of stating 
denials or prohibitions emphatically. “Od uy is rare, and 
very emphatic in the non-literary papyri’”’ (M. 188). The 


following papyrus quotation from a boy’s letter to his father 
illustrates the papyri occurrences very effectively: P. Oxy. 
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i, 119:5, 14f. (2c-3c. a. D.), # ob Adis daevéxkew per’ 
éoov eis ’AXetavdpiav, ob uh ypayw ce émtorodjy . 

du (=édv) ph réupys, od wh gayw, od uh reivw, if you 
refuse to take me along with you to Alexandria, J positively will 
not write you a letter. . . . If you do not send (for me) I 
will not eat; I will not drink. The above illustrates how peo- 
ple used the doubling of the negatives for making categoricul 
and emphatic denials (cf. Mt. 5:20, od ui eioédOnre els rv 
Baovrelav trav oipavav, ye shall by no means enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; 1 Cor. 8:13, ob ph gayw Kpéa ets TOV 
aiava, I will never at all eat meat again (cf. also Lk. 22:16, 18, 
67, 68). 


Od is found in composition frequently in the following combinations: 
ovdayuas, by no means; ovdé, not even, neither; ovdels, oOEIs, no one; 
ovdérrore, never (not even ever); ovdémw, not yet; OVKETL, no longer, no 
more; OUT, not yet; OUTE, neither. When a less positive denial was 
desired, the same suffixes were attached to uj. The suffixes -xt on ov, 
and -Tt on 7 have the force of strengthening and intensifying these 
negatives (Mt, 18:27; 26:25; Lk. 1:60), 


DIVISION III 
CLAUSES 


243. Regardless of what kind of comparisons are made 
in the study of languages, the Greek language, with scarcely 
an exception, proves to be the most accurate, euphonious, 
and expressive. And it keeps up its high average in the 
realm of clauses. There is an ample number of different 
types of clauses, and each type is exquisitely developed, so 
as to be the most suitable vehicle for expressing with ease 
and grace any elusive thought. 

244. Not many grammars have a separate treatment of 
clauses. This is no doubt due to the fact that the clause 
does not represent a separate part of speech. It is essen- 
tially interwoven with other parts of speech which call for 
specific treatment in a descriptive grammar. Consequently, 
whenever all the parts of speech have been discussed, the 
clauses have already been considered. To devote to them 
a separate discussion might, therefore, seem to necessitate 
either the omission of important matters pertaining to the 
parts of speech involved in clauses, or useless duplication 
in treating each clause a second time. That there is some 
truth in this objection cannot be denied, but the objection 
is offset by the fact that the clause is a unique element of 
syntactical structure and cannot pe adequately compre- 
hended until all its phenomena are presented in a single 
systematic view. There will also appear duplication be- 
tween different groups of clauses. This is especially true 
of the relative clauses, which occur under various classi- 
fications. But in such repetition we venture to sacrifice 
rhetorical propriety to pedagogical efficiency. 

268, 
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245. As to their general character, clauses gather about 
the two pivotal points of syntax, the noun and the verb. 
They present a triple character—substantival, adjectival, 
and adverbial (cf. R. 952). To treat them in three groups 
under this classification according to character would con- 
duce to scientific accuracy, but would sacrifice simplicity 
and clearness. We employ in our grouping here the more 
obvious basis of their sense in relation to the context. For 
a fuller analysis of clauses on the basis of their character 
see Br. 82. 

246. As to the use of moods in subordinate clauses, this 
general rule applies; viz., that the moods used in codrdi- 
nate clauses have exactly the same force in subordinate 
clauses. “There is no essential difference in meaning of 
the modes in subordinate clauses from their significance in 
independent sentences” (R. 950). 


I. Tue SrructTurAL RELATION oF CLAUSES 


247. When two or more clauses are connected in a coérdi- 
nate relation, they constitute what is known as a compound 
sentence. .The distinctive feature of the compound sentence 
is that in its structure no clause is subordinate to another, but 
all are in codrdinate or paratactic relation (raparaxros: 
arranged alongside). When one clause is subordinate to 
another, the relation is called hypotactic (iroraxrés: ar- 
ranged under), and the technical name for the sentence is 
complex. The common practice of the Greek language was 
that each clause be connected with the preceding by some 
connective word. The term for the lack of such a connective 
is asyndeton (aobvéeros: not bound together). Many exam- 
ples of asyndeton are found in the New Testament. It 
occurs most frequently in John’s Gospel and First Epistle. 

248. A clause is simply the employment of a circumlocu- 
tion by which we convey a meaning that we cannot readily 
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express with a single word or phrase. Thus to say, “I saw 
the man going home,” is modified and expanded in meaning 
by saying, “I saw the man who was going home.” In this 
modifying function the clause presents a threefold relation 
to the principal sentence of (cf. §245). 
(1) A clause may sustain the relation of a substantive, 
and be used as subject or object of a verb. 
ovk éxw 6 mapabjow ate. 
I do not have that which I may place before him. Lk. 11:6. 
See also: Jn. 12:10; 1 Cor. 4:2. 


(2) A clause may have the function of an adjective, and 
be used to modify a noun. 


T@ oTéppati cou, ds éotiv Xptoros. 


To thy seed, who is Christ. Gal. 3:16. 
See also: Jn. 4:34; 15:12. 


(3) A clause may serve as an adverb. 
&KoNovonow cor Sou €av ATEPXh. 
I will follow you wherever you go. Lk. 9:57. 
See also: Jn, 3:16; 1 Cor. 14:12. 


i. The student will find interesting variation and unmeasured 
possibilities of expression in the Greek use of clauses. 

it. In the treatment of clauses it is easiest on the whole to denomi- 
nate them according to the connectives that introduce them, having 
first classified the clauses according to the ideas they are used to ex- 
press. However, with a few exceptions, as far as clarity is con- 
cerned, only the subordinate clauses need separate discussion. 


II. RenativE CLauses 
References: R. 953-962; R-S. 168-170. 

249. The relative is used to indicate clauses of various 
types. This variety in the nature of relative clauses does 
not, of course, arise from the character of the relative itself, 
but is determined by the nature and relations of the clause. 
For instance, a relative pronoun has the same essential 
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character in a causal clause that it does in a purpose clause. 
But while the character of the relative is not the determin- 
ing factor, it does affect the clause in the matter of definite- 
ness or indefiniteness. 


Nature of the Relative 


250. A relative is a word by means of which the complete 
expression of one idea is connected in sense with the com- 
plete expression of another. Thus, “The man lives” is a 
complete thought, and “The pastures are green” is a com- 
plete thought. These two sentences may become principal 
and subordinate clauses in a single sentence by the inser- 
tion of the relative adverb where: “The man lives where 
the pastures are green.”’ In this construction the first sen- 
tence becomes the principal clause and the second the 
subordinate clause. Relatives may be pronouns; e.g., ds 
and darts; or adverbs, e.g., éws and as. 


Uses of the Relative 


251. The relative pronoun has no invariable effect as to 
mood. That is determined by the general relation of the 
clause to its context. So we need not be surprised’ to find 
relative clauses embracing two moods, indicative and sub- 
junctive. It is true, however, that the definite relative 
accords more naturally with the indicative, while the in- 
definite relative suits the subjunctive better. This fact is 
in line with the fundamental character of the two moods. 
The indicative assumes the actual existence of the event or 
thing denoted by the relative, while the subjunctive con- 
templates it as hypothetical. 


The Indicative with Relative Clauses 


252. In by far the greater number of relative clauses, 
both as to frequency of occurrence and variety in use, 
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we find the indicative used. It appears in five types of 
clauses. 

(1) Adjectival Clauses. Sometimes a relative clause is 
used to directly limit or define a substantive, performing a 
pure adjective function. 


pynpovevere TOU NOYoU Ov EY Elzrov byt. 
Remember the word which I spoke to you. Jn. 15:20. 
See also: Jn. 6:37; Gal. 3:16. 


(2) Causal Clauses. The relative clause may denote the 
grounds for the assertion in the main clause. 


olrives GreOavouev TH Guaptia mas Ere (Naouey év aiT7; 
We who died to sin, how shall we longer live therein? Rom. 6:2, 
See also: Ac. 10:41; Gal. 5:4. 


(83) Concessive Clauses. A relative clause may imply the 
idea of concession. 


ot N€yovtes abprov Kepdnoopuer, 
oitiwes ok ériotacbe THs ailpiov. 


Some say, “Tomorrow we will get gain,’ who know nothing about 
tomorrow. Jas. 4:13, 14. 


(4) Simple Condition. The relative clause may supply 
the protasis of a simple condition. 


dcou Yap avouws Huaprov, avouws Kal aroNovrTat. 
For as many as sin without law also perish without law. Rom. 2:12. 
See also: Mk. 10:48; 2 Cor. 2:10, 


(5) Purpose Clauses. The relative clause may express 
purpose. 
Tov dumEeGva EKdwoETAL AAAOLS YEewpyots, olTiWEs ATOSwWaOVGLY 
avT@ Tos KapTots. 
tle will let the vineyard to other husbandmen, who will render ta 


him the fruits. Mt, 21:41. 
See also: Mk. 1:2; 1 Cor. 4:17, 
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The Subjunctive With Relative Clauses 


253. Where the contingent or indefinite idea is supplied 
by the context, or the context and the nature of the relative, 
the subjunctive is used. 

(1) More Probable Condition. The protasis of a more 
probable future condition may be expressed by the use of a 
relative pronoun with av. 


ds Vay rornon Kal 6ddEn, ovTOs weyas KAnOnoeTaL. 


Whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall be called great. Mt. 5:19. 
See also: Mk. 10:43; Jas. 2:10. 


This construction is sometimes found in the future indicative without 
av (cf. Mt. 10:32). In the New Testament we sometimes find éav 
instead of &v. This was current Koiné usage, as is abundantly evi- 
denced by the papyri. 


<2) Voluntative Result Clauses. A relative clause may 
express a result which the context shows was intended or 
contemplated. 
bbev avaykatov Exew TL Kal TovTOV 5 TpoTeveyKy. 


Wherefore, this one must have something which he may offer. 
Heb. 8:3. 
See also: Mk. 14:14; Lk, 7:4. 


i. We have in this construction a blending of purpose and result, 
and it is often difficult to determine which is the more prominent. 
Where the voluntative force is but slightly felt the future indicative 
is used, instead of the subjunctive as in the above case (Phs. 2:20). 

ii. Some Correlative and Interrogative Pronouns Illustrated. We find 
daos, as much as, used frequently with TOTOUTOS, so much as; e.g., 
Heb. 1:4, rooovTw . . . da@, by so much as. Similarly otos, what 
kind of, occurs in connection with TovovTos, such kind of; e.g., 1 Cor. 
15:48, olos 6 XoLKds, TOLOUTOL, as is the earthy, such also are those who 
are earthy. ‘There is no difference in meaning between qrotos, of what 
sort, and 67rotos, of what sort. The former is an interrogative pronoun, 
so the difference is one of function (cf. Lk. 24:19; 1 Cor. 3:13). The use 
of mécos, how great, how much (Mt. 6:23), is closely akin to that ol 
HAcKos, how great, how large (Jas. 3:5). The latter seems to have refer- 
ence more to size. while the former deals rather with quantity or number, 
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III. Causa CLAUSES 
References: R. 962-966; Nunn 115. 


254. A causal clause is one which states the ground or 
reason for the assertion contained in another. 


Coérdinate Causal Clauses 


255. The inferential particle yap is the regular connective 
for two codrdinate clauses which bear to each other some 
relation of cause and effect, or reason and conclusion. These 
codrdinate sentences: joined by yap do not in the strictest 
sense belong to clauses. 


paptus yap pou éoruy 6 Beds. 
For God is my witness. Rom, 1:9. 
i. In the preceding statement Paul has expressed his profound 
interest in the Roman church and his appreciation of it, and here 


he adds an evidence in proof of his claim (see also: 1 Cor. 8:5; Gal. 
4:15; et innum.). 


ii. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a clause is codrdinate 
or subordinate. When the particle is yap, that usually fixes it as 
codrdinate. If it is &7t, the clause is regularly subordinate, although 
there are a few apparent exceptions (cf. 1 Cor. 1:25; 10:17). 


Subordinate Causal Clauses 


256. Four chief methods of expression are exhibited in 
the construction of subordinate causal clauses. 

1) By a Subordinating Conjunction. The particles used 
are, Ort, ddr, Kabdri, ézel, éxerdy, 60ev; also the phrases, 
€y’ @, €¢’ daov, av0’ dv, od xapuv. 

bre Ey 6H kal buets SHoere. 
Because J live, you also shall live. In. 14:19, 


Iv 


éy’ dooy éroinoare evi TOUTWY. 


Since you did it to one of these. Mt, 25:40, 
See also: Rom. 1:21: 1 Cor. 1:22; Heb. 3:1. 
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(2) By 61a with the Articular Infinitive. 
dca 76 eivar adrov €& olxov Aaveié. 


Because he was of the house of David. Lk. 2:4. 
See also: Lk. 8:9; Jn. 2:24. 


_ (8) By the Partictple. The participle may express cause 
either when it is in agreement with some word in the prin- 
cipal clause, or in the genitive absolute. 


By} Oda abrinv derypatioa. 
Because he did not wish to make her a public example. Mt. 1:19. 


uh Exovtos b€ a’rov drodovvat. 
And since he did not have anything to pay. Mt, 18:25. 
See also: Lk. 16:1; Ac. 12:3. 


The use of ws with a causal participle implies that the action 
denoted by the participle is the supposed or alleged cause of the 
action of the principal verb. 


(4) By the Relative Pronoun. 
mpocéxeTe ad THY WevdoTpoynTav, oiTivEes EpxovTat pos 
buas év évdlpaow mpoBaTwv. 
Beware of false prophets who come to you in sheep’s clothing. 


Mt. 7:15. 
See also: Rom. 6:2; Heb. 12:6. 


IV. CoMParaTIVE CLAUSES 
References: R. 966-968; R-S. 175-176. 


257. A comparative clause introduces an analogous 
thought for the purpose of eluciaating or emphasizing the 
thought expressed in the principal clause. To say, “The 
believer is baptized as the Savior was,” is to describe the 
believer’s baptism; while to say, “The believer shall be 
raised even as Christ was raised,” is to emphasize the cer- 
tainty of the resurrection. Description or emphasis will be 
found to be the function of nearly all comparative clauses, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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The Particles Used 


258. It is well that the student should become easily 
familiar with the various connective particles which are 
used to introduce comparative clauses. 


(1) Those used most are ws and kafws. 
oTws huas AoyiCécOw AvOpwros ws banpéras XproTod. 
in this way let a man think of us, as servants of Christ. 1 Cor. 4:1 
iva wayres Tiu@ot TOY vidvy KaOas TLL@o TOY TaTépa. 


In order that all wiil honor the Son as they honor the Father. 
Jn. 5:23, 


(2) Compounds of xara; viz., ka0d (Rom. 8:26), xafdre 
(Ac. 2:45), xawomep (Heb. 5:4), xabamep (Rom. 3:4). 


éopev enyyertoueévor Kabamep KaKEtvoL. 
We have been evangelized even as also they. Heb. 4:2. 


(3) Compounds of as; viz., woe (Mt. 9:36), domes 
(Mt. 6:2), womepet (1 Cor. 15:8), a@oattws (Mt. 20:5). 
KkaTaBatvoy woel repro TEepav. 
Descending as a dove. Mt. 3:16. 


(4) The correlative pronoun égo0s. In the comparative 
sense it is found only four times, each of which is in 
Hebrews. 


daw Stagopwrepov Tap’ adrovds KeKAnpovounKery dvoma. 
By how much he has inherited a more excellent name than they. 
Heb. 1:4. 


(5) The comparative particle 4, than. It occurs most 


frequently with single words, but now and then also with a 
clause. 


edkoT@TEpoy EoTLV Kaundov Sia TpNuaTos pavidos elaedOetr 
}) wAovatov eis THY BagtdeLav Tov Oeod. 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. Mt. 19:24. 
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(6) The use of the phrase dv tpézoyv, as, just as. It is fre- 
quent in 2 Clement with this meaning (cf. 8, 9, 12). 


mooaks HOéA\noa eriouvayayely TA TEKVA Gov, dv TPdTOV 
dpuis Errovvayet TA voooia avTys. 


How often would I have gathered together thy children just as 
a hen gathers together her little ones! Mt, 23:37 
See also: Lk. 13:34; Ac. 1:11. 


The Moods Used 


259. It is not the meaning of the particles or the sig- 
nificance of the comparison per se which causes the varia- 
tion in mood, but the implications of the context. The 
fundamental ideas of actuality and potentiality determine 
the matter, as is always the case with mood. 


(1) Regularly we find the indicative. 


éceabe wets TEAELOL WS 6 TaTIP Luay TéreELds EaoTLY. 


Ye shall be perfect as your Father is perfect. Mt. 5:48. 
See also: Rom. 3:4; 8:26. 


(2) Where the element of contingency is introduced, the 
subjunctive is used. 


ws Kaupov Exwuer, Epyavapela Tov ayabov. 
As we have opportunity, let us do good. Gal 6:10. 
See also: Mk. 4:26; 2 Cor. 8:12. 
V. Locat CLAUSES 
References: R. 969-970; Nunn 114. 
260. A local clause is one which is introduced by a rela- 


tive adverb of place. 
The Particles Used 


2961. These clauses are introduced in the New Testament 
by three local adverbs. 
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(1) By ézov. 


Kat &ddo Erecev ert 7d rerp@des Srrovu ovK Etxev YHV TWONAHY. 
And other fell upon stony soil where it had not much ground. 
Mk, 4:5. 


(2) By od. 
dvol£as 76 BuBAtov edpev Tov TOTOY OD HY YeypaymEvov. 
Having opened the book he found the place where it was written. 
Lk. 4:17. 


(3) By 86ev. 


els TOV OLKOV prov ercaTpEeyw SOev é&nOor. 
I will return to my house whence I came out. Mt. 12:44. 


The Moods Used 


262. The same general principles operate here which 
affect moods elsewhere. 

(1) The indicative only is used when the local clause is 
definite. 


Onoavpots éxt THs ns, S7rov ans Kal Bpaots avaviter. 
Treasures upon earth, where moth and rust consume. Mt. 6:19. 
See also: Mt. 2:9; Mk. 2:4. 


(2) The indicative is used in indefinite local clauses when the 
action took place prior to the writing, but the subjunctive 
occurs when the action is expected to take place in the future. 
In such constructions dy or éav occurs with the local adverb. 


daovu Gv elomopevero eis Kauas. 
Wherever he entered into villages. Mk. 6:56. 
a&KodovOjow cou Srrov éayv arépxy. 


I will follow thee wherever thou goest. Lk. 9:57. 
See also: Mt. 24:28; Mk. 6:10. 
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VI. Temporat CLAUSES 
References: R. 970-979; R-S. 171-174. 


263. There are in the Greek language several particles, 
derived from relative adverbs, which are used to introduce 
clauses that define a thought by means of its temporal rela- 
tions. Some temporal particles are also used as prepo- 
sitions, introducing a phrase rather than a clause (cf. Mt. 
24:38; Lk. 16:16; Heb. 12:4). 


The Character of Temporal Clauses 


264. The function of a temporal clause is to limit the 
action of the verb in the principal clause by the introduc- 
tion of a relation of time. The quality of such a clause 
may be defined from two points of view. 


The Relation of the Time Limit 


(1) Antecedent Time. The time limit may be described 
as prior to the action of the principal verb, in which case the 
clause is generally introduced by zpiv, before. 

(2) Contemporaneous Time. The time limit may be the 
continuance of an action which is described as parallel with 
the action of the principal verb, the clause being introduced 
by éws, while, or dre, ws, when. 

(3) Subsequent Time. The time limit may be described 
as the terminus of the action of the principal verb, the 
clause being introduced by éws, until. 


The Nature of the Temporal Idea 


(1) Definite. The time limit may be indicated as a spe- 
cific point or period, corresponding in meaning to “when,” 
by the use of the indicative mood. 

(2) Indefinite. The time limit may be stated as a ton- 
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tingency, carrying a conditional element, and corresponding 
in meaning to “whenever.” The indicative with dy is gen- 
erally used in such clauses for past time, and the subjunc- 
tive with ay for future time. 


The prevalence of relative adverbs among the temporal particles 
quite naturally makes the grammarians disposed to class them witb 
relative clauses. So Burton gives as his classification of this group, 
“Relative Clauses Introduced by Words Meaning Until, While ana 
Before” (Br. 128). Blass describes them as “only a special class 
of relative sentences,” which “exhibit the same constructions” (Bl. 
218). But Robertson takes issue with this opinion, and contends 
for the temporal clause as a distinct construction. He does admit, 
however, their kinship to relative clauses, as exhibited in their char- 
acter as definite or indefinite. Indefiniteness is based upon “futurity, 
frequency and duration.” He calls attention to one place in the 
New Testament where the optative occurs in a temporal clause 
(Ac. 25:16), but is “due to indirect discourse.’ The presence or 
absence of Gv in temporal clauses varies in accordance with the con- 
junction and context (cf. R. 970). 


The Constructions in Temporal Clauses 


265. We may distinguish five constructions in the use of 
the temporal clause in the New Testament. 

(1) With the Indicative. Where the temporal limitation 
is stated as definite, or assumed as real, the indicative is 
regularly used. 

a. Introduced by dre, éveidn, Srére, ds, meaning when. 


dre éréXecev 6 "Inaots Tos AOYous TovTOUS, WETpEV. 


When Jesus had finished these words, he departed. Mt. 19:1, 
See also; Mt. 7:28; 21:1; Lk, 7:1; 11:1. 


b. Introduced by érav, meaning whenever. 


14 
STAY OTHKETE TPOTEVXOMEVOL, AvleETe. 


Whenever ye stand praying, forgive. Mk. 11:25. 
See also: Mk. 3:11; Rev. 4:9. 
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c. Introduced by éws, éws od, &ws S7ov, &xpu ov, €y’ Scor, 
meaning while. 
qvaykacey trois pabntas éuBjvar, ws dmodter Tov dx Xov. 


He constrained the disciples to embark, while he dismissed the 
multitude. Mk. 6:45, 
See also: Jn. 9:4; 1 Tim. 4:13; Heb. 3:13; Lk. 12:58, 


d. Introduced by éws, &xpr, &xpt od, meaning until. 
6 aoTIp Tponyer abtovs,tws éordOn érdvw od Hv TO waLdlov. 
The star went before them until it stood over where the child was. 


Mt. 2:9. 
See also: Ac. 7:18; Rev. 17:17. 


e. Introduced by as, ad’ ob, meaning since. 
TOg0s xpovos early ws TovTO yéyovery ata; 


How long is it since this happened to him? Mk. 9:21. 
See also: Lk. 13:7. 


(2) With the Subjunctive. The subjunctive is used 
where the temporal clause is conceived as an indefinite pos- 
sibility, and its use implies uncertainty as to realization. 

a. Introduced by 6rap, érav, jvika, meaning whenever. 
drav d€ ela pépwow bwas él Tas ovvaywydas, Mh MEpLiUYIoere TI 

elrrnre. 
And whenever they bring you into synagogues, be not anxious what 


ye may say. Lk. 12:11. 
See also: Mt. 24:33; Mk. 13:11; Lk. 11:34; 2 Cor. 3:15. 


b. Introduced by éws, dxpt, &xpe ov, méxpr, wéxpt od, 
meaning until. 
éxet wevere Ews av €£€AOnre Exeiber. 
There abide until ye depart thence. Mk. 6:10. 
See also: Lk, 21:24; Rev. 15:8; Eph. 4:18; Mk. 13:30. 


When the temporal clause has an actual future reference, Gy is 
often used (Lk. 15:4). When the principal clause is past, and the 
temporal clause presents a future reference relative to the princip»! 
clause, Gy is omitted (Mk. 18:30). 
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(3) With the Infinitive. For antecedent time the regular 
construction is the infinitive with rpiv or rply 4, meaning 
before. 

elpnka byw mpiv yevéobat. 
I have told you before it comes to pass. Jn. 14:29. 
See also: Mt. 1:18; 26:34. 


i. The infinitive is also used with 70 Tov to mean before (Gal. 2:12) 
with évy T@ to mean while (Mt. 13:25) or when (Ac. 8:6), and with 
pera 76 to mean after (Ac. 1:3; ef. (3) above). 

ii. Where the principal clause is negative, wply 7 is followed by the 
indicative (cf. Lk. 2:26). 

(4) With a Relative Phrase. A relative pronoun with a 
preposition may express a temporal idea. 
év © 6 vuugios per’ alTav EeoTiv. 
While the bridegroom is with them. Mk. 2:19. 
See also: Mt. 9:15; 13:25. 


(5) With the Participle. One of the regular uses of the 
participle is as the equivalent of a temporal clause. 


Kal é£eNOav eidev ody dxXov. 


And when he came forth, he saw a great multitude. Mt, 14:14. 
See also: Mt. 14:32; Heb. 11:21. 


VII. Purpross CLauses 
References: CR. 981-991; R-S. 152-154. 

266. The variety and distinctiveness of the constructions 
for expressing purpose in Greek make it important that 
close attention be given to the matter. The student will 
do well to tarry with this section until he has mastered it. 


The Character of Purpose Clauses 


267. The function of a purpose clause is to express the 
aim of the action denoted by the main verb. This aim may 
be of the nature of a deliberate design, it may be a matter 
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of general direction, or merely of contemplated results. 
Thus to say, “Paul went to Berea to preach the gospel,” 
could mean that Paul went in accordance with an actual 
plan, or that he went so that he could preach. So purpose 
clauses may exhibit various shades of meaning, ranging 
from deliberate design to mere tendency or result. They 
may be divided into two classes. 

(1) Pure Final Clauses are those which express a distinct 
purpose conceived as the aim of the action indicated in the 
principal verb. 

(2) Semi-Final Clauses are those which denote a direc- 
tion of the action in the main verb toward a given result, 
which result is sought or anticipated. 


The Constructions in Purpose Clauses 


268. Purpose may be expressed in six ways according to 
New Testament usage. 

(1) By iva and dws, meaning that, in order that; or, a 
negative purpose, by tva un and wn, that not, lest. The 
subjunctive occurs regularly, and the future indicative occa- 
sionally. 

nrGev iva waptuphon Tept Tov ywros. 
He came that he might bear witness concerning the light. Jn. 1:7. 


dédwxev Hutv Scavorav iva yuvwoKopev Tov aAnOuvov. 
He has given us a mind that we know the truth. 1 Jn. 5:20. 
py Kpivere iva pn KpiOnre. 
Judge not that you be not judged. Mt. 7:1. 


py tis we O0&n Agpova eivar. 
Lest anyone think me a fool. 2 Cor. 11:16. 


dws Yavad Tos avOpwrro.s. 


That they may be seen by men. Mt. 6:5. 
See also: Lk. 20:10; 22:11. 
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(2) By the simple infinitive. 


ue} voplonre OTe HABov KaTadvoat TOY YoLOV. 


Think not that I came to destroy the law. Mt. 5:17. 
See also: Mt. 11:8; 22:3. 


(3) By the infinitive with 7ov. 


pede yap ‘Hpwdns Snretv To watdiov Tov amrodéoat ai'To. 
For Herod will seek the child to destroy him. Mt. 2:13. 
See also: Ac. 26:18; Phs. 3:10. 


(4) By the accusative of the articular infinitive with eis 
and pos; and very rarely also by ws and ore without the 
article. 

els TO oTNpLxXOnvar Dyas. 
To the end that ye may be established. Rom. 1:11. 


Tas 6 BX€rwv yuvatka mpos TO érOuunoat. 
Every one that looks on a woman for the purpose of lust. Mt. 5:28. 


ovpBovrvoy EXaBov Hote Favataoar avrov. 
They took counsel in order to put him to death. Mt. 27:1. 


eion Oop eis Kaunv DapapeTav, as éToLUdoa alta. 


They entered a village of the Samaritans to make ready for him. 
Lk. 9:52. 


See also: Mt. 6:1; Lk. 4:29; Heb. 7:9. 


(5) By the relative with the future indicative or the 
subjunctive. 


ds KaTaocKevacet THY 606v. 
That he may prepare thy way. Mk. 1:2. 


dvayKatoy éxew Tu Kal ToUTOV 8 TpocEveyKy. 


§$ is necessary that this one really have something to offer. Heb. 8:3. 
See also: Ac. 6:3; 21:16. 
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(6) By the future and, rarely, the present participle. 


> : 


améatedev avrov eboyovrTa bpas. 
He sent him to bless you. Ac. 3:26. 


€AndvGer tpocKuvnawy eis ‘lepovoadhy. 
He had come to Jerusalem to worship. Ac. 8:27. 
See also: Mk. 3:31; Mt. 27:49. 


VIII. Resutt Causes 
References: R. 997-1003; R-S. 155-156. 


Definition 


269. A result clause states that which is consequent upon 
or issues from the action of the main verb. As indicated 
under Purpose Clauses (§267) it is often difficult to deter- 
mine whether a clause should be translated as denoting 
result or purpose. 


The Constructions in Result Clauses 


270. Result may be introduced in the following ways: 
(1) By far the most common way of expressing result is 
the use of dare followed by the infinitive. 


Kav €xw Tacav THY TloTLY MoTE Opn pEeOLoT aver. 


And if I have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 1 Cor. 13:2 
See also: Mk. 1:27; 2:12. 


(2) By the simple infinitive. 


ee 4 


Ta 6é €Ovn br7rép éX€ous SoEdoat Tov Bedv. 
So that the Gentiles might glorify God for His mercy. Rom. 15:9. 
See also: Lk. 1:54; Ac. 5:3. 
(3) Rarely by the infinitive with rod. 


édevbépa early ao Tov vouou, Tov wn Elvur abriy porxadtba. 


She ts free from the law, so that she is not an adulteress. Rom. 7:3. 
See also: Ac. 18:10; 20:3; 27:1. 
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(4) By the infinitive with eis 76, which is also rare. 


eis TO Elvat avTovs avaToNoYHTOUVs. 


So that they are without excuse. Rom. 1:20. 
See also: Phs. 1:10; Heb. 11:3; Jas. 1:19. 


(5) By the indicative with d7. and dove, also rare. 


- ad U old > 3 U > La A 
qov ovros weAAe TopevetBat STL OVX ELPHTOpEY aUTOY; 


Where is this man about to go so that we shall not find himf 
Jn. 7:35, 


@oTe Tov viov TOY povoyern EdwKeEr. 
So that he gave his only begotten son. Jn. 3:16. 
See also: Mk. 4:41; Gal. 3:13; Heb. 2:6. 


With the infinitive @®o7Te expresses conceived or intended result, 
but with the indicative (only two occurrences in the New Testament?) 
it expresses actual result. But actual result may also be expressed by 
the infinitive with @oTe (Mt. 8:24; 12:22; Lk. 5:7). 


(6) By the subjunctive with iva. Grammarians have been 
reluctant to admit this use fortva. But J. H. Moulton and A. 
T. Robertson, who at first stood against admitting the con- 
secutive force of iva, came to do so later (R. 997). See our 
discussion of iva in the section on conjunctions (§220). 


Aeyw obv, Erratcapy iva Téswowr; 


I say then, did they stumble so that they fell? Rom. 11:11. 
See also: Gal. 5:17; Lk. 1:48; Jn. 6:7. 


IX. ConpITIONAL CLAUSES 
References: R. 1004-1129; R-S. 161-167. 


The Character of Conditional Clauses 


271. A conditional clause is the statement of a suppo- 
sition, the fulfillment of which is assumed to secure the 
realization of a potential fact expressed in a companion 
clause. The clause containing the supposition is called the 
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protasis. The clause containing the statement based on 
the supposition is called the apodosis. Conditional clauses 
may be classified on the basis of the attitude they express 
with reference to reality. 

(1) Supposition from the Viewpoint of Reality. The 
protasis of a condition may present one fact as conditioning 
another. In one form of condition there is nothing implied 
as to whether or not this fact actually exists. This we call 
the simple condition. In another form of condition it is 
implied that this fact has not been realized, and therefore 
does not exist. This we call the contrary to fact condition. 

(2) Supposition from the Viewpoint of Probability. The 
protasis may imply that the fact suggested as a condition 
is a probability. Sometimes it is implied that there is con- 
siderable probability of its fulfillment. This we call the 
more probable future condition. Again, the protasis may 
not contain any special implication of the fulfillment of the 
condition, viewing it merely as a possibility. This we call 
the less probable future condition. Thus we find that there 
are four classes of conditional sentences. 

272. The primary thing in understanding conditional 
sentences is to keep in mind what kind of affirmation each 
mood expresses. As has already been stated in the chapter 
on mood, the indicative states a thing as a fact, the sub- 
junctive with a degree of uncertainty, and the optative with 
a greater degree of uncertainty. Hence, on the basis of 
mood, the four kinds of conditional sentences can be con- 
veniently grouped into two types. First, there are the two 
that have the indicative mood, which assume that the 
premise is either true or untrue. The speaker takes for 
granted that what he assumes is true, as in the simple con- 
dition; or that it is known not to be true, as is the case in 
the contrary to fact condition. The indicative, being the 
mood for reality, is regularly used in this type of sentence. 
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It would be contrary to the genius of the Greek moods if it 
were otherwise. Second, the other two conditional sentences 
composing the second type do not have the indicative mood, 
but rather the subjunctive and optative, which are used to 
express varying degrees of uncertainty or doubt. Inasmuch 
as the optative has vanished almost entirely from the New 
Testament, we see in it but traces of the fourth class of 
conditional sentences. But the subjunctive in conditions is 
very common. 


273. Another thing that lends light toward a thorough 
understanding of conditional sentences is the particle av that 
is used in all but the first-class condition. The third-class 
condition begins with ei+&v or éav, or sometimes &v. In the 
apodosis of sentences in the second and fourth classes av 
occurs most of the time, but it is not necessary according to 
Koiné usage. As we have pointed out in our discussion of 
dv in the section on particles, it implies doubt or indefinite- 
ness. Its very presence in a sentence indicates lack of 
certainty on the part of the one using it. It warns us not to 
take at full face value what the other words may imply. If 
we but remember that this word which implies uncertainty 
is used with the moods for uncertainty, we are far advanced 
in a proper understanding of it. 


274. If the indicative is used in a conditional clause, natur- 
ally the negative is o¥. Whenever any other mood is used, 
the regular negative is un. In a few cases this rule is not 
followed absolutely, the contrary to fact condition being a 
notable exception, where uw, the weaker negative and the 
one for expressing doubt, is used regularly with but two 
exceptions in the New Testament. 


Robertson has termed these four kinds of conditional sentences as 
follows: (1) reality; (2) umreality; (3) probability; (4) possibility. 
And he makes a very pertinent statement, the substance of which 
needs to be remembered: “The point about all the four classes to 
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note is that the form of the condition has to do only with the 
statement, not with the absolute truth or certainty of the matter. 

: We must distinguish always therefore between the fact and 
the statement of the fact. The conditional sentence deals only with 
the statement” (R. 1005). 


The Constructions in Conditional Sentences 


275. We have developed in the above discussion that 
there are two general types of conditional sentences, of 
two varieties each, thus requiring four different construc- 
tions for expression. 

(1) The Simple Condition. This condition was used 
when one wished to assume or to seem to assume the reality 
of his premise. Ei occurs regularly in the protasis, with 
any tense of the indicative. There is no fixed form for the 
apodosis—any mood or tense may occur. 


ei 6é mvebuare ayeobe, ok éoré Ud vouov. 
But if you are led by the Spirit, you are not under law. Gal. 5:18. 
See also: Mk. 4:23; Rev. 20:15. 


(2) The Contrary to Fact Condition. The premise is 
assumed to be contrary to fact in this class, and only the 
past tenses of the indicative are used. As suggested above, 
this condition states a thing as if it were untrue or unreal, 
although in actual fact it may be true, as the first example 
below shows. The protasis is introduced by ei, and av 
usually occurs in the apodosis. Exceptions are found in 
Mt. 26:24; Ac. 26:32; 2 Cor. 2:2. 

a. A contrary to fact condition dealing with present time 
has the imperfect tense in both protasis and apodosis. 


ovTos eb HY TpoenTns éyivwoKev ay Tis Kal moTAT? H YyuVn. 
If this man were a prophet, he would know who and what sort of 
woman this is. Lk. 7:39. 
See aiso: Jn. 15:19, 22; Gal. 1:10. 
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b. A contrary to fact condition dealing with past time 
has the aorist or pluperfect tense in both protasis and 
apodosis. 


ei 7s Gde ovK Gv arébaver O adedAGbs. 
If you had been here, my brother would not have died. Jn. 11:32. 
See also: Mt. 11:21; Mk. 13:20. 


(3) The More Probable Future Condition. Because the 
subjunctive is used in the protasis, uncertainty is implied. 
The protasis is introduced by éav, and almost any form of 
the verb may occur in the apodosis, but the thought always 
has to do with the future. 


Kal TOvTO ToLnoopev Eady EmiTpEeTn 6 Beds. 
And this we will do, if God permit. Heb. 6:3. 
See also: Mt. 9:21; Rom. 7:2. 


(4) The Less Probable Future Condition. This condition 
is expressed by et with the optative in the protasis and av 
with the optative in the apodosis. 


GAN’ ei Kal TacxXOLTE dia SiKaLtogvYnY, waKadptot. 
But even if ye should suffer for righteousness sake, happy are ye. 


1 Pt. 3:14, 
See also: 1 Cor. 14:10; 15:37, 


i. No example of this condition complete m both protasis and 
apodosis is to be found in the New Testament. Indeed, Robertson 
denies that a complete example occurs in the LXX or papyri “so 
far as examined.” . . . “It is an ornament of the cultured class 
and was little used by the masses save in a few set phrases” (R. 
1020). 

ii. Of these four forms of condition, the New Testament uses the 
first two with great frequency, the third occurs quite often, but the 
fourth is used but rarely and never in full form. The contrary to 
fact condition could not occur in anything but its full form, for 
the simple reason that “an alteration of it would have caused ambi- 
guity, and have disturbed at once the character of the hypothetical 
statement” (Bt. 224). 
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Irregular Forms of Condition 


276. It was inevitable that in actual practice speakers 
and writers would not confine themselves to fixed forms of 
hypothetical expression. Variations are found which can- 
not be reduced to logical analysis, but can be grouped only 
‘according to their distinctive aspect of irregularity. (1) 
There occur a good many mixed conditions; that is, con- 
ditions one member of which belongs to one class, while 
the other belongs to a different class (Lk. 17:6). (2) There 
are also implied conditions, in which the apodosis is ex- 
pressed and the protasis implied in a participle (1 Tim. 
4:4), imperative (Mk. 1:17), or question (Mt. 26:15). 
(3) An elliptical condition is one from which one member 
has been entirely omitted, and must be supplied from the 
context (Lk. 13:9). 


X. CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 
References: R. 1026-1027; R-S. 166-167. 


Character 


277. Concessive clauses are in their essential nature con- 
ditional clauses, but differ from the latter in that with the 
condition the apodosis attains reality by reason of the 
protasis, while in the concessive clause realization is secured 
in spite of the protasis. 


There is manifest reason for Robertson’s contention that con- 
cessive clauses are at bottom a type of conditional sentence. For 
this reason he treats them as a subhead under conditional sentences 
(cf, R. 1026). In this position he is in agreement with Blass, who 
declares that “there is no real distinction between them and condi- 
tional sentences” (Bl. 215). We can but feel, though, that the dis- 
tinctive phenomena are sufficient to call for a separate treatment of 
eoncessive clauses, though we would not be so positive as Burton in 
holding that “the force of a concessive sentence is thus very dif- 
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ferent from that of a conditional sentence” (Br. 112). They are in 
the last analysis really not “very different” from conditional sen- 
tences. 


Classification 


278. It is difficult to maintain with final consistency any 
analysis of concessive clauses in the New Testament, but 
it is not wholly arbitrary to divide them into three classes. 

(1) Logical Concession. This is where the concession is 
assumed to be a fact. The clause is introduced by e€ kai 
followed by the indicative. 


el kal €X\UTnoa bas ev TH EmLTTOAN, OV weTapéNopar. 
Though I grieved you by my letter, I do not regret it. 2 Cor. 7:8. 
See also: Lk. 11:8; Phs, 2:17. 


(2) Doubtful Concession. We find this type proposing 
the concession as a possibility. It is introduced by éav kai 
followed by the subjunctive. 


éav Kal mpoAnugn avOpwiros ev Tivt TapaTTMpaTL, KaTap- 
TLCETE TOV TOLOUTOY. 


Even though a man be overtaken in a fault, restore such a one. 
Gal. 6:1, 


(3) Emphatic Concession. This type of clause expresses 
concession with the added thought that the supposed as- 
sumption has no likelihood of fulfillment. Such a clause is 
introduced by kal éav with the subjunctive or xal ei with 
the indicative. 


kal €av Kpivw dé éyw, 7 Kplots 7 Eun GAnOLvy éoriv. 
But if I should judge, my judgment ts true. Jn. 8:16. 


Kat ei Béd\eTe JéEaoOat, abros éoriv ’HYelas. 


And if you will receive it, this ts Elijah. Mt. 11:14. 
See also: Lk. 6:32; Gal. 1:8. 
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279. Concession may also be expressed by the use of the 
participle. Five times xaizep is used with the participle 
expressing concession, but the participle by itself is often 
so used. 

Kalrep @p vids, éuabev braxony. 
Although he was a son, he learned obedience. Heb. 5:8. 


el Yap €xOpol dvres KaTnAAaynEV TH OER. 
For even though we were enemies we were reconciled to God. 
Rom. 5:10. 
See also: Heb. 5:12; 11:4, 


XI. SuBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES 
Definition 


280. A substantival clause (often called noun clause) is 
one that is so related to the main verb in the sentence that 
it functions in the capacity of a noun. Such clauses are 
abundant in the New Testament, and they exhibit the 
characteristics of a noun as subjective, as objective, and as 
appositive. 


Constructions 


281. There are three general divisions under which these 
clauses naturally fall. It is of interest to note also that there 
were three optional ways open to a Greek to make a 
statement regardless of whether the clause was subjective, 
objective, or appositive. He could use the infinitive, or he 
could introduce the clause with iva, or 67t. 


(1) Subjective Clauses. 
a. With the infinitive. 
TA alta ypage duty euol per ovK dxvnpoy. 


To write the same things to you is not irksome to me. Phs, 3:1. 
See also: Heb. 4:6; 9:27. 
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b. With dzt. 


od pédet cot OTL aTroANL pa; 


Is it not of care to thee that we are perishing? Mk. 4:38. 
See also: 1 Jn. 5:9. 


c. With ta. 
éuov Bpaud éottv wa rorjow TO OéAnua Tov wéwPavTos pe. 


My meat is to do the will of him that sent me. Jn. 4:34. 
See also: Mt. 18:14; 1 Cor. 4:3. 


(2) Objectwe Clauses. 
a. With the infinitive. 


BobXopat obv rpocevxecBat Tols avdpas. 


I desire, therefore, that men pray. 1 Tim. 2:8. 
See also: Phs. 2:6; 4:11. 


b. With ort. 


iday abroy OTL vouvex@s azrexpiOn. 
Seeing that he answered wisely. Mk. 12:34. 
See also: Jn. 10:36; 11:27. 


c. With iva and érws after verbs of saying, asking, ex- 
horting, wishing, caring, striving, ete. 
npwra iva kataBy Kal idonrat abrov rév vior. 
He asked that he come down and heal his son. Jn. 4:47. 


benOnTe ovv Tov Kupiov Tov BEptopov Srws éExBadn épyaras. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers. Mt. 9:38. 
See also: Mt. 4:3; Lk. 4:2; 7:3. 


d. With uy after verbs of fearing, warning, caution, etc. 


Br€rere py Tis duds TAaYICD. 
Beware lest anyone lead you astray. Mt. 24:4. 
See also: Mk. 13:5; Col. 2:8. 
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Reyer adr@, Spa wndevi udev elrys. 
He says to him, See that you tell nobody anything. Mk, 1:44. 
See also: Mt. 9:30; Mk. 12:34. 


(3) Appositive Clauses, 
a. With the infinitive. 


Opnoxeia Kabapa airy cory, émtokérrecbar dppavovs 
Kal xypas. 
Pure religion ts this, to visit orphans and widows. Jas. 1:27. 
See also: Eph. 3:6, 8; 4:17. 


b. With ézt. 


airy dé éorw % xpiots, St 7d yes EAnAVOED eis TOV KbopOV. 
And this is the judgment, that light has come into the world. 
Jn. 3:19. 
See also: 2 Cor. 1:18, 23; 11:10. 


c. With iva. 


Tis ovv pov éoTw 6 pwabds; iva ebayyedtCouevos &ddmavoy 
Onow TO evayyeNwov. 
What then is my reward? That I while preaching will give them 
the gospel without cost. 1 Cor, 9:18. 
See also: Lk. 1:48; Jn. 15:8, 12. 


The Moods Used 


282. The indicative is always found with drt; the sub- 
junctive is predominant with iva at a ratio of thirty-two to 
one: there being twenty-six occurrences with the indicative, 
seventeen of which occur in the Johannine writings; the 
subjunctive is dominant with ézws and yy, there being only 
one occurrence of d7ws with the indicative (Lk. 24:20), and 
only four of wu (as conjunction) with the indicative. 
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XII. Inpmectr Discourse 
References: R. 1027-1043; R-S. 181-186. 


283. There is not a great deal of indirect discourse in the 
New Testament. This is true also of other Koiné writings. 
Direct quotations are characteristic of vernacular speech. 
Such language is simpler and more picturesque. The indi- 
rect discourse found in the New Testament is in full accord 
with the general Greek rules and may be readily analyzed. 


Verb Forms in Indirect Discourse 


284. Striking differences from the English idiom make 
this a matter which requires close attention from the 
student. 


(1) Tense. It was a regular thing that the same tense used 
by the original speaker was also used by the one quoting the 
statement indirectly. This is an important fact for the 
student to grasp. For instance, if Jesus said, BXérw, I see, 
Luke in putting the statement into indirect discourse would 
say, "Inoots eimev Ort Brewer (or BrAérew). Although 
the statement was made in the past, the present tense is 
used in recording it, because the original statement occurred 
an the present tense. There are, however, a few examples 
where the imperfect in indirect discourse seems to represent 
a present tense in the original statement (cf. Jn. 2:25). If 
the original writer or speaker used an aorist or future tense, 
the same tense was observed in indirect discourse. Our 
English idiom differs widely here from Greek usage. While 
we would say, ‘‘He said he was going home,” changing the 
tense from present to past, in Greek it would be eirev rt 
mopeverat eis Tov olxov, preserving the present tense (cf. 
Lk. 24:23; Jn. 9:9). 

(2) Mood. The mood like the tense, barring a few ex- 
ceptions, is preserved regularly when the statement is put 
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into indirect discourse. In classical Greek the indicative 
and subjunctive were often changed to the optative in indi- 
rect discourse. Only Luke of the New Testament’ writers 
ever does this, and he only a few times (cf. Lk. 3:15; 22:23; 
Ac. 25:16). When we find the subjunctive or indicative in 
indirect discourse, we are to infer that the original speaker 
used that particular mood in making his statement. The 
infinitive is often used in indirect discourse to represent the 
indicative in the direct, but it is, strictly speaking, not a 
mood but a verbal noun. 


(3) Person. The person of the verb in indirect discourse 
is determined by the relation of the speaker to the quoted 
statement. If the speaker is quoting his own statement, the 
person remains unchanged; if he is quoting the statement of 
another, the third person is used; if he is quoting it to the one 
who made the original statement, it is in the second person. 
This is practically the same as English usage. For example, 
note Mk. 9:6, od yap Hdeu ri amokpOn, for he knew not what 
he might answer, where the original statement was, Tb 
amoKkp.0a. 

We are not to suppose that indirect discourse can be introduced 
only by verbs of saying or thinking: a wide variety of verbs may 
take this construction (cf. R. 1035). Any verb which introduces a 
definite idea that would of itself permit independent expression may 
take a clause of indirect discourse. 


Types of Indirect Discourse 


285. There are three types of indirect discourse: indirect 
declarations, indirect questions, and indirect commands. 
These each take their own distinct constructions, and there- 
fore must be treated separately. 

(1) Indirect Declarations. These are expressed in three 
ways. 
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a. By éru with the indicative. 


éya weriorevka Ore od et 6 Xproros. 
I believe that thou art the Christ. Jn. 11:27. 
See also: Ac. 10:34; Gal, 2:14. 
b. By the infinitive. 


ot A€youowy abrov SHv. 
Who say that he lives. Lk. 24:28. 
See also: Rom. 2:19; Phs. 2:13. 


c. By the participle. 


aKovopev Yap Tivas TepiTaTovYTas év duly ATAKTWS. 


For we hear that some among you walk disorderly. 2 Ths. 3:11. 
See also: Ac. 7:12; 8:22. 


(2) Indirect Questions. These are regularly introduced 
by ris or vi, though a relative pronoun or adverb may be 
used. In Ac. 9:6 we find é7c in an indirect question. The 
original mood is generally retained, though Luke sometimes 
uses the optative (cf. Lk. 18:36). 


Kai AAOov idety Ti EoTLv TO yevyoves. 


And they came to see what had happened. Mk. 5:14. 
See also: Mk. 15:44. 


(3) Indirect Commands. Indirect commands present 
three modes of expression. 


a. By the infinitive. 
olrives TH TatdAw EXeyor wy errBatvery eis "lepocodupa. 


Who were telling Paul to not go to Jerusalem. Ac. 21:4. 
See also: Ac. 21:21; 26:20. 


b. By iva and éaws with the subjunctive. 


Tapnyyerev adtois iva undev alpwarv eis dddv. 
He commanded them to take nothing for the journey. Mk. 6:8 
See also: Ac. 25:3. 
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c. An indirect deliberative question may imply an origi- 
ual command. 
vrodelEw 5é buty riva voBnOare. 
But I wili warn you whom ye should fear. Lk. 12:5. 


XIII. Commanps ANp Proursirions 
References: R. 851, 885, 890, 908, 942-950; M. 122-126. 


286. It is very uncommon to find this class of sentences 
treated separately in Greek grammars. But the average 
student never fully appreciates the important distinctions 
involved for the simple reason that he never sees them in a 
single comprehensive view. Therefore, the purpose of this 
book requires that we treat commands and prohibitions in 
a separate group. It is most practical to classify them 
under the three tenses used. 


In the Future Tense 


287. Occasionally the future indicative is used in the 
sense of a command. This usage occurs frequently in the 
LXX, each of the ten commandments being given this way. 


ayannoes Tov TANGLOV Gov Kal pLonoes Tov éxOpdv Gov. 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy. Mt. 5:43. 
See also: Mt. 6:5; 27:4; Lk. 13:9, 


In the Aorist Tense 


288. The essential force of the aorist tense is very clearly 
exhibited in commands and prohibitions. 

(1) Prohibitions with the Aorist Subjunctive. The main 
idea of the aorist tense, as has been indicated, is to express 
punctiliar action. When a prohibition, which is a negative 
command, is expressed in the aorist it means to forbid in 
advance whatever may be contemplated. The only way a 
prohibition in the second person and in the aorist tense is 
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expressed in the New Testament is by the use of the sub-. 
junctive mood. But in the third person either the subjunc- 
tive or imperative is used. 


Kal pndéva Kara Thy 6b0v doTacnabe. 


And salute nobody along the way. Lk. 10:4. 
See also: Mt. 10:9; Ac. 7:60. 


(2) The Aorist Imperative in Commands. When the 
aorist imperative is used it denotes swmmary action—“an 
action that is either transient or instantaneous, . . . or 
to be undertaken at once” (W. 313). 


a , ‘ A > - Teer , 
apatw Tov oTavpov adTov Kai dkoNovbEiTw wot. 


Let him iake up his cross (at once, aor.) and follow me (continually, 
pres.). Mt. 16:24. 
See also: Jn. 5:8; Mk. 2:11. 


The aorist imperative predominates in the New Testament, which 
fact “‘is characteristic of the Kowvf generally” (R. 855). The distinction 
between the present and aorist imperative sometimes seems to be 
ignored. But we are safest when we assume that the author had a 
reason in his mind for using one rather than the other. Indeed, 
Winer says that “in many cases it depends on the writer whether 
or not he will represent the action as occurring, in a point of time 
and momentary, or as only commencing, or likewise continuing” (W. 
314). Why does it not in every case depend upon the writer? Asa 
matter of fact, it does. 


In the Present Tense 


289. In the present tense the imperative is used for both 
commands and prohibitions. 

(1) The Present Imperative in Commands. When the 
present imperative is used, it denotes continuous or repeated 
action. Every time Jesus asked a person to follow him he 
used the verb dxodovéw in the present imperative. 

kal Néyer adT@, dkodovPer por. 
And he says to him, Follow me. Mt. 9:9. 
That is, begin now to follow me, and continue doing so. 
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As a climax to Jesus’ parable about the man who persisted in asking 
for three loaves until he got them, we find, aireire . . . CnTetTe 
. . . Kpovere, keep on asking; keep on seeking; keep on knocking 
(Lk. 11:9). And Luke reports that Jesus answered the man who asked 
help to get part of an inheritance, dpare Kal yuddocecbe 76 
maons mdeovetias, be constantly alert in guarding yourselves from 
every form of greed (Lk. 12:15). 


(2) The Present Imperative in Prohibitions. The pres- 
ent tense is properly used for expressing continued action. 
A prohibition in the present imperative demands that action 
then in progress be stopped. 


Hn} Kplvere, iva un KptOnre. 
Stop judging, lest ye be judged. Mt, 7:1. 


éya ExNarov . . . A€yer wor, M? KAale. 


1 was weeping ; he says to me, Stop weeping. Rev. 5:4, 5. 
See also: Lk. 10:7; Jas. 3:1. 


The Aorist Subjunctive and Present Imperative in 
Prohibitions Contrasted 


290. The purpose of a prohibition, when expressed by | 
the aorist subjunctive, is to forbid a thing before it has 
begun; i.e., it commands to never do a thing. But a pro- 
hibition in the present imperative means to forbid the 
continuance of an act; it commands to quit doing a thing. 
' There should be nothing confusing about understanding 
the force of these negative commands as they occur in 
these tenses. As we learned in the study of tense, the pres- 
ent tense in any of its moods means linear or durative 
action, whereas the aorist tense in any of its moods means 
the converse of linear or durative action, it means punc- 
tiliar or summary action. 

{1) Thus a prohibition expressed with the present tense 
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demands the cessation of some act that is already in 
progress. 


pn KNalere €m’ Eye. 
Do not continue (i.e., stop) weeping for me. Lk, 23:28. 
See also: Jn. 2:16; 20:17. 


Moulton tells how his friend Davidson learned the difference in 
meaning between the present and aorist in prohibition by bearing a 
Greek command his dog to stop barking by using w7 with the 
present imperative. With that as a clue he found the distinction 
carefully observed throughout the history of the Greek language, 
from the classical Attic literature to the Greek which is spoken 
today (M, 122). 


(2) A prohibition expressed in the aorist tense is a warn 
ing or exhortation against doing a thing not yet begun. 


Lg eloeveyKns Nuas els TEe_pacpor. 
Do not (ever) lead us into temptation. Lk. 11:4. 
See also: Lk. 14:8; Jn. 19:24. 


i. There are a few occurrences in the New Testament of prohibitions 
in the aorist tense in which the general rule is disregarded. In Jn. 
3:7 we find un @avudons addressed to Nicodemus who was already 
marveling, and in Mt. 1:20 un goBnOns mapadaBeiv Maptar is 
addressed to Joseph who is then planning to break his engagement 
with Mary. “But, as a rule, it is the ingressive aorist subjunctive 
used in prohibitions to forbid a thing not yet done, or the durative 
present imperative to forbid the continuance of an act” (R. 852). 

ii. The subjunctive with fva may be used in passionate exhortation 
or entreaty with the approximate force of a command. Thus in Mk. 
5:23 the petition of Jairus to Jesus, tva €Nav éwO7s Tas XElpas avTh, 
might be rendered, Qh, that thou wouldst come and lay thy hands on her! 

iu. Buttmann’s description of the aorist subjunctive in prohibition 
as a “substitute” for the imperative is scarcely accurate (Bt. 211). 
While it is true that the subjunctive fills the office of the aorist impera- 
tive, yet the genius of the subjunctive is present. Thus wu) ole. Twa 
means quit doing a thing, while 1) Tounons TLVa carries both authority 
and expediency and is more nearly equivalent to our, you had better not 
doit. Itis hardly to be taken for granted that any mood loses its own 
significance when filling an office ordinarily supplied by another. 
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iv. Moulton finds in the New Testament one hundred and thirty- 
four examples of the present imperative in prohibitions, while there 
are only eighty-four of the aorist. subjunctive. This probably 
arises from the immediate ethical application involved in the view- 
point of the New Testament writers. It is to be noticed in this 
connection that aorist prohibitions are expressed in the New Testa- 
Ment almost exclusively by the subjunctive, the aorist imperative 
occurring only a few times in the second person. This arises from 
the sense of ethical restraint in the aorist subjunctive. The em- 
phatic sense of the aorist subjunctive is evident from the fact that 
it is the construction most used with the double negative, only the 
future indicative dividing the usage with it, and that in a ratio of 
eighty-six to fourteen (cf. R. 854). 


APPENDIX 


PARADIGMS 
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PARADIGM 1 FIRST DECLENSION 
TERMINATIONS 
Singular 
Feminine Masculine 
Behe «Set? a a n nS as 
(Ab) eae. as nS nS ou ov 
D. (LL) ag Oe n @ 
AG... os. 2 ene eee av av nv nv av 
Vode cuss POPES a a n a a 
Plura? 
IN CVS) ana ie reece au 
ETL NS Tipe ten teet deen he cheney 7 wy 
DT). 52s es oe ats 
POSE PE: Spee ME oe neta oe as 
FEMININE Nouns 
HMépa: day dofa: glory apxn: beginning 
Singular 
S58 639 Deo Hepa. 60€a apxn 
G. (Ab.).... Nuepas 60Ens a&pxins 
2 (LcI,)... nuEpG. 60En a&pxn 
Le a NMeépav ddEav apxnv 
Plural 
PCV ES.» eons NMEpar d0Eat apxat 
Ge tAD?) of os 7 MEPGV doka@v apxav 
2 ONG bee i Pe HMEpars d6Eats apxats 
i rae vet Huepas d0€as apxas 
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Mascutinge Nouns 


mpoynTns: prophet veavias: young man 
Singular 
Ne eeieais «21,0 Tpopnrns veavias 
CEPR ees: Tpopntov veaviou 
(9311058 Oe TpognTn veavig. 
CSG aie Se TpoynTnv veaviav 
A ee Tpoynra veavia 
Plural 
ny 12 ee Tpognrar veavias 
GAD: .. TpoenTav VEQVLaV 
Doth LS: wc Tpognrats VEQVLALS 
OR es, oes sha. TT popntTas veavias 
PARADIGM 2 SECOND DECLENSION 
TERMINATIONS 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
ING ac bat os ov ou G 
CHRD). cecea ov wp 
DAG) inc ® ous 
4 5 ov ous a 
Minette nas € ov ou a 
Masculine (and Feminine) Neuter 
Noyos: word épyov: work 
Singular 
Netiecsic’s sss doyos épyov 
GARDE... doyou ép’you 
Di Cimiyie... NYw Epyw 
AG. wakes door épyov 


Vi Geter aaes t oye épyov 
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Plural 
NiQle.ece: Oyo épya 
Gc fAb) a. <3 AOYwr épywv 
Dis ie)... dAoyous épyots 
aC Nees oe ie doyous épya 
PARADIGM 3 THIRD DECLENSION 
TERMINATIONS 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nene ee $ — €s a 
GOA so. os wy 
2. (001 hae t ou 
Oe a er vora — as a 
V _ — €s a 
MASscuLINE AND FEMININE Nouns 
xapis, 7: aiwy,d: apxwv,d: avyp, 6: 
grace age ruler man 
Singular 
1 eee a geet xapts alwy apKwv avnp 
GatAb.). 2.9, xapiros  aidvos a&pxovros avdpos 
ae aed bo eae Xa pete aigve a&pxovTe avdpi 
RG Bil ence hs xapu al@va a&pxovTta avipa 
Vipin, O's’. ates Xa pts aia@y a&pxov avep 
Plural 
N.(V,)..¢..05 xaperes ~ alaves apxovres avdpes 
Ge (AD?) fo wer xapitwy aiwvwr apxovTwy avipav 
BPA A Cag bp eee Xapioe algae &pxovet. avdopace 


ORE eh ae ee xapitas aiwvas &pxovras avipas 


yovels, 6: 


PARADIGM 4 
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Singular 
TONLS, 7): ix6vs, 6 
parent city fish 
yovels moNts ixdis 
yovews TONEWS ixOvos 
yovet TONEL ixOve 
yovéa TON ixObv 
7yovev OAL ixv 
Plural 
yoveis TONELS ixves 
YOVEWY TONEWP ixOvwv 
yovevot TOXNECL ixPvor 
yoveis TOAELS ixOvas (ix6vs) 


NEUTER NOUNS 


o@pa: body yévos: race 
Singular 
oHua yevos 
OWMaATOS yévous 
OOMATL vyéver 
oOma "yévos 
Plural 
oMpaTa vyevn 
TWMATWY yevav 
oHpace yévert 
TWMaATA yévn 
IRREGULAR NOUNS 
Bovs, 6: 0x vous, 6 (voos): mind 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Bovs Boes vous vou 
00s Bowyv VOU V@V 
Bot Bovot vo vous 
Bouv Bovs(Boas) vovv vous 
Bov Boes vov vor 
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Like vols are declined several contracted nouns of the 
second declension, suck as durdois, daTovv, xpvoovs. Other 
irregular forms of declension deserving of special notice are: 


aidws (f.), gen. aidovs (from aidéaos), dat. aidot, acc. aida. 

adwy (f.), gen. dw, dat. aw, acc. &rwr. 

Boppas (m.), gen. Boppa. 

yanra (n.), gen. yadaxzos, ete. 

Ynpas (n.), gen. ynpws (from ynpaos), dat. yaper. 

yovu (n.), gen. yovaros, ete. 

yurn (f.), gen. yuvacxds, dat. yuvacki, acc. yuvatxa, voc. 
yivat. 

€pis (f.), gen. Eptdos, acc. piv; nom. pl. pers or Zpudes. 

Zebs (m.), gen. Avs, dat. Avi, acc. Ala, voc. Zeb. 

hutov (n.), gen. julcous, dat. 7uioer; nom. and acc. pl. 
npiova. 

Opié (f.), gen. Tpexes, etc.; dat. pl. Opiki. 

"Ingovs (m.), gen. "Incod, dat. "Inaot, acc. "Ingovv, voc. 
"Inoov. 

iuas (m.), gen. iuavros, etc.; dat. pl. iwace. 

KAels (f.), gen. kAevdds, dat. «kevdi, acc. Kelty and «Aeida; 
ace. pl. kets and xAetdas. 

KrAjyns (m.), gen. KAjperTos, ete. 

kpéas (n.), gen. kpéaros, etc.; ace. pl. xpéa. 

kbwy (m.), gen. kuvds, etc.; dat. pl. xvat. 

paprus (m.), gen. paprupos, etc.; dat. pl. uapruac. 

vaus (f.), sing. vews, vni, vay; pl. vpes, vewv, vavol, vais. 

ddovs (m.), gen. d66vTos, etc. 

ovs, (n.), gen. w7ds, ete.; dat. pl. wat. 

movs (m.), gen. odds, etc.; dat. pl. roct. 

mvp (n.), gen. rupds, ete. 

vdwp (n.), gen. bédarTos, etc. 

xetp (f.), gen. xerpds, etc.; dat. pl. xepat. 

div (f.), gen. wédtvos, ete. 
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PARADIGM 5 THE ARTICLE 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
INF eh Tek le 6 7 70 ot ai Th 
GCAD.): . «5. Tov 8 86THS «=| TOV TOV «TOV TOV 
D: G. 1.). ™@ TH T@ Tos Tals Tots 
ECoe ols 6 s sche Tov THY TO Tos Tas Th 
PARADIGM 6 DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES 
Kados: beautiful 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
N........KaA6s  Kadn Kadov Karol Karat Kara 
G. (Ab.)..kaXov = kadns = Kadov Kady Kart@v Kadrov 
D. (L. I.).kad@ Kady Kadrt@ xKadots xKadais Kadots 
iO KaNovy Kadnvy Kaddv Kadovs Karas Kara 
LU ee Kane Ka\yn Kadov Kadot Kadai Kara& 
éxwv: willing 
Singular 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
AMEN oe v's vise ee EK@Y éxovoa éxov 
CHLCAD, )Jecoth tees .  €KOVTOS éxovons EKOVTOS 
Pedi.) os & ates 2 ExOVTL éxovon EKOVTL 
EOIN 5 sla viele ees éxovTa ExoUTaY €KOV 
Plural 
O80) rr Mas. Fem. Neut. 
INOW) es -cerewre oe ExOvTES éxovoat €xOVTA. 
GRAD) sh dee EKOVT WD EKOVO@Y EKOVT@V 
LBs) ees Exovat éxovcats Exovoe 
AOE Maas eons éxOvTas éxovoas éxOvTa 
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adios: unjust 


Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
IN caste, &OuKos aduKov &OuKoe aduKa 
G. (Ab.) adiKou &diKxov AdiKwY adikwy 
2D. (LatS adixw adiKw adixors adixors 
ALC. ce cnn... &OcKov a&OtKov aOiKous aduxa 
1 ST eee Gduxe &OtKxov a&deKoe G@éduxa 
aAnOns: true 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Baie fee es 3 a&AnOns adnbés adnbeis adn 
G. (Ab.) aAnbots  addnOovs aAnbav = adnOav 
D. (L. 1)... adn bet arnbet aAnbéo. adnbéor 
Cie ua adAnO7h ardnbés adAnbets  —adnb7 
OSS a eee andes adnbes adnbets  adnO 
oMppwV: sane 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nhe te . cwypwry a ppov TWYPOVES Gw~ypova 
G. (Ab.).... cwgpovos saHgpovos acwypdvur TWLPOVUD 
D. (L.1.)... cegpov. aegporr THPpoTL  aw~ypoct 
/ ee oe owppova aaypov cwppovas awepova 
(pk ees oappov o@ppov Twppoves awypova 
Taxus: swift 
Singular 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Oe re fot hee a TAaXUS TAXELA TAX 
GE AADOO. occ TAXEOS TaXELAS TAaXEOS 
Dig bing 1 ee TAXEL Taxela TAXEL 
75 argh okie, ee Taxbv TAaXElav Taxv 
NEE Sie li iia Be TAaXU TAaXELa TAaXU 
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_ Plural 
Mas. Fem. 
NOR xc h00 Pete TAXELS TAXELAL 
GAD) Sco. 08 TAXEWV TAXE@V 
EDAURIOD. sc 5.« «SR TAXETL TAXELALS 
OW s «soc SI TAXELS Taxelas 
Vea ec 50.5 Bees TAXELS TAXEtaL 
mas: all 
Singular 
Mas. Fem. 
(Si 40 Geer re Tas Taca 
Gea). «5 ccd we TavTos TONS 
Paar hs )s eth rats TAvTt Taon 
OAM dikc + > Sata Bevel TAVTA Tacav 
Plural 
Mas. Fem. 
NRO s ths BEEOR'S TAVTES TACaL 
GERAD) xs. TAVTOV TAC@Y 
Dasher ls)....c FORK TAL TAoas 
PCat ys ia s HORNS TAVTAS TACaS 


péyas: great 


Singular 


Mas. Fem. 
1 Fee péeyas peyarn 
GOD die 3.55 as peyadou peyadns 
PSC Es en: «nc Spee peyarw pweyadn 
Beate fotarels cs a oes peyav meyadnv 


Neut. 
TAXED 
TAXEWY 
TAXECL 
TAXEG 
TAXEA 


Neut. 
TOV 
TavTos 
TavTt 
Tay 


Neut. 


TavTa 
TAVTOV 
TACL 
TavrTa 


Neut. 
péeya 
peyadov 
Meyare 
peya 
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Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
ROI. othe meyadou meyadae peyara. 
Ge fTApoe Ss. peyadwv peyadav peyadwr 
Po (ie te ee peyadous peyaAars peyadous 
Ate ee... ee, peyadous peyadas peyara 
modus: much 
Singular 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
DV) aah. 5: moNvs ToAAn TOAD 
TABI). sco? xs cc TroAXou ToNANS moAAov 
rei This sos 3 TONAG TON TONG 
LOS ae a ieee ToNby TONAHY TONY 
Plural 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
TGs 669 Rice Dare TohXot mohXat TONG 
EAD Dosis « Sok, TOAN@Y TONN@Y TOAAN@Y 
EE get) ane aa modXots moA\ats moAAots 
Baek a es aa! mo\Aovs ToANas TOANG 


Declension of the forms of comparison: - repos, - raros, 
and -.o7os are declined like kadés; -wwyv is declined like cHypwr. 

The following are a few of the principal irregular com: 
paratives and superlatives. 


ayalos BedAriov BéXTLaTOs 
Kpeloowy KpaTLoTos 

KaKos KQKL@V KAKLOTOS 
xelpwv xelpioros 

, > , > , 

uLKpos éXaoowv €XAXLOTOS 
Roowy HKtoTOs 

ToNvs wKelwy or TAEWY wrEloTOS 


These are the comparative and superlative forms of primi- 
tive roots whose positive form had become obsolete. 
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PARADIGM 7 DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS 
éyo: I jets: we av: thou dpets: ye 

NAB ke as eyo 1 ELS ov bets 

G. (Ab.)......€uov, wou Huav gov Dav 

D. (L. 1.).... .€ot, poe Hey col but 

ane eee . EME, ME Mas oe vuas 


avros: he (she, it) 


Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Noes <8 avTés attTn at’Td aitrot adtal avra 


G. (Ab.)....adtod airis airov attav aitavy airapv 
D. (L.1.)...at7@ = arp = att@~—sarots abrais avrots 
GT ial A avTov attnvy aird aitots aitads aiTa 


ovros: this 


Singular 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nees £4 FREER UFOs arn TOUTO 
GRAD is 630 eC rebron TavTNS TOUTOU 
DAML s) sos ns oe. | TOUTE TavTn TOUTW 
nee TOUTOV TAaUTHV TOUTO 
Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
INeaeeoa sss aeekes GUTOL avrat TavTa 
GUAR) iia ceet TTOUTOr TOUTO TOUTWY 
DARE.) So ey TOUTOLS TAUTALS TOUTOLS 


AG. othe Oat, BS TOUTOUS TavTas TavTa 
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éxeivos: that 


Singular 

Mas. Fem. Neut. 
ye ee ete éxeltyn éxeivo 
Ge (Ab.) 0 Pde. SeakeRavon éxelvns éxeivou 
Dold 1 by erat Sete €xelvy €xelvn EKELv 
| ae WI cn 8 €Kelvov éxelynv éxeivo 

Mas. Fem. Neut. 
i ee veces €KELVOL éxetvat éxetva 
CPAD SY eats ce oe Exel va ExElLvay EKELVWY 
OTS OS © Ge eee EKELVOLS éxelvas éxelvos 
POS oreo 4 seeeee. €kELVOUS éxelvas éxetva 

bs: who 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 

Le ee os n 6 ot at a 
EE KAD: Jose OD nS ov av Qv Ov 
Daa)... @ n @ ots ais ois 
/ Ce ee oe ; OF nv 6 ols as a 

tis: who? (what?) 

Singular Plural 
Mas.Fem. Neut. Mas.Fem. Neut. 

BNE Acts Fete tis Th Tives Tiva 
SS ee Tivos Tivos TLV@D TLYOV 
| a @ Dee EY Perm « 17) rive TioL Tiot 
JOGOS Bee Tia th Tivas tiva 


The indefinite pronoun tis, ri, is declined like the above, 
except for accent, being an enclitic. 
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éuos: my 
Singular Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. Fem. Neut. 
IN Saetin ee. é€uos = en éuov = éwot— sept SE 
Gi (ADD ces éuov «éuns «= euou—s§s Fy =u) eu 
D. (L. 1)... .éua@ éup Eu@ é€uots éuais epols 
Ror eaaxtas « éudv éunv éuov éuots euds ena 
Like the above are declined aos, thy; nuérepos, our; buérepos, 
your. 
PARADIGM 8 DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 
Singular 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Nes lowe ste Newv Nvovea vor 
ROAD eso. lees vovTos Avobons ovTos 
iB Oe 8 TO BD Rang ere bovTt Avobon Norte 
es A ee Norra Avovcav dvov 
Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
NGS. Sh aor bores Nbovoat Norra 
ARO )y 00's duratertce AvovTwv Avove@yv AvovTwv 
PMO Le). saattce Nove Avovoats Above 
CSS pe Crees Sees Novtas Avoboas Alovra 
Singular 
Mas. Fenn. Neut. 
i CER Nbcas Avoaca Nioav 
oy (|) Rr NbcavTos Avadons Nbaarros 
DOGEes ook et Nboapre AvoaoN Nbcarre 
AGW sik cals uekte Nboarra Noacay Ndoap 
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Plural 
Mas. 
5 ge A Nvoartes 
Geta... eee AvoavTov 
1D DG 2 Dogg by yaaa} Nbcace 
PREC Sake woe. Naartos 
Singular 
Mas. 
Rone ee Oe AedAuKWS 
ret AD. ioe of. uh AeduKOTOS 
|e OR beh ee AeAvKOTL 
OMe ke, es gt NeAvKOTA 
Plural 
Mas. 
RR = Sod wate AeAUKOTES 
CRT. eae AedvKOTWY 
D2 6 On I eee AeAuKoat 
PMCS cy oe a Sa ec AeAvuKOTas 
Singular 
Mas. 
Se a eee Avbels 
COeHCAD. \elim nara? «2 AvbEevTos 
POO CL ik irocsares x 2 AvbEevTe 
Ales oe gtediny oceteser « AvbevTra 
Plural 
Mas. 
Og ue ae Avbévres 
Ce(AD Rs as. s AvoevTwv 
(RANG OAG by ane ee Avbetoe 
Gis eee weit 3) Avbevras 


Fem. 
Avoacat 
Avoac@py 
Avoacats 
Avodoas 


Fem. 
AeAvKULA 
AeAvKvias 
AedvKvia 
AeAvKULAy 


Fem. 
AeAvKviaL 
NeAuKULOV 
AeAvKvLats 
AeAvKvias 


Fem. 
AvbEtoa 
Avbeions 
Avbelon 
AvOeicav 


Fem. 
Avbetcar 
Avbevo av 
Avbeioats 
Avbeioas 


Neut. 
NVoavra 
Avodvrwv 
AVoace 
NUoavra 


Neut. 
AedvKOs 
AEeAUKOTOS 
AeAvUKOTE 
AeAuKos 


Neut. 
AeAvKOTA 
AeAvKOTWL 
eAvKOoe 
AeAvKOTA 


Neut. 
AvbEev 
Avbevros 
Avbévre 


AvbEev 


Neut. 
AvbevTa 
dAvbévTaw 
Avbeioe 
d\vbevra 
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Singular 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
bh aL ee Avopevos Avopern dvd mevov 
Ceo. eee Avopevou Avopevns Avopevou 
Dee eae ees ane Avopéevry? Avowery Avopéver 
AGate. fo o< saa AvdpeEvov Avoyévnv Avdpevov 
Plural 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Ne Pe co ce ON Avo pevor Avopevat Avo peva 
(oP). 12.) Pea Avopéevwv Avopevav Avopevev 
TRA loo ea ss Avopevots Avopévats Avopévots 
Re ees esate Avopevous Avopevas Avodpeva 
PARADIGM 9 DECLENSION OF NUMERALS 
CARDINALS 
Mas. Fem. Neut. M. F. Mas. Neut., 
& N. Fem. ' 
ING en, os els pia €v dv0 Tpels Tpla 
G. (Ab.).... €vds ras = €vds-— U0 TOLOVY TPLOV 
D, Get.) évi Ma évi duct Tpiot TpLot 
ee éva play =p dvio Tpels pla 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
INGA ewan TETO APES TégT APA 
C20 5.<: he TETTA PWV TETTApwy 
Ptie ewes Tégoapot Tégoapat 
1S, Tégoapas Tégoapa 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Ny caioaiets & xidvor xiAvaL xirva 
GiwAbD.4. XUALwY XeALeov XUALwv 
Dade). . XLALoLS xXeALaLs XeALous 
AC. heat xtALous xALas xirALa 
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Singular: Mas. rpiros, fem. rpirn, neut. TpiTop, ete. 
Plural: Mas. rpiro., fem. rpirar, neut. rpira, ete. 
Throughout like cans. 


- PARADIGM 10 THE VERB 


The accompanying folder contains a scheme of the 
entire verb system, presented in a single view, and designed 
to enable the student to secure a more comprehensive knowl]- 
edge of the Greek verb. For this valuable contribution the 
authors are indebted to Mr. L. R. Elliott, Th.D., Librarian 
of the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, and 
Instructor in Biblical Greek. The student will find this 
paradigm a valuable aid in mastering the Greek verb sys- 
tem, and a source of ready reference in composition work. 


CoNJUGATION OF SomME IRREGULAR VERBS 


The verbs eipi, be; eiur, go; dpinue (ad + tnur), send away; 
Ketmat, lie; and K&@nua, sit, are inflected as follows: 


Present Indicative 


elute ele aginue KELMLAL KaOnuat 
él ei apets Keloar Kan 
éoTt €lot aviner KELT QL KaOnrar 
éouev tev agieuev Kel weOa Kabnucba 
éaTé tre aglere Keta0e Kanade 
cial tact aylovot KelvTat KaOnvrat 
Imperfect 
” A > , > , BJ 6 U 
hunv jew neinv éxelunv = exanunv 
Hs, 7o0a = ets Hoes éxetvo €xaOnoo 
Hv Hee Hoe EKELTO €xaOnro 
nev juev noleuey éxeiweOa = Ea Osea 
NTE TE HOLETE Exerobe éxa.Onabe 


hoav noav nylecav éxewrTo €éxdOnvro 
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Present Subjunctive 


@ ta agua KEWPAL Kab@pat 
ns ins avups Ken Kady 

n in agey KENT QL xabnrat 
@pev i@pev agiaueyv Kewpda Kabapeba 
ATE inte aguyTe Kénode Kabnobe 
aoe i@ou apioat KewrTat Kad@vrat 


Present Imperative 


tO 10 agier KELoO xaGou 

éoTw irw apéTw Keio Ow Kabnabw 
éoTe tre ayere Ketabe xabnobe 
éoTwoav trwoav aguTwoav Keicbwoav Kabjobwoar 
OvTwY 


Present Infinitive 
eivat iévar avuevat xetoBar Kabnobat 


Present Participle 
av, ovca iw, lovca ales, dguetoa Kelwevos, Kabnpevos 
of 


ov iov apuev -N, OV = =”, -Ov 


The Future of epi 


éooua éooueba 
Eon éveabe 
éorat égovrar 


The Future of d&ginue 
agnow agnoopev 
agnoes aonoere 
agnoer agnoovar 
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Following are other forms found in the New Testament. 

Future pass. 3 p. sing. ageOjoerat. 

Pres. ind. middle 3 p. sing. dgierat, pl. dgievrat and 
aglovow. 

Aor. pass. ind. 3 p. pl. agvé0ycav; subj. 3 p. sing. ave67. 

The aor. active ind. dgqjKa is conjugated like é@nxa, and 
the aor. subj. 4¢@ is conjugated like Niw. 

Aor. imper. active 2 p. sing. ages, pl. &vere. 

Aor. active inf. dgetvar. 

Aor. active part. ageis, - eica, -év. 

Pf. middle ind. 3 p. pi. dgéwvrat. 


Oida, know, which is second perfect in form, is conjugated 
as follows: 


Second Perfect 


Indicative § Subjunctive Optative Imperative 
oda 66a eldelnv 
oidas, oic8a eons eideins ioAe 
ode ei67 eldetn toTw 
iopev elO@pev eldelnmev 
lore eldnTe eldeinre lore 
icace eldaou eldeinoay loTwoav 
Infinitive Participle 
eidévar eldms, eldvta, eidds 
Second Pluperfect Future 
joe elgouat or édnow 
foes eion eLdnoes 
joe eloer ar eldjoet 
joerpev eiooueba eldnoouev 
noerte eiceade eldnoere 


yoeoar eloovTar eidnoovat 
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The Second Aorist of yudoxw, know 


Indic. Impv. Subj. vv, inflected like 6a 
evr Inf. yvavat 

éyrws yrabe Part. ‘yvots, yvovoa, yvov 
eyrw yruTo 

EvVWmEV 

eYYWTE YVOTE 

eyrwoav YVwTwoav 


The Second Aorist of Baivw, go 


Indic Imp. Subj. 86, inflected like 6@ 
EBnv 

éBns Bnd Inf. Bnvac 

€Bn Bnrw Part. Bas, Baca, Bar 

€Onpev 

éBnre Bare 

éBnoav Bavrwv 


Future and Aorist of Ba\\w, throw 


In forming the future one Xis In forming the aorist the 
dropped and e is substituted stem is shortened by drop- 
for it. Wehave asaresult the ping one \, thereby leaving 


following contract forms: the simple verb stem. 
Baro BaX@pev €Badov €Badouev 
Badets Banretre éBades é€Barere 
Bader Bar@ot éBade éBadov 


Other forms are the pf. ind. active and middle Bé8dynxa, 


BéBAnua; 1 aor. ind. pass. €B\nOnv. These are conjugated like 
the corresponding forms of Avw. 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS OF IRREGULAR VERBS 


To give an exhaustive list of the irregular verbs would carry us far 
beyond the prescribed limits of this volume. We present here some 
of the most difficult and most frequently used, with the recommenda- 
tion that they be thoroughly mastered by the student. A more 
extended list may be found in R-S. 48-56, 241-244, or MII. 224-266. 


Present Future Aorist Perfect Per. Mid. Aor. Pas. 


Act. 

ayyEArAw aYYEAG hryyera Hvyeduar nyyednv 
ayw aiw nyaryov Hypac nxOnv 
aipéw atpnoouwar etdov Nenwar npednv 
aipw apa npa npKa NPWat nponv 
a&Kovw a&Kkovow HKovea a&xnkoa nKovabnv 
auapTarvw GmapTnow jHuaptov nudprynka 

NwapTnaa 
avoi'yw avoiew nrewea avéewya  nrvewypar nvewxOnv 

avewea. dvéwyuar avewxOnv 

jvoiea Hvovypmar nvotxOnv 
GQTOKTELYW = -KTEVO) ~EKTELVO ~€KTaVOnV 
aout dmodéow atwr\eca aTwrAwrAa 
apéoKw apéow hpera 
apvéouar a&pvnoouar npynoaunv Hpynuar  npvnOnv 
a&pxw &pEouat  nptaunv 
avinue “now “Ka -€lKa ~EWMAL -€Onv 
- Baivw Bnoopat €&Bnv BéBnxa 
Badrd\w Bare €Badov BéEBX\nxa  BéBAnuwar €EBANAnv 
YO, ew yaunow  eynua yeyaunka eyaunOnv 
yivouat vyevnoouar éyevounv “yeyova vyeyernuar éyernOnv 
yuvaoKw yvooomat eyvwv éyrwKa éyrwomar eyvoabnv 
ypagu ypayw  eypaya ‘yéypaga ‘yeypaupar eypagny 
OELKVULLL betEw eberEa déderywar édelxOnv 


ééxouas béfouar  édeEauny dédeypar  €d€xOnv 
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Present Future Aorist Périont Per. Mid. _ Aor. Pas, 


Act. 
d.daoKw b1baEw édtdata €6L6axOnv 
Otdwpe baow é6wka dédwKa déb0uar  €d00nv 
biwKw biwEw ediwka dediwyuat édwwxOnv 
dvvapat duvyngopar édvvaunv novynOnv 
novvaynv novvaacbnv 
eyyifw ey yiow nyywa = yyytka 
eYYL@ 
eiul égopuat env (impf.) 
éATriCw €ATLO Adria Arka, 
épyavopar npyacaunv elpyacuar eipyacOns 
épxomat éXeboouat AAOov ednrvba 
eo Bie gayoua. egayor 
evayyertfw elnyyéeAuoa elnyYeNio pat 
einyyedAto One 
einyyedtoapnv 
el pioKw evpnow €U pov eVpnka ev péOnv 
evxouat eVEouat evEaunv 
Exw €Ew éoxov éoxnxa 
$€\w Gednow noérAnoa 
OyngKw @avovpar eavov TéOvnka 
torn oTHTw éornoa éoTnka éoTadnv 
Katw Kavow éxavoa Kéxauuar €xavOnv 
Kaew KaNéow éxddeoa  KeKAnKa KexAnmar éxAHOnv 
KALV@ KALV® éxduva KEKALKQ EKNLOnL 
Kplv@ Kplwwa@ éxpiva KEKPLKG Kéxptwar  éexptOny 
AauBave AnWouat  édaBov elnga etAnumar édAneOnv 
Xela AEiw éXurov Aé€NorTA «=—s_ NEAtpar edELOnV 
pavbavew éuabov peuadnka 
péed\rw wed\djow Huweddov 
éveddov 
peévo eva éuewa éuevnka 


MLYnoKw uynow éurnoa Béuynuac = ezurnoOnv 
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Act. 

dpaw oYouat eldov écopaKxa 

€WPAKA. eOnv 
TATXW érabov qrérovda 
relOw TET érevoa mwérov0a  wereouar éretaOnv 
tive Tomar €rov TETUKA ér0Onv 
TUTTO wecouuat emrecov TERTOKA 
oTENNG oTEAG éorecka = €oradxa =earadyar éoradrny 
FTPEDW) oTpeyw éorpeva EoTpaupar éotpagny 
THe owow éowoa veTWKA céowouar éowOnv 
TENEw TENG éréXeca = reréXeKa = TE TENET au ETEAETONY 
Lone Onow €Onka TéBerka TéHewar  éeTéeOnv 
Tpexw édpaov 
alive gavovuat évava e€gavnv 
pépw olow hveyKa évyvoxa. nvexOnv 
pevya gebEouat epvyov TepEVvy a 
bei pw gbepa Egberpa épOappar égbapnvy 


Note: —A few forms not occurring in the New Testament have 
een given in order that the student may become familiar with the 
varintLiwns in verb stems. 


EXERCISES FOR COMPOSITION IN GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Orthography 


1. Paul saluted the church at Gaius’ house. 2. On ac 
count of him some blasphemed the name of God. 3. Thus 
he shall do for all. 4. He brought the fruit of the Olive. 
5. God is righteous and I am evil. 6. They crucified my 
Savior, and he died for you and me. 7. Christ is the Lord 
of my life. 


Declension 


8. The man sent his brother to the master. 9. The gifts 
of the servants are pleasing to the kings. 10. The priests 
will bring the coats for the children. 11. The man wrote 
the epistle to his brother. 12. The shepherds came in the 
night. 13. The children, of the king are running through 
the temple. 


Conjugation 
14. The lambs are playing in the fields. 15. The birds 
were eating the wheat. 16. The teacher will call his dis- 
ciples. 17. The angels sang, praising God. 18. The ene- 


mies have crucified the Redeemer. 19. Many had deter- 
mined not to believe the word of Jesus. 


Nominative and Vocative Cases 


20. Thanksgiving ascended to the throne of God. 21. 
The gospel is the hope of all men. 22. Oh, vain works of 
sinful flesh! 23. O God, hear the prayer of thy people. 
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Genitive and Ablative Cases 


24. The message of life came from Heaven. 25. The 
journey of Paul was the salvation of the people. 26. Three 
of the disciples heard the message. 27. Jesus having been 
crucified, the soldiers parted his garments. 28. The mes- 
sage of the woman was worthy of praise. 29. John gave 
the people the revelation from Christ. 


Dative, Locative, and Instrumental Cases 


30. The Jews made trouble for them. 31. Those who 
trust the Savior are pleasing to Him. 32. It seemed best 
to them to go away. 83. The fishermen left in the boats. 
34. On that same night Judas betrayed him. 35. The be- 
liever should be a child in spirit. 36. He calmed the sea 
with a word. 37. The believer enjoys fellowship with his 
brethren. 38. They proclaimed the gospel with zeal. 39. He 
came earlier by five days. 


Accusative Case 


40. Paul remained in Ephesus three years. 41. They 
served in the same way. 42. He was mighty in the minis- 
try of the word. 48. Barnabas lived a good life. 44. The 
publicans asked him many questions. 


Prepositions 


45. The teacher went through the cities and up to the 
sea. 46. Jesus came from the Father and died for sinners. 
47. Paul suffered on account of his love for the cross. 48. 
John went out of the city and into the country and preached 
in the wilderness. 49. He went down to the river with the 
disciples. 50. The women remained by the altar and prayed 
for their sons. 51. The multitudes journeyed before Christ 
to the city. 52. The Savior died under the curse for sin. 
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Adjectives 


53. He spoke a good word to the idle boy, 54. The heart 
of the saint was pure. 55. The evil one is not able to do 
good. 56. He first gave commandment to the twelve. 57. 
Christ was greater than the law. 


Pronouns 


58. I am not the Christ, but thou art the Christ. 59. He 
is grieved on account of my sin. 60. Stephen, who was 
stoned for the faith, died without fear. 61. This boy is the 
son of that woman. 62. The jailer himself was baptized on 
the same night. 63. Certain said unto him, Who is this who 
forgives sins? 


Article 


64. Atonement is the work of Christ; grace belongs to 
God. 65. James was killed by Herod; but the church 
prayed for Peter. 66. Nations are in the bondage of sin. 
67. This Jesus is not only man; he is God. 


Voice and Mood 


68. They took counsel to slay him. 69. The uproar was 
silenced by the officers with a word. 70. What was the 
Master teaching? 71. Thou shalt hear the words of truth. 
72. Let us ask the Master what we shall teach. 73. Do not 
disobey God. 74. Let us love God. 75. Shall sin conquer 
us? May it never be! 76. Yield yourself to the entreaties 
of the Spirit. 


Tense 


77. Their enemies are making war upon the city. 78. 
Saints submit to the providence of God. 79. The priest was 
praying in the Temple. 80. They were waiting to slay him, 
and began crying out for his blood. 81. The redeemed in 
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heaven shall rejoice. 82. The multitude cried out against 
Jesus. 83. Peter became penitent. 84. The prophets wrote 
concerning the Messiah. 85. We have believed their mes- 
sage. 86, The council had condemned the Lord of glory. 


Infinitive 


87. Paul went to Macedonia to preach the gospel. 88, 
The women prayed while they worked. 89. The Pharisees 
ceased persecuting because they feared the people. 90. To 
work righteousness is becoming to the people. 91. Herod 
feared to keep his oath. 92. To win souls to Christ is the 
believer’s joy. 93. They were not worthy to receive the 
gospel. 


Participle 


94. The saints were waiting for the coming kingdom. 
95. ‘The one keeping his commandments loves him. 96. The 
people having assembled, the disciples proclaimed the mes- 
sage. 97. The priests were afraid because they had cruci- 
fied Jesus. 98. By sitting in the boat he was able to teach 
the multitude. 99. When the Sabbath came the scribes 
ceased working. 


Adverbs 


100. Finally, they were there. 101. They ran thither 
quickly. 102. He spoke more friendly and came nearer, 
103. He ran farthest and quickest. 104. God loves most 
and always. 


Conjunctions and Particles 


105. In fact, he loved his father, but he was covetous. 
106. They lived, for they obeyed the vision. 107. Whenever 
we preach the gospel somebody will believe. 108. Where- 
fore, we must give glory to God. 109. Now, the believer 
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prays in order that he may receive a blessing. 110. The 
Passover was indeed a great feast. 111. Yea, our flesh is 
weak through sin. 112. One is under the law, while another 
is under grace. 113. How shall we return his love, if indeed 
he died for us? 114. Above all, do good. 


Relative and Causal Clauses 


115. John baptized those who repented of their sins. 
116. God, who loves us, will not forget His children. 117. He 
who lives in sin does not have true faith. 118. We trust our 
souls to Christ, who will save them. 119. Paul rebuked 
Peter because Peter was wrong (write in four ways). 


Comparative, Locai, and Temporal Clauses 


120. We will suffer for our Lord as he suffered for us. 
121. The believer prays as the Spirit guides him. 122. 
Whenever a man sins and wherever he sins, he grieves the 
Holy Spirit. 123. Let us work until Jesus comes. 124. Paul 
was to wait at Troas until Titus came. 125. Paul waited 
at Philippi until Titus came. 126. Before the leper departed 
he asked to be healed. 127. While we wait, we must not 
be idle. 


Purpose, Result, and Substantival Clauses 


128. John was preaching near the Jordan in order that 
he might baptize the people. 129. Paul went with Luke 
to preach the gospel in Philippi. 1380. The Greeks came to 
inquire concerning Christ. 131. The way is so plain that 
the poor may understand it. 132. He left by night so that 
his enemies did not see him. 133. That he may please his 
Master is the Christian’s desire. 184. There came no one 
who really cared for him. 185. It seemed best to him to 
go to the feast. 136. They feared to seize him. 
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137. If Paul preached the gospel in Bithynia, men be- 
lieved. 138. If Paul had preached the gospel in Bithynia, 
men would have believed. 189. If Paul preaches the gospel 
in Bithynia, men will believe. 140. If Paul should preach 
the gospel in Bithynia, men would believe. 141. Even 
though Christ died on the cross, he was not a sinner. 142. 
Though the heavens should fall, the word of God will not 
fail. 


Indirect Discourse, Commands, and Prohibitions 


143. Jesus said that John was least in the kingdom of 
heaven. 144. The Spirit informed Paul what he would 
encounter at Jerusalem. 145. Paul instructed Titus to 
ordain bishops in every city. 146. Receive the message of 
truth ané preach it to the world. 147. Do not cease keeping 
the commandment of the Lord. 148. Stop sinning. 149. Do 
not sin, 


ENGLISH-GREEK VOCABULARY 


(This vocabulary is designed especially for the aid of students in 
preparing English-Greek composition. Instructors will find it ade- 
quate for a large variety of exercises. The exercises offered above 
may be used, or the teacher may give exercises of his own. For 
the preparation of this vocabulary we are principally indebted to 
Mr. John W. Patterson.) 


Key to Abbreviations 


1 a.: first aorist; abl.: ablative; ace.: accusative; act.: 
active; adj.: adjective; adv.: adverb; ai.: from the bottom; 
a. ps.: aorist passive; Aram.: Aramaic; AS: Apbbott- 
Smith’s Manual Greek Lexicon; Att.: Attic Greek; cf.: 
compare; cl. and el. Gr.: classical Greek; conj.: conjunc- 
tion; cons.: consonant; contra.: contraction; D.: Davis’ 
Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament; decl.: 
declension; dubl.: double; emph.: emphatic; f.: future; 
fem.: feminine; fm.: from; ftn.: footnote; G.: Green’s: 
Handbook and Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament; 
Ger.: German; impf.: imperfect; imv.: imperative; inc.: 
including; indel.: indeclinable; indef.: indefinite; inf.: 
infinitive; instru.: instrumental; inver.: interrogative; Lat.: 
Latin; J. 1. d.: locative, instrumental, dative; lit.: literally; 
LS.: Liddell and Scott; Man.: Manual Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament, Dana and Mantey; mid.: middle; 
MM.: Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament; mngs.: meanings; N.: Nestle’s Greek New Tes- 
tament; nom.: nominative; obj.: object; obs.: obsolete; 
opp.: opposite; pl.: plural; poss.: possessive; pred.: predi- 
cate; ps.: passive; ptc.: participle; sts.: sometimes; subst.: 
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substantive; t.: times; T.: Tischendorf’s Greek Text; Th.: 
Thayer’s New Testament Greek Lexicon; T.R.: Text Re- 
ceived; Tr.: Tregelles’ Greek Text; WH.: Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Text; Vulg.: Vulgate. 


A, an, expressed by the absence of the definite article. The 
absence of the article also denotes quality. 

able, to be, dvvapar. 

above all, obv, e wav (Man.). 

according to, kara with acc. (Man.). 

afraid, be, poBéouar (rpéuw, tremble, be afraid). 

against, eis, acc. only (into); xara (down), w. gen.; zpos 
(toward), w. acc. (Man.). 

all, ras, maca, rap. 

altar, @PvctagTyptov, -ov, Td (Bwyds, -ov, 6, elevated place 
altar; Ac. 17:23). 

always, 7avrore. 

am, eiui (be). 

and, kai (also); dé, in the next place, and, but, on the other 
hand. 

angel, &yyedos, -ov, 6 (messenger). 

appoint, kabiornm, a. subj. Kataorhjow, pres. inf. kafioravar- 

arrive, KaTaw\ew, 1 a. KarémAevoa (rapaBaddAw, place 
beside; mid. arrive). 

as, @s; xa0ws (according as, even as). 

ascend, d&vaBatvw (come up, go up). 

ask, aitéw (ask for something); épwrdw (ask a question). 

assemble, suvépxouar (convene, come together, go with), 2 
a. dOov, 2 pf. -eAnAvGa, 2 pf. pte. -edndAvOds ; 2 a. act. pte. 
-eMav; cuvkadéw, convoke, call together, assemble; 1 a. 
ouvexddeca; ouvayw, gather together, collect; 1 a. 
ouvnéa, 2 a. auvnyayov, pf. ovvyxa, or suvayayoxa, 
1 a. pte. cuvdtas (LS.), pf. pte. mid. cuvnyyevos. 

at, év (in, loc.,); éwi, upon (loc. or gen.). 

atonement. xarad\\ayy, -fs, 7» (reconciliation). 
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baptize, Barrifw, f. Bamriow, 14. éBarrica, pf. pte. BeBar- 
TLOMEVOS. 

Barnabas, BapvaBas, -a, 6. 

be, eiui (exist); yivowar (begin to be, become); 2 a. éyvevounv. 

because, 671; dua, because, or prep. with acc. 

become, yivouat, begin to be, come into being; 2 a. éyevounv. 

becoming, evox uwy, -ov (well-shaped, 1 Cor. 8:35); a&tos, -a, 
-ov, worthy, becoming. 

before, +pd (prep. w. abl.); éuapooev, in front of, w. abi. 
(L. ante); both are used in cl. Gr. of time and place; 
but in NT, chiefly time; éumpooder, place only; rpiv, 
before (formerly, L. przus). 

begin, &pxouat, 1 a. npEaunv. 

believe, rucTebw, f. rroTEevow. 

believers, of awiarot (the trusty, the faithful); believer, 6 
Tio TEvwv. 

belong, eiui with the dative case (cf. Man. under dat. case). 

best, KpetTTwv, -ovos (Kpelacwr, -ovos); TPATOS, -N, -OVv. 

betray, tapadidwyut, impf. ind. 3 sg. rapedidov, f. rapadwow, I 
a. TapedwKa. 

bird, zerewwdv, -ov, 76 (flying or winged animals, fm. zrerevvés, 
~N, -0V, flying). 

bishop, étoxKomos, -ou, 6. 

Bithynia, BvOvvia, -as, 7. 

blaspheme, BAacenuéw. 

blessing, evAovia, -as, 7. 

blood, aia, aluaros, 70. 

both ie and re" 2 teres eae SO Roe 

bondage, dovAebw, to be a slave, to be in bondage; (kara) 
-dovdAdw, to enslave. 

boy, mats, ravdds, 6 (4, girl); matdioxos, -ov, 6, young boy. 

bring, &yw; vépw, bear, carry. 

brother, ade gos, -ov, 6. 

but, ddAG; dé (cf. Man.). 
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by, taé (abl. of agent, w. pass); tapa, beside (w. loc. abl. 
acc.; cf. Man.). 


call, xadéw, f. xadéow, 1 a. éxddeoa (xadéw denotes to cry 
out for a purpose (for help). Bodw (Lat. boo), to ery out 
as a manifestation of feeling, sensibility; xpadfw, croak, 
cry out harshly, instinctively; xpavyafw, shout coarsely. 

calm, to, katacrédAdw (to quiet); gpacaw, fece up, stop. 

calm, to be, #avxafw, be or keep quiet, silent; ovyaw, 
keep silent (mental); c.wraw (physical). 

care, n.; értedera, -as, 7, attention; oovdn, -ns, 7, diligence; 
péptuva, -ns, 7, anxiety, distraction. 

cease, ravoyar (fm. rabw, stop), f. ravoopat, 1 a. éravodpnr, 
pf. wéravuar. 

certain (one), tis, Ti (any one, anything). 

child, téxvov, -ov, 76; Bpégos, -ous, 76, infant; wats, -dds, 6, 7 
(boy or girl). 

Christ, Xptorés, -ov, 6 (the annointed one, fm. xptords, -n, 
-ov, verbal adj. of xpiw, annoznt). 

Christian, Xpusrtavos, -ov, 6 (a follower of Christ). 

vhurch, éxxAnola, -as, 77. 

city, mots, -ews, 7. 

coat, xtTwy, -@vos, 6 (tunic). 

come, épxouat, 2 a. 7AOov, come, go; -Baivw, 2 a. -€Bnv, go, 
come (in NT only in comp). 

commandment, évrod\n, -Hs, 7. 

concerning, wept with gen. or acc.; els, xara with acc.; 
baép w. abl. 

condemn, Kxaraxpivw. 

conscience, cvvetdnots, -€ws, 77. 

conquer, vixdw, f. vexnow, 1 a. évixnoa, pf. vevixnxa. 

council, cvvédpvov, -ov, 76 (Sanhedrin). 

counsel (noun), BovAn, -fs, 4}; cuuBobdroy, -ov, 76; (vb.) 
cupBovrebw, to give counsel, svpBovdrebouat, to take 
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counsel (together) ; Bovdevouar (to give one’s self coun- 
sel), to take counsel. 

country, x#pa, -as, % (place, region, field); dypds, -ov, 6, 
field (cf. L. ager, G. Acker, Eng. acre), farm (cf. MM); 
matpts, -t6os, 4}, fatherland. 

covetous, 7AeovéxT7s, -ov, 6, a covetous person (€or, More + 
éxw, have), greedy (Th.); avaricious (G.); guAdpyupos, 
-ov. 

cross, oTaupés, -ov, 6. 

crucify, cravpow, f. oravpwow, 1 a. éoratpwoa, pf. éorat~ 
pwuat (on improper reduplication, i.e., “like the aug- 
ment”; cf. Man.). 

ery out, Kpatw, f. Kpdéw, 1a. Expata, 2 a, Expavyor, pf. Kéxparya; 
Kpavyatw, cry coarsely, in contempt; intensive (see 
sub. call). 

curse (n.), Karapa, -as, 7 (judicial sentence, n9¥p); avdbeua, 


-Tos, TO, set up, laid by (Th.); vb. avafewarifw, to curse. 


day, NMepa., “as, 7. 

depart, agiornut, 1 a. dréornoa, 2a. aréornv; amépxomat, 
2 a. amndOov, go away. 

desire, ériOupia, -as, 4, active or evil desire; raGos, -ous, 76, 
passionate or ungovernable desire (passive side of vice 
in NT; in cl. Gr., good or evil). 

determine, kpivw, f. kprv@, 1 a. Expiva; pf. Kéxpixa; dpitu, 
determine, appoint, designate, settle, 1 a. &puca. 

die, aroOvnokw, f. aroPavovpat, 2 a. arébavor. 

disciple, m., wa8nrns, -ov, 6 (used also for fem. exc. Ac. 9:36. 
pabyrpia, -as, 4). 

disobey, d&mreBéw. 

do, wow, make, cause to be; mpaccw (root, mpay-), carry 
out, practice. 


early (adv.), mpwt. 
early (adj.), mpwcos, -n, -ov. 
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eat, éoOiw, impf. HaOtov, f. payouat, 2 a. Evaryov. 

encounter, guuBadd\w, 2 a. cuvéBador. 

enemy, €x@pds, -ov, 6 (subst. fm. éxApds, -a, -dv, hated). 

enjoy, €xw aroXavow with gen., éxw els d7oXAavow with ace. 

entreaty, mapaxAnots, -ews, 7 (exhortation, consolation); 
airnua, -aTos, TO (request). 

_ Ephesus, "Egegos, -ov, 7). 

epistle, érusToAn, -7S, 77. 

even, xat, and, also (copulative coérdinating conj.). 

even though, xai ei. 

every, Tas, Tada, TaV. 

evil, kaxds, -7, -ov (bad); rovnpés, -a, -dv (rovnpos, -ov, 6, the 
evil one). 


fail, éxXei7w (leave out; eclipse, LS.). 

faith, riorts, -ews, } (fidelity, loyalty, Gal. 5:22; Titus 2:10). 

fall, rimrw. 

farthest, see Man. on Adverbs. 

father, taTnp, marpos, 6. 

fear, ydBos, -ov, 6; evAaBeva, -as, 7, reverence, pious fear. 

feast, detavov, -ov, To supper, 5x7, -7s, 7 banquet. 

fellowship, pevoxy, -ns, 4 (sharing, Vulg. partczpatio) ; 
Kowwvia, -as, 7, communion, partnership. 

field, aypés, -ov, 6 (xwptov of papyri, MM). 

finally, 76 Nocror. 

lirst, mp@ros, -n, -ov; adv. mpwrov, TpwTwWs; TO mpaTov = at 
first. 

fisherman, ddeebs, -ews, 6 (T. WH. N.) =aduevs, ews, 0, 
(TOK. ch). 

five, wévre, of, al, 7a (indeclinable). 

for, yap (causal conjunction). 

for (prep), 514 w. acc., for the sake of; brép w. abl., for the 
sake of; “for” is a meaning of the dat. without any 
prep.; avri w. abl. in the sense of “instead of”’; éis, into, 
may acquire the resultant mng. “for” after vbs. of 
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“ethical direction (one’s advantage or disadvantage) ” 
or “‘of purpose” (Th.). 

forget, to, értAavOdvouat, 2 a. éredabounv. 

forgive, to, aginut, f. agnow, 1 a. dgnKa, pf. avetKa, a. ps. 
aypebnv. 

forsake, xatadetrw, f. xaTradeiw, 2 a. Kxarédurov, 1 a. 
KaTevewa. 

friendly, see Man. on Adverbs. 

from, a7, off, away from (L. a, ab, abs; Ger. von., ab, weg); éK 
(é£) out of (abl.) (L. e, ex) ; apa, from beside (Man., Th.) 

fruit, Kap7rés, -ov, 6. 


Gaius, dios, -ov, 6 (so Nestle uniformly; WH in 3 Jn. 1, 
but elsewhere Tatos). 

garment, tuatwv, -ov, 76, cloak, mantle; xiTwy, -avos, 46, 
tunic, (under) garment, coat. 

gift, d@pov, -ov, 76, present; dwped, -as, 7 (free) gift. 

give, didwut, f. dwow, 1 a. Zdwxa, pf. dé5wxa, 1 a. ps. €6d0yr. 

glory, doEa, “nS, 7. 

g0, Topevouat, proceed, advance; épxopuat, go, come; ayouat, 
lead one’s self, proceed; -Baivw, go, walk. 

go away, a7épxouar. 

go down, xaraBaivw. 

God, 66s, -ot, 6 

good, aya6es, -y, dv (in inner nature); xados, beautiful (out- 
wardly); dixavos, -a, -ov, right. 

gospel, evayyéAvov, -ov, 7d (good news). 

grace, xapts, xaptTos, 1); ebrpérrera, -as, 7, beauty, comeliness. 

great, uéyas, weyaAn, éeya. 

Greek, n., “EAAny, -nvos, 6; adj. ‘EAAnvexds, -7, -dv, Grecian. 

grieve, to, Auwéw. 

guide, d6nyéw. 


have, éxw, impf. eixov; durative. f. €w; punctiliar f. c¢xhow; 
2a. éoxov; pf. oxnka.. 
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he, expressed by vb. endings; emph. “he,” avrés, -7, -dv. 

heal, idouat, f. idcoua, 1 a iacdunv; pf. tauar, 1 a. ps. 
iaOnv; Oeparrebw, cure. 

hear, &xovw. 

heart, xapdia, -as, 7. 

heaven, ovpavds, -ov, 6 (never used in pl. in el. Gr. (LS)). 

~ Herod, ‘Hp@édns, -ov, 6. 

himself, abrds, -7, -0. 

his, adrov; técos, -a, ov, his own. 

holy, &ytos, -a, -ov; iepds, -a, -dv, sacred; datos, -a, -ov, pious. 

hope, éAzis, -idos, %. 

house, oixia, -as, 4 (the dwelling); ofos, -ov, 6, house(hold), 
oixnthptov, -ov, To, habitation. 

how? was (interrogative adv.); dws (adv. of manner). 


I, indicated by vb. end’g; emphatic I, éyo. 

idle, apy6s, -7, dv (inactive) Bpadis, -eta, -¥, slack, slow, 
vwbpos, -4, -ov, slothful, sluggish. 

idle, to be, dpyéw. 

if, e (also “whether,” usually w. ind.); é4y (w. subj. or 

fut. ind.). 

in, év w. loc. only; és w. acc., into. 

in fact, kal yap (etenim, namque, for truly), xal, yap, dé, aAAG 
(Man) 

in order that, tva. 

indeed, pév, 5é, ob», yap, all postpositive particles (Man.). 

inform, karnxéw, instruct; éuBavifw, manifest, exhibit. 

inquire, ruvOdvouat; (nTéw, seek (for) ; Epwrdu, ask (for). 

instruct, karnxéw, 1 a. katnxjoa; radebw, teach, correct. 

into, els, always w. acc. 

is, be, am, elul, yivoupar (yiyvopat, Att.), begin to be. 


jailer (jailor), despogida£, -axos, o. 
James, ‘IdxwBos, -ov, 6; cf. "IaxwB, 6 (indeclinable), Jacob 
Tsaac’s son. 
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» 

Jerusalem, ‘Iepood\vua, -wrv, ra (N., Th., G.); ‘lepovoadjy 
(Th:,)N.;:-Gaj F 

Jesus, "Ingots, -ov, 6. 

Jew, Iovdaios, -ov, 6 (subst. of Iovéatos, -a, -ov, Jewish). 

John, ’Iwavys, -ouv, 6. 

Jordan, ’lopdavns, -ov, 6. 

journey (n.), 666s, -o0, 7, way, road; journeying, ddocopia, -ass 
n- 

journey, to, d6ew, travel; ropebouar, go, pass; ddorTropéw, ga 

on a journey. 
joy, xXapa, -as, nh. 
Judas, ’Iovéas, gen. abl. -a, 1. i. d. -a, ace. -av, 6. 


keep, tnpéw (referring to the result); guvAdoow, guard 
(refers to the means). 

kill, dzroxreivw. 

king, Baovdeds, -éws, 6 

kingdom, Baovdeia, -as, 4) (cf. Bacinera, 7, queen (LS), royal 
palace (LXX)). 


lamb, auvos, -ov, 6 (used 4 t. of Christ); dpviov, -ov, Td, 
(little) lamb (used only in Jn. 21:15 and Rev.). 

Law, vouos, -ov, 6. 

least, €\axtoTos, -n, -ov (smallest: superlative fr. éX\axvs). 

leave, Aelrw. 

leper, Aempés, -ov, 6. 

let, €4w (allow, permit); dginus, omit, let go, let be. 

life, wh, -7s, 4; Bios, -ov, 6; Bios is naturally (classically) 
used of men, but NT usage exalts the feminine word 
wn, and so tends to debase the masculine word Bios 
(G.). “Sw is the nobler word” (Trench. NT Syn. 90). 

live, [aw (really live, from {wn above); Bidw, exist (“live . . . 
in flesh,” 1 Pt. 4:2). 

lodge, pass the night (in open), aiAtfouar; entertaiv 
strangers, fevitw. 
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lord, sir, xiptos, -ov, 6. 

love (noun), aya7n, -ns, 4, esteem plus the expression of it. 
leve, dyardw (voluntary, rational); gudéw (emotional). 
Luke, Aovxas, Aouxa, 6 (declined like Boppas, -a, -0). 


Macedonia, Maxedovia, -as, 1. 

make, create, cause to be, do, rovéw; make war, 7ro\epew. 

man (male or female, L. homo, human being), av@pwzos, ov, 
6. adrnp, avipos, 6, man (in the sense of male, husband, 
gentleman, L. vir, hero). 

many, use the plural of roXvs, ron, woNd. 

master, émustarns, -ov, 6 (superintendent, overseer); 
dearorns, -ov, 6, lord. 

may, as Engl. auxiliary, Gr. subj. or ind.; ioxiw, be strong; 
éfeort, is permitted. 

message, ayyeAla, -as, 7; émayyedtia, -as, 7, promise, an- 
nouncement. 

Messiah, Meacias, -ov, 6 (only in Jn: 1:41 and 4:25). 

mighty, kparatds, -4, -0v; duvarés, -7, ov, powerful; ioxupos, 
-a, -ov, strong. 

ministry, dvaxovia, -as, 4; NecToupyia, -as, }, public religious 
and social service. 

most, see Man. on Adverbs. 

multitude, 1790s, -ovs, 76; dxAos, -ov, 6, crowd, throng, 
mixed multitude, common people. 

must (it is necessary), Set, is meet morally; xp7, meet cir- 
cumstantially (both are impersonal vbs. followed by inf). 

my (adj.), éuds, -7, -ov (my own, mine); éuot (emphatic) ; 
pov (unemph.), my, mine. 


name, dvoyua, dvouaros, 70. 

nation, 20vos, €0vous, TO; ‘yévos, yévous, TO, race. 

near, éyyvs. 

near (at), by, mds w. loc. (w. ace., toward, to; w. abl. for). 
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necessary, is (Gr. idiom for Eng. “must”), det indicates 
divine obligation; and xpy indicates circumstantial 
necessity (followed by inf.). 

never, ovdérote, pndérote (ob uw wrote, Jn. 6:35; ov pH 
eis TOV ai@va, Jn. 10:28). 

night, vbé, vuxtos, 7 (Ger. Nacht, L. nox, noctis, fem.). 

no one, none, ovdeis, undets. 

not, od (with ind. only, denies positively; negates a single 
word). Written ot before consonants; ovx before a 
smooth breathing; ov7x before rough breathing; written 
ov only when final (end of clauses) or emphatic. jy (w. 
subj., opt., inf., impv., pte. and sts. ind. conditions and 
when denial is a matter of thought, not fact; G. §401). 
Indicates a hesitating denial, or ‘“‘according to the 
judgment, opinion, will, purpose, preference, of some 
one,” in distinction from ov; which “denies the thing 
itself (simply, absolutely, directly, categorically, objec- 
tively).”’ 


O (as sign of Voc.), @, 2,Cor. 12:21, Rom. 11:33. 

oath, pledge, 5pxos, -ov, 6 (6pxwyocta, -as, 4, taking an oath). 

obey, draxovw; wevlapxéw, obey God (rulers), la. eOnp- 
xnoa. 

of, denoted in Gr. by gen.; when denoting source or separa- 
tion by éx (é&) w. abl. 

officer, Synag. or Sanh., attendant, banpérns, -ov, 6; TpaxTwp, 
-opos, 6, court officer. 

olive (tree and fruit), éXaia, -as, 7. 

on, upon, émi, w. gen., loc., and acc. in sense of onto (on, 
i.e., in, év w. loc). 

on account of, dua, w. ace. 

one, eis, pla, &; one . . . another, 6 pév. . . 6 6¢, 
ds wey . . . bs 6€; udvos, yovn, wovoy, alone. 

ordain, duatadcow, bpitw. 

OUr, NMETEPOS, -a, -OV; NUdr. 
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out of, éx (€&), w. abl. only, from within, out of; ad, w. abl., 
away from (exterior). 


part (vb.), duapepitw, 1 a. dveuépioa. 

Passover, wacxa (indecl.), 70. 

Paul, IlaiXos, -ov, 6. 

people, dads, -ov, 6. 

persecute, diaxw. 

Peter, Iérzpos, -ov, 6. 

Pharisee, Papicaios, -ov, 6. 

Philippi, Bircwrot, -wy, ot. 

plain, 67Xos, -n, -ov, evident; yavepos, -d, -dv, visible. 

play, waifw (1 Cor. 10:7, quoted from the Septuagint). 

please, dpéoxw, f. apéow, 1 a. npeoa; used w. dat. 

plot against, ér:BovAevw. 

poor, mTwxos, -7, -Ov (beggar); mévys, -nros, 6 (penniless 
worker, 2 Cor. 9:9). 

praise (noun), ézrawvos, -ov, 6; (vb.), aivéw (w. dat. and acc. of 
person). 

pray, wpocevxopat, 1 a. tpoonvédunv. 

prayer, 7pocevx7, -7S, 7. 

preach, proclaim, knpiaow, 1 a. éxnpvéa, pf. Kexnpvxa. 

preach the gospel, ewayyeNifouar, 1 a., ebnyyediodpnv. 

preaching, kjpuyya, -Tos, To (proclamation, MM. announce, 
ment). 

present, to (vb.), tapiornmt, -\oTavw. 

priest, iepets, -éws, 0. 

prophet, zpognrns, -ov, 6. 

providence, mpévota, -as, 7. 

publican, reAwvns, -ov, 6 (tax collector). 

pure, xadapds, -4, -bv (clean, free); ayvés, -7, -dv (holy). 


question, ¢)7nwa, -aTos, 76 (inquiry); {HTnots, -ews, 7 
(questioning). 
quickly, raxéws, Taxv. (See Man. on Adv. for superlative.) 
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really, dvrws (actually) ; yap (for); 54 (indeed) ; -ep (indeed) 
apa (then, therefore). 

rebuke, érutiuaw (award a penalty). 

receive, déxouat; amodéxouar, accept; mapadauPavw, or 
AapuBavw, take, receive. 

redeem, AuTpOw. 

redeemer, AuTpwr7s, -ov, 6. 

rejoice, xalpw, f. xapjoouar (punct. stem for earlier xav- 
pnow) w. instr. 

remain, (érv) wévw, abide (stay), f. (Em) wer; 1a. (ér) Euerva. 

repent, weravoéw (change of mind, purpose, life); werawéAouar 
(change of feeling). 

return, broorpégw (turn back); amodiéwue (give back, re- 
turn, render). 

revelation, dmoxdAvyis, -€Ews, 1). 

righteous, Just, évdixos, -ov; dixavos, -a, -ov, just. 

righteousness, dtxatocvvn, -ns, 7). 

river, 7oTapos, -ov, 6. 

run, Tpéxw (cf. Engl. trek), 2 a. €dpapor (fr. obs. dpapuw). 


sabbath, c4BBara, -wv, 74; c48Baror, -ov, TO. 

saint, &yvos, -ov, 6 (subts. fr. &yvos, -a, -ov, holy). 

salute, to, darafouar (greet, bid farewell), 1 a. Horacauyp. 

salvation, owrnpia, -as, }; gwTNpLov, -ov, Td. 

same, (adj.), very, self, he, she, it, adds, -7, -d. 

Savior, cwrp, TwTHpos, 6. 

save, cwfw. 

say, gnul (declare); Néyw, say, speak, tell; Nadéw, speak 
out (in cl. Gr., chat, babble, prattle). 

scribe, ypappareds, -éws, 6. 

sea, O4Xacca, -ns, }; TEAAYOS, -ovs, 70, high sea, deep. 

see, to, dpaw, f. dPouat, 2 a. eidov, Alexandrian Za. eida (fr. 
obs. pres. e6w); BAérw, physically look, behold. 

seem, seem best (lit. seem good), d0xéw; commonly used in 
impersonal construction. 
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seize, értAauBavoua, 2 a. éredaBdunv; xatéxw, hold back, 
possess. 

send, réurw; atooTéNw. 

servant, dcdxovos, -ov, 6, 7, minister; dovdos, slave. 

serve, dovAevw. 

service, d:axovia, -as, 7, ministry; Aecroupyia, -as, 7, social 
or religious service. 

shepherd, zo.uny, -évos, 6. 

should (it is necessary), det w. inf. 

silence, to, guudw. 

sin (noun), duapria, -as, 7; to sin (vb.), duapravw, f. duap- 
THOW, 2a. HuapTov. 

sinful, sinner, dwapTwrds, -ov. 

sing, d6w; 1 a. joa; Yaddw, sing to a harp, sing psalms; 
buvéw, sing a hymn. 

sit, KaOnuat ( G. §367 ); (rapa)Kkabifw, make to sit down, set, 
sit. 

slay, cpafw (Attic cparrw), slaughter; amokreiva, f. -eve, 1 
a. amextewva, 1 a. ps. amexTavOny. 

so, yé; so that, dare, consequence, result; w. inf. and in NT 
twice with the ind. 

soldier, oTpaTwrns, -ov, 0. 

some (one), tis, Tt (note grave accent, indicating enclitic 
and distinguishing this word, an indefinite pronoun, fr. 
the interrog. Tis, Tt). 

some, others, @\Aor . . . &AXov. 

son, vids, -ov, 6. 

soul, Yuxn, 1S, UE 

speak, \adéw, speak out, talk, chat, babble, prattle; Aéyw, 
consecutive expression. 

spirit, rvevua, -ros, 76 (wind, Jn. 3:8; breath, 2 Th. 2:8, 
Rev. 11:1). 

Stephen, Drégavos, -ov, 6. 

stone, to, Wbafw. 
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stop, gpacow (fence in); rave (in mid., cease). . 
submit, dzelxw (yield); drordacow (subject); brori@nut, lay 
down; submit. 
suffer, tacxw, f. retoopuar, 2 a. Exalor. 


take, AauBavw; aipéw, grasp, choose (in NT only mid., 
alpéouat). 

take counsel, cupBovAedopuat. 

teach, duddcxw (xavdebw, correct, teach; karnxéw, instruct.) 

teacher, dsdacxaNos, -ov, 6. 

temple, tepdv, -ov, 76; vads, -ov, 6, sanctuary. 

teaching, didax7, -s, 77. 

thanksgiving, evxapuoria, -as, 7. 

that, éxeivos, -n, -0, that one (demonstr.) ; 8s, 7, 8, who, which 
(rel.); iva, conj. followed by subj. of purpose; dre 
(expletive.) 

the, 6, 7, 76. 

therefore, dpa, accordingly; differs from ody, then, in ‘‘denot- 
ing subjective impression, rather than a positive con- 
clusion”; &pa ovv, so then; tovyapouv, wherefore then; 
Toivour, accordingly. 

this (one), odTos, ain, Touro. 

thither, éxeice. 

thou, ov. 

though, xalzep; éav kai, if even (see “even though”). 

three, Tpets, rpia. 

throne, 6pdvos, -ov, 6 (‘‘official seat, chair of state” —MM). 

through, 6:4, w. gen. (mediate agent). 

thus, obtws (186 times, WH), of7w (10, WH, all before con- 
sonants). 

thine, ods, on, adv. 

Titus, Tiros, -ov, 6. 

to, dat. without prep., acc. w. mpds, toward; eis, into (acc. 
only), Tapa w. acc. 

together, dua. 
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Troas, Tpwds, -ados, 7. 

trouble, rapaxos, -ov, 6. 

true, dAnOs, -és (truthful, L. veraxr); adnOuw6s, -4, -dv, real, 
genuine (Eng. adjective ‘“‘very’’). 

trust, ricrebw, have faith in, believe, entrust; w. dat. 

_ truth, ad7Geva, -as, 7. 

twelve, 5dexa, ot, ai, ra (indecl. numeral). 


under, b76 w. acc. 

understand, ovvinut, f. cuvjow, 1 a. cvrnKa. 

until, till, éws. 

unto, until, éws (prep. w. gen, R. 643), as far as (place and 
time); zpos, to, toward. 

upon, ézi, w. gen., loc., and acc. 

uproar, AdpuBos, -ou, 6. 


vain, udravos, -a, -ov; Kevos, ~), ov, erapty. 
vision, papa, -ros, 76, sight, émragia, -as, #, act of exhibit, 
ing; dpacts, -ews, 7, seeing. 


wait, éxdéxouar; wepimévw, wait for, await. 

want, dorepéw (be in want, lack); 0é\w, wish, will. 

war, TOAELOS, -OV, 6. 

way, road, 660s, -ov, 6, Journey; 1&pooos, -Ov, 7); TOpEla, -as, 
7, journey, going. 

we, 7MELs. 

weak, dc0evis, -és, infirm, feeble; advvaros, -ov, impossible. 

what? ris; ri (simple interrogative pron.), preserves its 
acute unchanged to distinguish it from indefinite pron., 
tis, rl, any one, an enclitic. 

what? of what kind? zoios, rota, rotov (inter. pron. of qual- 
ity; L. qualts). 

what kind of? émotos, é7ota, érotoy (indefinite rel. pron. ; L 
qualis, what sort of). 

wheat, otros, -ov, 6. 
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whenever, drav (6re + Gv) (Ger. dann wann, wann trgend); 
nvika &v, whensoever. 

wherefore, 61d. 

while, until, éws. 

who, which, és, 7, 6. 

who? tis; which? what? 7/; (inter. pron.). 

wilderness, desert, €pnuos, -ov, 7). 

wilderness, waste place, épyyia, -as, 7). 

win, gain, kepdaivw. 

with, instr. case without prep. or associational instr. w. ovv. 

without, avev (opp. to atv) w. abl.; adrep, without, apart 
from; xwpis, apart from. 

woman, yuvn, yuvarxos, 7 (wife). 

word, Adyos, -ov, 6 (word, reason, sermo, ratio) pnua, pnuaros, 
76, word, speech. 

work, épyov, -ov, 76. épyacia, -as, 7, work, working, busi- 
ness. 

work, to, épyafopuat. 

world, kdcyos, -ov, 6; olxouyeévn, -ns, 7, inhabited land. 

worthy, dos, aia, atop. 

write, ypagu. 

wrong, to, to do wrong, dduxéw. 


yea, val. 

year, éros, érous, 70. 

yield, bzeixw. 

you, sg. av, thou; pl. duets, ye; or second per. pl. vb. endings. 


zeal, (7Xos, -ov, 6. 
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